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CHAPTER I 



THE lOLLINEBS. 



In the times of which I write, a fine roomy house in the down- 
town part of an eastern city, that had originally been an aristocratic 
family mansion, was so far fallen from its old state and grandeur as 
to be nsed by the Misses Le Roy as the emporium of their fashion- 
able Parisian millinery. To this end its carved and corniced pariors 
displayed in each of their broad low windows a matchless and 
priceless bonnet, placed there to allure the passers-by to the know- 
ledge and contemplation of their art. Not that the Misses Le 
Roy trusted to vulgar patronage or chance orders ; they were blest 
with a connection of such elevated pretensions that they could 
afford to despise transient custom. Fine old-fashioned carriages 
blocked up the street in front of their establishment during the 
busy seasons. Exquisitely dressed, soft-voiced ladies fluttered like 
butterflies over their blossoms of bonnets ; footmen in plain livery 
brought cocked-hat notes to them, with orders and suggestions 
from their patronesses, and the Misses Le Roy were indorsed by 
the fiat of elegant popularity when they pronounced themselves 
" Fashionable Parisian Milliners." 

The ladies had not arrived at this delightful autocracy without 
many an effort, however, the most apparent of which was the 
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change of their name to suit the taste of the gay world whose 
patronage they desired. They were originally Elinor and Deborah 
Macllroy, a pair of handsome, bright, k^en-witted Irish girls ; and 
when assuming their position as high priestesses at the altar of 
taste, they had altered a few letters in their cognomen to render it 
more euphoniously acceptable to the ear of fashion, they had, no 
doubt, hailed with gladness a change that seemed to separate them 
in their present life further from the past, for they had seen better 
days, and were both well-taught and well-mannered women. 

In talking to them, one intuitively surmised thus much of the 
Misses Le Roy, but nothing in their bearing or conversation re- 
called bygones ; they had put away all such remembrances when 
necessity obliged them to assume their present position, and 
worked together pheerfully and harmoniously, being great favorites 
with both employers and employed. 

Miss Norah, the elder, had been very pretty ; she was a trifle 
faded now, though not old — a little worn, and sad in manner — 
with a pair of fine dark eyes and a pale, grave face, thoughtful 
and quiet in her speech, as one given to gentle melancholy, yet 
neither inactive nor dreaming in her habits. 

In right of her position as elder she was regarded as head of 
the family, and in her place transacted all the business of the es- 
tablishment. It was she who received and paid away all moneys, 
bought goods from the merchants, went to New York to get pat- 
terns and styles, and, furthermore, rented out and supervised the 
apartments belonging to the house, which were not in use by the 
family. Miss Debby, the younger, was unlike her sister in every 
thing, being ruddier, rounder, and in every way in merrier mood 
and better keeping. She had that gay and inextinguishable humor 
that nothing could daunt, and she laughed and sang as she worked 
at any thmg and every thing, having no particular department of 
her own, except the trimmmg. Without being as lovely as her 
sister, she had undeniable claims to beauty in a rosy mouth filled 
with shming white teeth, and the prettiest, softest pair of little 
hands imaginable, that coquetted with ribbons and French flowers 
to produce marvels of elegance and taste. 
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This abiKty was highly prized in the work-room, and Miss Debby 
exercised over all articles there manufactured the right of com- 
mendation or disapproval. She would pucker up her pretty mouth 
and wrinkle her face all over with efforts at frowning, if the least 
failure in arrangement or color met her eye, and the peculiar 
finishing stroke her pretty hands gave every thing was always 
alluded to as ** Miss Debby's touch/' and without it nothing wao 
allowed to leave the establishment. 

The Misses Le Roy's household was a limited one, none of the 
'* girls" being boarders ; but economy forbade that they should 
occupy the spacious house alone. The business skill of Miss Norah 
deyeloped itself in furnishing the front first floor, consisting of one 
large and one small room, into an elegant parlor and chamber 
*' suitable for a gentleman of means," as their advertisement stated. 
The back rooms were occupied by an artist, a quiet old man, who 
painted neatly but without imagination, and who picked up a busy 
living "filling in" the pictures of more fortunate painters. The 
second floor was divided among a party of gentlemen who dined at 
a French club, and used it only to smoke and take whatever little 
sleep they could catch after twelve o'clock at night. They were 
esteemed by Miss Norah as good lodgers, for they never reap- 
peared after departing in the morning until that late hour, and 
thus avoided disturbing or annoying the " connection" with their 
noisy presence. Counting these, the artist, and the gentleman of 
means, who turned up sometimes twice a year in different guises, 
as a wealthy Southerner, an English gentleman, a Trench count, 
etc., there was but little room left for the occupancy of the Misses 
Le Roy. Nothing, in fact, beyond the parlor floor, the basement, 
and the attics. It was all they needed, their lives were in their 
business, and its demands and interests occupied them completely. 
The two parlors, covered with a worn but still imposing Turkey 
carpet, adorned by two tall cheval mirrors, sofas, ottomans, and 
centre-tables for the display of goods, accorded but ill with the 
bare, dark, damp kitchen, and the still barer attics above ; but in 
the one and the other their lives were passed. Besides the parlors 
there was yet another apartment on the same floor, appertaining to 
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them in years past as a library or study of some sort, which was 
now used as the workroom, and contaiaed within its four wallf^ 
the life and gayety of the establishment. Here Miss Debby 
sate enshrined as presiding genius, while her sister received orders 
and customers in the rooms without ; and here half a dozen merry 
girls stitched and snipped silks and yelvets, and joked and chatted 
over them as fearlessly as if their future wearers were not the 6lite 
of the land, but mere flesh and blood like themselves. 

The moment a bonnet was bespoken it received the appellation 
of its owner, and was apostrophized, complimented, or abused 
under that head. Thus the names of the elegant dwellers in the 
abodes of fashion became " familiar in their mouths as household 
words," and were bandied about laughingly as their representative 
articles approached completion. 

One morning in the beginning of the spring season the work- 
room, in which order was no habitual dweller, but only a forced 
guest, departing as soon as come, was one maze of bonnet-frames, 
flower-boxes, buckram, crape, lace, and ribbons ; and Margaret 
Todd, who was a sort of forewoman at Miss Debby's right hand, 
began to call, " Addie ! Addie 1 Can any one tell me where that 
little minx has gone V 

An odd sort of child, that looked too thin and wiry to be quite 
comfortable, suddenly presented herself at the third repetition of 
this summons, and smoothing her restless face into an expression 
of quiet attention, listened respectfully for further orders. 

** Addie," said Miss Todd, peremptorily, "where were you when 
I first caUed ?" 

Addie glanced round the room, and the meekness of her aspect 
increased. She made an apologetic cough or two, and then said 
deprecatingly — 

" I was only up the waterspout." 

" Up the waterspout !" said Miss Debby, looking critically at 
her clothes. " You^re all torn in bits, I suppose." 

" No, I aint," said Addie, triumphantly pulling up her sleeve, 
and showing a long jagged scratch on her arm, through which the 
blood was oozing slowly. ** You see the good of them loose sleeves ; 
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they fell back and got saved beautiful." With that she applied her 
lips to the wound and drew it together. " There's splinters in it," 
she explained, " buft I'll get them out easy ; and I wouldn't gone 
np, bnt I heard a kitten a-mewing, and I was afraid those Tom- 
kinses hadn't dond right by that little gray one we give 'em." 

"You're enough to sicken any one with your cats, you and 
Kitty Donahue together," said Miss Debby, not at all severely. 
" Go in with this frame to Miss Norah, and ask her if Miss Todd 
will cover it for Mrs. Dolbert ; it's the only one we have large 



The girl went in instantly, and, soon returning with the answer, 
; balanced herself from one foot to the other in the doorway, as she 
I inquired — 

" Do you want any thing more before lunch-time ? If you do, 
say it now, 'cause I'm going to cook for Kitty, who has an errand 
to go." 

"Then away down, and get at it as quick as you can," returned 
Miss Debby, " and the dear help us if we have to eat your cooking." 
The little creature, who was not so short as she was exceedingly 
spare in figure, had those peculiar gray eyes that flas];i into black 
or soften into blue, and an abundance of short, curling hair, that 
&om its dark hue gave the little face about which it clustered a 
sort of elfish aspect. She wore a comfortable dress, with a trim- 
I ndng of bright braid on it, about which she was quite conscious and 
quite proud. The girls aU- seemed to look on her as a sort of 
plaything, but she was to all intents and purposes a servant in the 
house, and brought there some six months before to supply the 
place of a levanting boy, who had been supposed to go errands and 
wait on the door, when his real occupation had been marbles in the 
I back street. Addie, as soon as she received her mistress's permis- 
sion to depart, availed herself of it, and reached the back basement 
l>y a series of leaps performed by placing one hand on each side of 
the staircase and bounding down four steps at a time. 

There was a bare floor in this part of the house, from which the 
lead-colored pamt was partly worn away ; two windows, so low 
jdown that the greenish bricks in the yard could only be seen 
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through the top panes ; two tables, some chairs, and an old wood- 
stove that made the kitchen very wann in summer, and only fright- 
ened off the frost on winter nights. 

In one comer stood a great leaky sink, with coils of water- 
pipe winding into it like some great oozing snake, and a monoto- 
nous drop that fell from it at intervals like the tick of a ghostly 
clock. 

Addie found a coarse-featured, dark-complexioned woman stand- 
ing in the doorway, in a plaid shawl and shapeless bonnet, equipped 
for walking. 

" Yer come, are ye ?" said this female, in a voice whose tones 
were rather hard than harsh. " Thin, jist fall to, and fry the patar 
ties and brile that bit ov ham for the ladies, will you ?" 

Addie nodded, and drawing up her sleeves rolled them round 
her arms, and tucked them under. She afterwards took down 
from a shelf and shook out a coarse apron, that completely envel- 
oped her in its breadth. 

" Don't be fashing a body wid yer airs," said Kitty ; " yer 
enough to make me kill meself wid laughin', to look at ye trailing 
around in Ihe big apron. I wonder what keeps Miss Norah." 

She spoke with her head out at the door, and her eyes expect- 
antly turned on the staircase. Addie said nothing ; she knew that 
Miss Norah always came down and conferred secretly with Kitty 
Donahue before she went out on such missions as this, and that 
there was some mystery connected with them, as they were the 
only expeditions of that trusty creature's -life. By and by, when 
Kitty had become uneasy, and had gone to the door to glance ip 
the stairs, and come back again disappointed, Miss Norah ap- 
peared. She seemed nervous and flurried, and said in a low, de- 
jected tone — 

*' You needn't go, Kitty. I have no n^ney left ; the bill came 
in for the velvet a week earlier than I looked for it, and I'm left 
now with a bare penny to come and go until the"" first of the 
month." 

Kitty shook her head. 

" Och, miss dear, ye may look for trouble, then," she said wamr 
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inglj. " Sure, it's better to make some shift and let me go, nor to 
be in dread of a distnrbance." 

Miss Norah seemed irresolute. She stood biting her pale lips, 
and appeared to think. 

** What can I do ?" she asked at length. " I could send in the 
biDs with the bonnets that are finished to-day, but it would seem 
strange ; and being out of our usual custom, I could scarcely explain 
the necessity. No, Kitty ; I cannot help it, and we'll have to 
face whatever trouble comes of the delay." 

" I have some little change put by, that I beg yer lave to give 
mesilf ; I wouldn't make bould to say it. Miss Norah, but being 
the case it is, and I trust ye'll think no shame for the liberty I 
take." 

Kitty was red in the face, and full of confusion, as she pressed 
into her mistress's thin white hand a faded leathern purse, which 
she took from her bosom. 

Miss Norah glanced at Addie, who was discreetly chipping the 
potatoes into the frying-pan, and still keeping her eye on her as she 
spoke, said faintly — 

" You're a good girl, Kitty, but I cannot accept it. Jt's enough 
that you do as you do for us, without our taking any further sacri- 
fice from you. A day or two will make it no worse than it is, if 
yoaH go and explain matters, and give our promise for the first of 
the month." 

Kitty took back the purse from her outstretched hand, and nod- 
ded her head in reply. 

'* Ye know what's for the best better than I can tell ye. I'll go 
and bring ye back word how things look ; but ye know I'd be 
made up entirely if you tuck this from me, for I'm just bothered 
kaping it." 

She held it out half persuasively, half timidly ; but poor Miss 
Norah shook her head without speaking, and ran up-stairs again. 

Kitty turned round to Addie, and followed her energetic move- 
ments m the culinary line with a curious look that was half amused, 
half critical. 

Addie being perfectly conscious of the inspection, worked the 
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faster, and flew from the table to the stove, and thence to the 
dresser, armed with a great spoon, and exhibiting intense activity 
and preoccupation of mind. 

Kitty drew her great, ungainly shawl about her, and laughed 
loudly. 

" Och, but yer the wonderful young jaynius 1" she said, as she 
reached the basement door. " See that ye don't overdo yerself till 
I come back, and mind to put the blue plate fominst Miss Norah, 
and the ould chaney cup for her coiBfee ; she's the ouldest, and 
takes it be rights, ye know." 

So she went out of the door leading up into the yard, and cross^ 
Ing the paving of dark-green bricks, passed out into a little blind 
alley that led into a back street. 

The instant she had gone, Addie ran and looked after her, and 
returning to her task, allowed the potato to brown and the ham to 
frizzle undisturbed, while she stood cogitating, her head thrown 
back and her eyes on the ceiling. 

" Where is it that all the money goes to ?" she said to herself, 
mider her breath. " Miss Norah looks at me when she talks, and 
that meanif that I am not to know every thing. Kitty wouldn^t 
tell me if I asked her, and I don't mean to try. I would like to find 
it all out for myself ; and I will, too." Coming to this conclusion, 
she dashed her big spoon into the pan, and whizzed the scraps of 
potato about quite recklessly ; then, in a great haste, spread a bit 
of table-linen on the worn pine leaf that she raised for the purpose, 
and, according to Kitty^s directions, proceeded to lay the cloth. 

" The blue plate" had once been a piece of fancy china, beauti- 
fully painted and gilt, but it was now faded and fire-stained into a 
match-piece with the mended cup and saucer at its side. They had 
all been new once ; so had the thin, long spoons that embellished 
ihem, and the queer, rickety castor, that was the crowning feature 
of the board. 

When it was all arranged, and Addie stood surveying her han- 
diwork with pride. Miss Debby appeared, and saved her the trouble 
of announcement, by sitting down at once and waiting on herself 
with alacrity. 
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" For I'm as hmigTy as a hunter, Addie/' said she, " and my 
sister will be here in a little time. There's coffee, is there ? Then 
giye me a cup, for I like it strong ; and you can weaken it for Miss 
Norah." 

Miss Norah soon followed, but, taking her place silently, sat 
brooding over her cup when it was poured out for her, and made 
no attempt to eat her dinner. 

This her sister observed, and seemed to lose her own appetite in 
consequence. After watching her with wistful eyes for a little 
time, she said — 

" Oh, Norah, what's the good of grieving ? there's nothmg new 
in the way of trouble ; we should both be used to it by this 
time." 

!Norah's only reply was a slight motion of her lips and a glance 
of her eye in Addie's direction ; after which she hastily swallowed 
her coffee, and, without further effort to eat, rose and went slowly 
up-stairs^ sighing as she went. 



CHAPTER n. 

AN ALARM. 



Addie being no more needed up-stairs that day, applied herself 
earnestly to the tidy arrangement of the kitchen against Kitty's 
return, which was so far delayed that the little housewife had time 
to wash up every thing in an old japanned basin, with a great waste 
of soap and economy of hot water. The domestic convenieDces of 
the establishment were most defective : a long wisp of something 
looking like damaged crown-lining answered for a towel, and with 
its aid she entangled herself with the plates and cups, and polished 
off the dishes till her face grew red with exercise. The cooking 
utensils, consisting of four articles — a battered saucepan, that had 
lost all definite form or color, a little copper tea-keltte^ -^Ilq^^ 
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original metal could only be guessed at, and a tin coffee-pot, that 
was as black as its companion, the little round frying-pan. These 
all underwent a washing of such energetic character, that poor 
Addie, in its execution, was smut to the eyebrows. 

Then she breathed awhile, and, surveying her handiwoik with 
satisfaction, went at it afresh, with renewed vigor and clean water. 

There was a dejected-looking kitten crouching in the shadow of 
the stove, and snifi&ng at a few scraps of ham in a critical, dissat- 
isfied way, to whom Addie now addressed herself on the subject of 
a stumpy broom with which she was armed. 

" I am agoing to sweep, Cleopatra," she explained, " so you 
mustn't be offended if I take away your plate and whisk the dust 
in your eyes. You don't like the ham, do you ? Never mind ; 
after Kitty has her tea, we'll give you some milk, if there's any 
left And now sit up there on the table, and see if I can't make 
this place just shining, when Kitty comes home." 

To this end she applied the unbending old stub, that was use- 
less except as a scatterer of dirt ; and not resting there, brought 
a bucket without a handle from the dark area outside, and with more 
soap^and the same long draggled cloth that had done service with 
the plates, proceeded to thoroughly wet and very imperfectly dry the 
dingy floor, and do great damage to her own knees and elbows, by 
dropping down on naUs, or backing into corners or against doors. 

All personal inconvenience was swallowed in the pride with 
which she regarded these improvements when accomplished, and 
she was obliged to again take the kitten into her confidence on the 
subject. 

" Do you see how splendid we look now, Cleopatra ?" she asked. 
"You keep up there till it dries a little, and then I'll give you your 
milk ; for Kitty don't seem to be coming. I hope she'll like the 
way I've cleaned up. Oh, I forgot the table 3 you must get down 
this minute, and let me rub it off." 

Assisting her in this sudden descent, Addie put the cat on the 
damp floor, across which she accomplished a high-backed sidewise 
promenade, until she gained a little dry spot under the stove, 
where she rested as on an Ararat of safety. 
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The afternoon wore towards night, and Addie had splashed 
herself well in her efforts to remove the marks of her labors, and 
mending the fire and filling the kettle, had sat down before it and 
spread her damp skirt oat to dry, when Kitty at last appeared in 
the yard, and presented to vision the dim outline of a pair of 
shapeless calfskin laced boots and blue worsted stockmgs, descend- 
ing the stairs from without. 

She seemed^ worried and pale as she entered, and without look- 
ing roand or even glancing at Addie's improvements, bade her 
"away np and tell the ladies she was back." 

Miss Norah was the one to whom Addie delivered the message, 
and not a moment followed its hearing till she was in the lower 
hall, where Kitty stood ready to meet her. 

"Well, Kitty, what happened ?" she asked, eagerly and breath- 
lessly. Without replying, Kitty made a gesture with her hand, 
shook her head, und spying Addicts attentive face beside her, 
thrust her into the kitchen and closed the door upon her. 

Kot at all disturbed by this summary proceeding, the little 
maid took off the kettle lid to see if it thought of boiling soon, 
and lifting the creaking table leaf, spread it for tea — not for the 
ladies, as she soon showed by taking down an old tray and puttmg 
the sacred but defaced china thereon. This meal was the great 
pleasure of Addie's life, as it had not to be waited for, but could 
be taken while the ladies swallowed theirs above-stairs, and looked 
over their day's accounts, or conversed privately on then* affairs. 

"And I believe I'll make some toast, Cleopatra," she said, 
flushed with her triumph as a housewife. *'I'll slice the bread 
now, and put it to brown." 

She achieved this feat with much labor and haggling of the 
loaf, besides a slight cut in the thumb, which she bore with Spar- 
tan firmness, and treated as she had done her scratched arm. 

Meanwhile that low, buzzing murmur that always attended 
Kitty's voice in a suppressed state went on outside, and Addie 
thought she could distinguish Miss Norah's agitated tone unploring 
her to accept something which she flatly refused. This became a cer- 
tainty when the door opened, and Eatty was plainly heard saying— 
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** No, indade, miss, it was a proud pleasure to me, as ye may 
know, to sarve ye, au' if yell look over the liberty, I'll be made 
up entirely." 

A smell of burning bread becoming perceptible as she entered, 
she dashed forward, and snatchmg up the slices thac Addie had 
ranged symmetrically on the plates of the stove, roundly accused 
her of being " a wasteful young tawpy^^ to be flying in the face 
of economy in that way. 

" You're cross, Kitty," said Addie, coolly. " I was trying to 
make a relish for tea, and you ought to be ashamed to say I'm 
wasteful." 

"Well, thin, I am ashamed," said Kitty, instantly mollified, 
" and ye needn't mind the tay for the ladies ; they're goin' out as 
soon as the young people lave, and they'll take their tay abroad 
the night." 

Here Kitty threw off her shawl, and explained, by the presence 
of a most forlorn and hopeless young cat under one arm, the 
strange and stifled mewing Addie had been conscious of for some 
tune. 

" Have you a drop of milk put by you ?" she asked. " I found 
this poor draggled creature lying at death's door in the gutter 
yonder, an' I brought it in. It'll be a mate for poor Clayopatra, 
an' cheer her up a bit, the crayture." 

Addie took the keenest interest in this new arrival, and both 
she and Kitty lost sight of their own appetites in the effort to 
induce the wretched cat to do anything but put its forepaws in the 
proffered milk and mew piteously. At length, after their united 
cajoling and conjuring had been so far successful as to prevail on 
the poor wanderer to eat, Kitty regarded it thus occupied with 
placid satisfaction for a moment, and then sighing deeply, she 
seemed to recur to some former annoyance. 

" Take your own bit of supper, Addie," she said, in a worried 
tone, "and never heed me ; I'm not like mesilf to-night at all." 

Hearing this, Addie proved her nature to be a sympathetic one. 
She regarded the elder woman with tender gravity for a while, 
and then said quietly — 
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" I suppose you don't care to tell me what's amiss, Kitty ?" 

Kitty had risen, and was folding up her flaming shawl to put it 
away i^ith her gay bonnet, as Addie spoke. 

She made no immediate reply, bat stood smoothing out the long, 
defaced red strings of her indescribable head-gear. 

"You're a quare young crayture," she said at length, "an* 
there's nothin' ailin' me except that I'm wake with walkin', an' lost 
for want of my tay." 

So saying, and apparently forgetting her former rejection of the 
eyening meal, Kitty drew her chair up to the table, and attacked 
the small, black teapot with affected yigor. The zest soon gave 
out, however, and after a swallow or two of Addie's weak prepa- 
ration, she paused and fell to sighing and looking troubled again, 

" I wouldn't go out any more if I were you, Kitty," said Addie, 
observant of this behavior ; " it doesn't seem to suit you, and you 
say you don't care to go." 

•' Whist now," said her companion impatiently, " ate your sup- 
per, and don't throuble your mind wid what don't concern ye." 

"Nothing concerns me," returned Addie, epigrammatically^ 
"'cause I haven't nothing of my own to be concerned about." 

Kitty rose and took her bonnet and shawl, and a large, flat- 
bottomed candlestick. 

" I'll go up an' lay by my things," she remarked, " an' if you're 
tired you may lave the dishes for me." 

" I'm not tired, Kitty, and I wish I could cure your headache. 
I know you have one, by your eyes looking so heavy." Thus say- 
ing, Addie huddled the tea-things into a pan with a racket, and 
set the water from the oozy pipe running over them with great 
force, to prove her desire to serve Kitty, and prevent her making 
any exertion in which she could save her. 

Kitty, departing, closed the kitchen door ; the water went on 
splashing and dashing over the dishes, and Addie fell to musing. 

" Kitty's grumpy," thought she, " that's plain ; and she always 
is so when she goes on these errands for Miss Norah. I suppose 
it isn't right to wish I knew what they don't want to tell me, but 
I'm afraid I do." 
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She laughed when she came to this conclnsion, and, standing on 
tiptoe, turned off the noisy water. As she did so, a hand fell lightly 
on her shoulder, and, uttering a smothered exclamation of astonish- 
ment, she turned around to face a stranger. It was a man of odd 
manner, and still odder appearance ; he was not well dressed, nei- 
ther was he well looking, but his garb, though slovenly and ill 
used, had not been coarse originally, and his face was rather evil 
than ugly. As he stood before the child, even her young and un- 
accustomed eye could read his story in his pale sodden features 
and dull wicked eyes. He was one who had wrought his own - 
ruin ; his nature had debased itself, and coarse appetites had 
changed every lineament of his face from God's intention ^ even 
his fine figure had a slouching gait, and his small, soft handb*, un- 
touched by labor, were stained with neglected dirt. One of them, 
still partly raised, had touched the child's shoulder, and now be- 
spoke her attention. 

" Who are you, my chick ?" he asked, with a leer ; his voice was 
husky and unsteady. " Where is the other one ?" he continued. 

Addie had been startled, as her half-uttered cry showed ; but 
now she recovered herself, and, though rather pale, stepped back a 
pace and caught up an iron spoon. 

" What do you want ?" she said, fixing him with her large, full 
eyes, that now seemed jet black from excitement. 

He laughed m a forced, grating way, and reeled back a step or 
two, in the effort it cost him. 

" Don't be frightened, my little hero," he said ; " I came in by 
the back way, it being easy like, and ye didn't hear me for the 
noise of the water running. Where's Kit Donahue, my pigeon ?" 

Addie balanced the spoon and watched the new-comer narrowly 
before replying. 

" Does she expect you ?" she asked, fearing to admit that Kitty 
was up in the back attic, and that the rest of the family were out, 
lest he should make a sudden onslaught on the closet and carry 
off the skeleton-like silver spoons. So she stepped back. He 
laughed again as he noticed her movement, and placed herself be- 
fore the door, and then said impatiently — 
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** I can't tell ye what she expected, but I ask ye again where la 
she ?" 

Kitty appearing at the opening kitchen door at the moment, 
saved Addie the trouble of further reply. She started back at 
the sight of him, and her ruddy face turned deadly white. 

** Ye promised to kape away, master dear," she murmured, in a 
frightened whisper; ''an' what am I to do whin ye break yer 
word r 

*' Don't be a fool, Kit my girl," said the man, coolly. " If 
you'd kept faith me, ye might talk as ye do ; bnt if I'm forced to 
look out for myself, I'll do it." 

" Don't blame thun, the poor burdened craytures," cried Kitty, 
passionately ; " they're out striving to do what they can the night, 
and ye'll drive them intil their graves if you add a feather's weight 
to the load," 

The wicked-looking man whistled. " It's all wind to me," he 
said, *^ such words as these. I want my bargain, and I'll not be 
put off." 

Addie had dropped her spoon the moment she heard Kitty's 
words of recognition, and stood staring up to this point ftrom one 
to the other, in unutterable surprise. Suddenly Kitty became 
aware of her presence, and recovering her faculties, that really 
seemed scattered at the first sight of the intruder, she seized the 
child in one hand and the broad candlestick she had dropped on 
the table in the other, and hurriedly deposited them both on the 
kitchen stairway. 

" Away up to bed, darlin'," she cried, excitedly ; " it's late 
enough, an' ye'll be needed airly.** Then, seeing that Addie's 
thoughts and interest were still with the stranger, she added, *'It's 
me — ^me uncle, an' I must spake to him about a trifle he lint me, 
that I'm not jist ready yet to pay him." 
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CHAPTER III. 

addie's dream. 

Without in the least degree believing what Kitty told her, Addie 
was enturely nnable, by any theory or suggestion of her own, to ac- 
count for the presence of the man she had left below, and op- 
pressed by wonder and a vague sense of mystery, wended her slow 
way upward in company with the great brass candlestick and her 
own busy thoughts. 

Her mind was of so active an order, that not even solitude could 
reduce her to quiescence ; and, there being nothing else in reach, she 
proceeded- to take the candlestick into her confidence. " Kitty 
don't mind telling fibs," she said, shaking her head gravely at the 
great battered brass thing ; ** that's not her uncle, you know, 'cause 
she has none ; and even if she had a hundred, that isn't one of 
'em ; any one could see that at the first look." 

Here she pursed up her mouth, and knitted her brows thought- 
fully. " She only knows the Rooneys and the Doyles, and he 
don't belong to any of their families, on account of his hands." 

Having arrived at this conclusion, she reached the top of the 
last pair of stairs, and paused, glancing downwards, as if half ex- 
pecting to see the subject of her cogitations at the foot. 

But neither sight nor sound greeted her ; all was very still through- 
out the house. It was long past the old painter's hour for moving 
about, and had not reached the time when the second-floor people 
might be looked for ; the best apartments were vacant just then, so 
that there was not a movement to be heard below. Miss Norah 
and Miss Debby occupied the front attic : it was the larger of the 
two, and their door now stood open. Addie, in pursuance of her 
investigating mood, stepped inside and held up the light so as to 
catch a full view of the apartment ; the furniture was spare, but 
there seemed no end to the things packed away in corners, or 
standing round the walls, that left but little room for more. A 
low-posted bedstead, an old-fashioned chest of drawers, surmount- 
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ed by an equally ancient dressing-glass, and a little table with a 
show of toilet furniture, completed the list of articles for use. There 
were no chairs, but plenty of trunks and sea-chests instead, and 
against the further wall were rows of pegs to take the place of a 
wardrobe. Some few dresses were hanging from these pins under 
cover of a faded chintz spread, that shielded them from dust. 
Addie raised this with one hand, and scrutinizing the garments 
gave the result of her conversation in the confidential tones she 
had already adopted towards the candlestick. 

" They've worn their poplins, so they must have gone to the 
Campbellses." 

Tliere was nothing of the bright airy elegance, usually thought 
inseparable from woman's taste, in the arrangement of her own 
peculiar sanctum displayed In this room. It was not absolutely 
disorderly or dirty, but its superfluous articles, such as bonnet-stands, 
boxes of all descriptions, pattern-blocks, etc., were rather huddled 
into corners than put away nicely. Nothing was designed for 
comfort or convenience ; from the faded old carpet that only half 
covered the floor to the dingy damask curtains strung across the 
dormer windows, every thing had an undeniable air of make-shift 
about it, and had not even the commendation of being the best the 
circumstances allowed. One old chest, drawn up beneath the win- 
dow, had an improvised and backless chair beside it, which was the 
only seat m the room. It had originally been rush-bottomed, but 
the frame was covered with a dingy carpet awkwardly put on, and 
bursting from its sides here and there for want of a stitch or two. 

It served a purpose such as it was, you could see at a glance, 
for in the lidless old chest was stowed the remains of a library, 
chiefly books of poetry and romance. They had been once gayly 
bound, but were time-stained and faded like every thing else, and 
were crowded together without order or arrangement. Towards 
this receptacle Addie turned with eyes expressive of affectionate 
interest. ** I'm going to have one of you to read, as soon as I 
finish learning them dreadful words Miss Debby gave me to spell," 
she said. " What's the use in them silent letters as she calls 'em,' 
she added wrathfuUy as the memory of diflBculties to be concpered 
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arose intimidatingly before her. " What do they go and stick 'em 
into words when they don't give 'em any sound. It's just a shame 
to wonxpeople so, and I wish they'd let me make a spelling-book, 
to show%m how easy it could be done." 

She stooped over the box and turned over a book or two, read- 
ing the names on the backs with evident difficulty but great inter- 
est. As she did so, her hand fell upon a little brown leather case, 
not unlike in form and size a copy of the yxcar of Wakefield, that 
she had just laid down. It was clasped together by two small 
brass hooks, and opening easily showed itself to be a miniature 
case containing two little ivory pictures set in gold. Addie placed 
the candlestick on an angle of the box, and dropping into the chair 
fell to contemplating the portraits with delighted astonishment. 
They represented a lady and gentleman, and were both handsome, 
particularly the lady, who was little more than a girl in years and 
very lovely. The dresses were old-fashioned, but the faces were full 
of living beauty and interest that held the eye of the child spell- 
bound as she looked at them. They seemed familiar, too. The ten- 
der, sad eyes of the woman, and the riph waving hair of her com- 
panion, recalled some one Addie knew but could not identify. She 
was puzzled over the likeness that momentarily grew stronger in 
every feature. " I know them both," said she, thoughtfully, " but 
I never saw them before, I'm sure." Suddenly the idea of Miss 
Norah's displeasure presented itself to her mind, and she hastily 
replaced the case and catching up her candle retired to her own 
chamber. It was neither better nor worse than the one she had 
left, and differed from it only in holding more broken furniture and 
less trunks. There was even some shadow of luxury in a shattered 
lounge that had lost its two lower feet, and in consequence formed 
an inclined plane from the head downwards ; there was, further- 
more, an easy-chair, without cushions or seat ; and an old three- 
legged table that stood upright from the support of the wall, where 
it was wedged in between an old stove and a broken set of book- 
shelves. On the top of the table thus sustained Addie placed her 
light, and seating herself on the foot of her bed nursed her knees 
and looked around. 
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** If Kitty hadn't got that secret yisitor she wonld have come up 
long ago, and we would be enjoying ourselves talking. I don't 
think it's right in Eatty to tell fibs, and she has no un^^l^ow." 

In this nnsatisfactory humor she went on thinking o^Re strange 
man's sudden entrance, his bad eyes, his pretty hands, Kitty's dis- 
tress, and the pictures she had jost seen in the book-chest, till all 
becommg confused together^ she lost herself in sleep. Kitty's sur- 
prised and angry yoice^awoke her. 

" What ever tempted you to set up and go to sleep in that 
shape?" she demanded, giving her a gentle shafe to insure her 
being thoroughly roused. ** It's not only burning out candles for 
nothing, bat getting your death of cold into the bargain." 

Addie rubbed her eyes and stared about her wildly, but did not 
speak. She had been dreaming, and looked pale and startled as 
the light Kitty carried showed her face/ 

" What ails you ?" cried the woman, in a tone of alarm, looking 
at her closely. Still Addie did not speak, but seemed to struggle 
with some half-dispelled vision. She shuddered slightly and drew 
long breaths, and continued looking at nothing with a fixed, forced 
gaze. 

Kitty grew desperate between anxiety and impatience. 

" Give over glowering in that way, Addie, and bring your wits 
about ye," she cried sharply. " This is a pretty trick you're taking 
to, sitting up till you're as cold as a stone, an' your head turned 
wid draming." 

" Yes, it was a dream," answered Addie, slowly and strength- 
fully, " you are right, it was only a dream." 

As if this conclusion gave her great comfort, she repeated it to 
herself two or three times, and then, with a deep, long sigh, slid 
off the bed and stood on the floor, still apparently pondering busily 
over the nature of her vision as she proceeded slowly to undress. 

" The kittens is acting pervarse with aich other," said Kitty, 
incidentally ; she was rather bustling about among the invalid 
chairs and things, as if making a show of unconcern, but yet a side 
glance now and then at Addie betrayed that she was not unob- 
servant of her unusual mood. 
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Addie made no answer to this information, and Kitty continued 
with a greater show of briskness — " So I was kept down there, 
Btriyilll^^piake pace between thim, yon see. Clayopatra, the 
ungrateraPoaste, doesn't remimber the night you brought her in 
out of the rain widout a dry hair on her, a famished-looking things 
wid her two sides clapped in from hunger. I gin her a cuff or two 
to stop her spitting and clawing at the poor crayture I brought 
home the night. What will we call her, Addie ? I mane the new- 
comer, ye know.'' 

Still Addie had nothing to say, but went on steadily, drawing 
off her sleeves with an absent air, which not only perplexed but 
provoked her companion. **rm saying, Addie,'' she exclaimed, 
impatiently, "what ails ye anyway? Why don't ye answer me 
whin I spake to ye ?" 

Addie turned about and looked at her with sudden attention. 
" Is your uncle gone, Kitty ?" she asked, accompanying her ques- 
tion with a steady gaze, in which every thing childlike in her face 
and manner was lost in one absorbing interest. "Oh, tell me 
about him, please do, for it was of him I dreamed, such a dreadful 
real dream, that I keep on seeing it and feeling it although my 
eyes are open." 

Whatever Kitty's reasons were, she now considered it her duty 
to get angry, and immediately proceeded to do so, while she 
watched the effect of her wrath on its object, narrowly. 

" What's this you're up to ? Can't I have a frind spake to me 
widout you making a fuss about it ? Sure you're spoilt complately 
wid the notice that's took ov you, and the liberties they give you 
in the parlor. If you're to be set off draming by every one you 
see, we'll have a purty time ov it." 

But the impression under which Addie labored was too weighty 
to be thrown off by Kitty's temper ; she only turned away and 
went on with her undressing in the same preoccupied manner. At 
last she crept silently to bed and lay with her eyes wide open and 
vacantly staring, to Kitty's unbounded provocation, who, after 
throwing her clothes about violently, snapped the top off the candlo 
between her thumb and forefinger, and tumbled into bed. 
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After a little silence, daring which she had pretended sleep, and 
imitated aa exaggerated snore, Kitty evidently thought better of 
her harshness, ana determined to try another plan. T^jij^ end 
she opened conversation in an entirely different tone fli^manner 
\jg saying — 

"I'm thinking ov going up to Rooney's the morrow night ; what 
do you think ov going with me, an' I'll ask Miss Norah's lave for 
you?" After this insinuating proposition, she waited awhile with- 
out receiving any evidence of its effect on Addie, who seemed by 
her stillness to be breathless as well as motionless. The dead 
quiet alarmed her at length, and rising on her elbow, she passed 
her hand over the child's face. It was cold as marble, and so was 
her whole body. Kitty uttered a shriek on making the discovery, 
and, bounding from the bed, grasped at every thing but the candle, 
as she groped excitedly about in search of it. 

" Orra, where are ye, ye desaiving imp ?" she cried, apostro- 
phizing it. '* Why won't ye let me lay me hand on ye whin the 
child may be dead or dyin', an' me can't see to hilp her ?" 

She came upon it in a minute, as soon as her excitement allowed 
her to think where she had laid it ; and when the light struggled 
through the gloom, held it close to Addie's face. She had fainted 
— her eyes were partly open, and that and her white parted lips 
made her appear very ghastly. 

" In the name ov the saints," cried Kitty, seemg this, *' where 
wiD I get a drop ov brandy ?" 

But although this inquiry was not answered, Kitty was not idle. 
She drew the poor little creature over to the front of the bed, and 
raismg her in her arms, tried to force a few drops of water down 
her throat ; then she bathed her head and face with it, and fanned 
her with an old box-lid, and was still busy in her efforts, when light, 
qoick footsteps were heard on the stairs outside. 

Etty dropped her burden back on the pillow, and catching an 
old cloak from the wall where it hung, wrapped it round her before 
calling out — 

" Miss Norah dear — Miss Debby, will you please step in an' see 
this poqr child ? Qch, n^iss, it was the master ; he come in on 
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her, as I was fearing, you know, an' me np stairs, niver thinkini 
till I come down an' found her facing him down wid the big iro 
SD0( mi i y ier hand. It give her a great fright, an' I couldn't get : 
out oiiHRnind, though I scolded hier and tried to take her off it. 

Miss Norah and her sister, in their walking-dresses, looking pal 
and tired, had appeared in the doorway as Kitty called to their 
They became still paler when they saw the fainting' child, and th< 
younger sister cried out, in alarm, that she must be dead. Mist 
Korah was more self-possessed : she threw off her mantle and rac 
into her own room for restoratives, with which she soon returned^ 
and set about applying them. Her sister and Kitty recognizing 
her ability, gave way before her, and stood by watching her efforte 
anxiously. They were effective. Addie's eyes opened slowly, and 
fixed themselves on her face. '* Let no one mention the cause of 
this," Miss Norah said to the others in an earnest whisper, and 
redoubled her assiduity. 

In a little while the child's consciousness was completely re- 
stored. She looked confused and astonished to find herself the 
object of so much attention, but did not appear to recall what had 
occasioned it. 

" I am very well now," she said in reply to Miss Norah's kind 
inquiries, " and I can go asleep and not trouble you any more. 
Thank you, Kitty, I'll lie down again — I'm cold, that's alL" 

As she said this in allusion to Kitty's propping her up, and offer- 
ing to go down and make some gruel, her unfailing r^ance in 
affliction of any nature, so the good soul desisted, and covered her 
up warmly. 

For a little time all three stood watching her with interest and 
kindness ; but after a while her regular breathing assured them 
that she slept, and they went quietly away. Kitty followed her 
mistresses softly into theu* room, and closed the door. Instantly 
Addie's eyes opened wide, and she sat upright and looked about 
her in every direction. " It was only a dream," she said to her- 
self, persuasively ; " I know it was only a dream ; but, oh, I wish 
it was morning, with the sun shining just as bright and warm as 
ever it could." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MR. SIEBERT. 

One of the great blessings of yonth is the eyanescent natnro of 
its impressions. We can better afford to lore what is agreeable 
than to retain what is painfol, and in that happy season we easily 
forget both. Addle fonnd a balm in the sunshine that soothed 
ber perturbed spirits, and the dream was only a dream. The ter- 
ribly real sense of dread that had hung over her like a weighty 
gloom was gone, and she wondered as she recalled it. 

It was Friday, and the day Kitty always devoted to cleaning 
and dusting the upper chambers. With this end in view, she had 
arisen early, and had served the breakfast to the ladies and taken 
ber own, when Addle appeared, creeping down stairs, rubbing her 
ejes, and looking confused at the late hour and her own absence 
from dnty. 

"Never mind, at all at all," cried Kitty, good-humoredly. 
"Take your bit of breakfast and fall to and help me wid the 
dnsting ; for Miss Norah says I may get off before dark if I'm 
through work, and you and me will go up to Rooney's to tea. 
Sure it's Midsummer Eve, and I niver minded it till this minute." 

Addie's face brightened ; she gave a laugh of delight, and skip- 
ped over the floor to where her bowl of tea stood on the corner 
of the dresser. 

"Never mind the meieit, Kitty," she said ; '*I don't care for any^ 
save that bit in the pan for the big cat that comes and sets in the 
8nn on the fence-top. Fm going to go out this evening," she sung to 
herself in a sort of triumphant recitative, between her mouthfuls 
^ bread and butter. " I'm going to Booney's to hear about the 
Wries— and won't that be splendid 1" 

Kitty was not a little pleased at the effect of her announcement, 
h^t admonished her young aid not to lose time in the outset, lest 
^7 might be late getting through the day's work. 

" What shall I start on ?" cried Addie. *' I'm ready to begin 
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this minate. I'm so glad to go to Eooney's and hear all aboat the 
fairy circles and the ' little people/ as they call them." 

" Well^ be aisy till the claning's done, ye wild crayture that ye are, 
and begin at the top of the stairs wid the short broom, and see ye 
don't let the comers slip, and don't scatter the dust more nor you 
can help ayther." 

With this charge Kitty dismissed her to the upper story, where 
with a battered dustpan, the stub of a broom, and a dust-brnsh 
with more wood than bristles, she began to beat about energeti- 
cally and whisk the litter and dust into her own face and eyes. 

Before she had reached the lower landing Kitty joined her, and 
throwing open the doors and windows of the " furriners' rooms," as 
she called the upper appartments, spread abroad a strong atmo- 
sphere of stale smoke. 

Kitty's ideas of domestic labor were not systematic, but com- 
bined great expenditure of breath and strength with a general 
floundering and wrestling with heavy pieces of furniture, and toss- 
ing off loose bits of carpets. Addie, whose model she was in 
this particular, had merely enlarged on the plan she pursued, and 
between them a room was set to rights only after a series of con- 
vulsive commotions. The four beds contained in the three apart- 
ments were made to begin with, and afterwards received the chairs, 
small tables, boxes, etc., that encumbered the floors, thus being 
crushed out of all shape immediately. Then an entire displacement 
of all articles, great and small, took place, and the broom being 
brought into requisition, a whirling cloud of dust arose under its 
active agency, which continued to fly till, Kitty's strength giving 
way, she was forced to rest a moment, and Addie and the dust- 
pan disposed of the heavier particles that were thrown outside on 
the landing. When this much was accomplished, Kitty would 
look about complacently, and then shoving back things by main 
force, would leave Addie and the stumpy brush to give the finishing 
touches to her work and set every thing in proper order, while she 
descended to exercise her abilities on the next floor. To do this 
was a real busy pleasure to the busy little being, who, full of fancy, 
with but little outlet for its devices, seized this opportunity to adorn 
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and arrange in varioos ways the chambers of the lodgers. Some- 
times she would fall heir to their wrath and execration, by so en- 
tirely altering the situation of their farnitare as to take them at a 
disadyantage when returning in the dark, and trying to find their 
matches in a series of stumbles over unexpected impediments. But, 
generally speaking, they, bein^ young men, laughed good-humoredly 
oyer her attempts at effect and variety, and set things back into 
place at their own convenience. On this particular Friday she chose 
to transform the large front chamber into the state apartment, and 
dragged thither for that purpose all movable articles in the other 
rooms. In particular, she formed a quartette of the gayly-painted 
light^tands that stood beside each bed piled with foreign maga- 
zines and papers, and carefully piling this current literature in a 
far corner of a back closet, transported the tiny tables to augment 
the elegance of the front room. After gathering in easy-chairs, 
stools, and several fanciful cigar-stands to still further decorate the 
apartment, she bethought her of the nasturtium vines and holly- 
hocks, in full bloom in the little garden plat of the back yard, and 
flew thither to get a bouquet as a finishing stroke. 

** What are you doing now ?" cried Kitty, from Mr. Siebert the 
artist's room. ** I'm near done, and waiting to throw up the dirt 
in your pan. What are ye bothering with the flowers about?" 

" Oh never you mind," said Addie, not pausing to explain. " I'll 
be down in a moment and put all the things to rights ; so you can 
leave it to me." 

With an apronful of flowers, she filled the four delf mugs belong- 
ing to the toothbrushes of the lodgers, and, setting one on each 
table, retired backwards to take in the effect of then* appearance. 
It was a highly satisfactory one to her, and giving a glance of 
approving satisfaction all round, she closed the door and hurried 
down to complete the painter's room for Kitty, who had left it to 
ber, first bespeaking her attention to the fact by calling up — 

"Now, ye young monkey, if ye're thinking of going up with me 
to Robney's the night, be sharp with your capers up there, and fly 
down and clane up this dust." 

The dust was no sooner gathered up, and the little threshold mat 
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laid in place agafn, than a slow and cantioos step was heard npc 
the stairs, and an old man, with a bent head, apparently lost i 
thought, came quietly up and turned at the landing coming towarc 
the open door. He had a mild, absent-looking face, with larg< 
gentle, brown eyes, and a small, child-like month, that was fres 
and rosy enough for a girl. His hair was very gray, but he wa 
neither shrivelled nor wrinkled, and had a pleasant, cleanly loo 
about his plain dress that was in unison with his fresh complexio 
and sweet and cheery voice. Addie recognized him with some dii 
pleasure and annoyance. " There now," she said, pettishly, '* you'i 
come back, so you are, just as I was beginning to get yon duste( 
and Kitty will blame me, and say I wasn't hurrying ; and I don 
want her to do so, for fear she won't take me out to-night." 

The old gentleman glanced at the girl in mild surprise, then h 
laughed pleasantly. " Oh, you are afraid I'll be in your way," h 
said, " but I promise you I won't. I would go out again, but 
had forgotten a bit of sky I promised for to-day, and so I cam 
back to get the colors ready, or I shall not have it in tune." 

"Ha, ha, ha I" laughed Addie, merrily, ** I like to hear you tall 
Mr. Siebert ; it seems so funny to say you promised a bit of sk; 
as if any one could give a piece of heaven to any one else. Bi 
yours don't seem the least like the real thing, so I suppose it don 
matter what or how you call it. Why don't you give it the dee] 
water look it has when you try to pierce it with your eye, so so 
and clear and endlessly deep, while yours is a thick coat of blu 
that would crack or scale away, but never melt under your look i 
the real sky does. Can't they do it at all ?" 

The painter stroked his chin while he followed the child's glani 
out of the open window. 

" No," he said, softly and thoughtfully, " I have never seen i 
God made the sky, my cricket, and man mixes paints." 

"That isn't it," said Addie, decidedly, "and I'll tell you wh 
God made women and children, but you paint prettier ones, 
think. They don't look like the real, but they're far, far prettiei 

'/ Some day," said the artist, laughing, ** I shall paint you, ai 
then you'll do me justice, and not be so hard a critic." 
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" Conld I be painted ?" cried Addie ; '* woold I make a picture 1 
0\ it would be such a funny one. I never saw such thin, brown 
hands in a painting, and I wouldn't have them, either. I should 
make you do a beautiful, white, slender pair, with plenty of rich 
lace round the wrists." 

" They wouldn't be true hands, then, cricket," said the painter, 
who had thrown off his coat in favor of a short jacket, in which' 
he was now busy compounding colors, ^* and you know that is why 
you object to my skies." 

"No, that is not it," said Addie, in. strong dissent ; "it wasn't 
becaose the sky you paint isn't like the real, because if you had 
made it prettier than the real one I shouldn't have minded it a bit. 
What I think is, that if you touch any thing you ought to improve 
it ; so I don't mean to be painted to look as I am, you know, but 
prettier— just as I would be if I could." 

l^e old man, having chosen his position, and arranged his pic- 
ture and brushes, took his place before it, and then began to look 
steadily at the child, who, unconscious of his regard, had dismissed 
the subject apparently with her last words, and now was fully occu- 
pied imparting a vigorous polish to the front of a chest of drawers. 
He raised his brush in his hand, but still did not remove his eyes 
from her, but held it suspended in his fingers while he contmued 



she looked up, and her face was full of deep and 
troubled thought. 

"What are dreams ?" she asked in an earnest tone. " Why do 
people see and feel and think things that are as real to them while 
they last as any thing they ever knew, but turn to nothing when 
they wake and look about them in the world of daytime." 

'*It is a mystery, cricket," he answered, after a pause, and in a 
tone that echoed something of the depth of hers. 

" Why do you have mysteries, you people that are wise and 
thmk and see ?" she exclaimed impatiently. *' You should explain 
these things, because you are their masters ; if you don't, they 
trouble you. I've had a dream ; I wouldn't tell Kitty, because — 
because — ^" Here Addie paused, as if searching in her mind for 
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a reason to explain her want of confidence to her companion and 
friend, and then burst out into a merry laugh. " Oh, Kitty isn't 
the one you know — she doesn't dream herself, and she don't look 
like it, so I should never speak of it at all if I didn't know you, 
Mr. Siebert, and if you weren't kind, and not fussy or queer, like 
other gentlemen." 

Mr. Siebert listened without claiming or disclaiming this indefi- 
nite character, and after a moment's thought returned — 

" What made you dream ? were you frightened before you slept, 
or were you sick in any way ?" 

" I was frightened a little bit, and I was sort of bothered a 
good deal," said Addie, slowly. " But now I think of it, I won't 
tell you my dream, because it might not be right. It might make 
Kitty angry, and I like Kitty, you know." 

Mr. Siebert turned round on his stool, and applied himself to 
his work at this, and Addie brushed and dusted hastily for a few 
minutes without speaking. Presently she came close to him, and 
peeped over his shoulder. He was not painting, but merely going 
round the picture with idle touches, apparently too deeply occupied 
in thought to give a glance to the work in hand. 

"Would it frighten you to find yourself in a dark room, with 
your hands covered with blood, and a man with a pistol standing 
close beside you ?" 

Addie asked this softly, but close to the painter's ear. He 
turned and looked at her as if she had only answered his thought. 

" So that was your dream — was it, cricket ?" he said. 

" That was in my dream," she answered ; " and it was fearful, 
because it seemed so true. I couldn't shake it off — ^it crept up 
round me again, and I would see it all over and over, till I got 
cold and sick, and I thought I was dying. It had all gone this 
morning, but now it seems to come back again. What does it 
mean ? Is there any thing so terrible that has no sense or reality 
to it ?" 

" Addie, you little witch you," cried Miss Debby's voice from 
the staircase, " come down and attend to the door, instead of both- 
ering Mr. Siebert." 
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" Am I bothering yon ?" asked the girl, earnestly, before an- 
swering. 
He shook his head, and her face brightened. 
" Vm coming, miss,'' she called back, " the minute I'm done put- 
ting away the chairs and dusting." 

To fulfil this promise, she worked energetically to make up for 
her delay, and smoothed and brushed every thing into place with 
haste, talking, meantime, as quickly as she moved about. 

" If I did worry you, I wouldn't come up again while you are 
in, because it would be rude — I know that much ; but you see I 
have only you and Kitty to talk to. The young ladies are kind, 
and Miss Todd makes me laugh ; but then that's not what I think 
about, you see. If it wasn't for you, I wouldn't have any one to 
tell that to, because Elitty doesn't worry herself thinking, she says ; 
and it isn't likely she'd be worried with anybody else's thinks, 
is it?" 

The artist said nothing, but all the while the girl spoke he kept 
a kind of attentive smile turned towards her, and, with a motion 
of his head, seemed to entirely satisfy her as to his readiness to 
be her confidant, for she went on — 

" Then since you're so kind — and it is kind, you know, because 
Tm a great gabbler, and I think so much, I can't remember half 
of it—Pll come up when I can ; and now I must run, for I've 
finished. And don't make that sky so very blue — that's one rea- 
son why it isn't so good as the real. Try and put that pale sort 
of light that comes in over the flowers there amongst it. It isn't 
yonr fault that you can't, for they don't make such colors— do 
tiiey ?» 

With all this, which the listener answered in his silent way as 
she went on, Addie hurried away, and found Miss Todd indignant- 
ly impatient at her stay. 

" Here, wash your hands quick, and hold this silk for me, mon- 
key," she cried. " I could box your ears with a good will, you 
chattering little thing, keeping me sitting here idle until you 
thought proper to get through your conference with that old goose 
of a dabster up staurs." 
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Addie dropped her brashes and brooms at the kitchen landing 
and flew in baste to cleanse her hands ; but at this mention of h( 
friend the artist she turned indignant. 

" He's a kind gentleman, Miss Todd," she cried, angrily, " an 
he speaks beautifully and politely, too. I tell him about his pi 
tures — he likes to listen to me ; and then he tells me any thing 
want to know." 

" Oh, fudge I there's a pair of you," cried Miss Todd, runnin 
her scissors along the silk, and catting it in strips. '' What 
beauty you've made Miss Jennings, Mary I Just look, Mu 
Debby — when yoa place the feathers it will be perfect." This i 
allusion to a blue shirred hat just completed by a companion. 

But Addie, though she held the sUk deftly, and changed it t 
the proper mark for the next cut every time, was yet both angi 
and excited ; her face was scarlet, and her eyes gleamed wit 
wrath against the now unconscious Miss Todd, who, having g( 
her work in order, had entirely dismissed its delay from her min< 
till she glanced up, and catching the fire and flush of the girl 
face, laughed outright. 

" Come, come, puss, that's too much — ^getting angry at nothin] 
are you ? Well, then, we'll see how you'll get along, if you can 
take a joke." 

" Was it a joke ?" she asked, eagerly. " And didn't you real) 
mean to speak roughly of Mr. Siebert ? Oh, I'm so glad ; for 1 
is a good gentleman, and I couldn't bear it. But I like you no' 
Miss Todd, since you say it was fun only." 

" Well, then, bring me that frame there, and the pincushion to 
It's Mrs. Toland, you must know, and I'm going to cover her wi 
folds of lemon-colored silk, and put a bunch of violets on h 
crown ; and how do you think she'll look then, Addie ?" 

Seeing good-humor restored, Addie laughed, and ran down 
Kitty, who was, according to her own account, "readying 
mouthful to put the hunger off her mistress" till an early tea-tim( 

At this particular time the grand apartments of the Misses ] 
Roy's establishment were unoccupied — the state parlor and be 
room, that was so well adapted for a gentleman of means ; a 
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after a half-hour's labor below stairs, Addle was dispatched to 
dost and polish the famitare there, lest any one should call to in- 
quire aboat them, 
q " Aod keep jonr ears open for the bell, and not have me break- 
pi ing me neck ap stairs to answer the door ; forbje having to pat 
OD and take off a clane apron iverj time, for dacency's sake/' said 
Kitty, admonishinglj. 
h It was the natnre of this child to rejoice exceedingly in the 
t sight of any thing elegant or grand ; and to be allowed to brash 
ii these apartments, which were to her the finest in the world, was 
i ifideed a pleasure. 

The painter's door was closed, and he, no doubt, deeply ab- 
if fiorbed in painting his bit of sky as she went up. She threw open 
^ the doors and windows of the front rooms, and, obedient to Kitty's 
is charge, b^an to lose no time in dusting the furniture. 
rl They were very handsomely appointed in every respect, from the 
sij dark Brussels carpet and rich curtains to the graceful vases on the 
d mantel and fine engravings on the walls. The furniture was solid 
■■ and handsome, besides being well kept, and there was no reason 
1 vhy a gentleman of means should not find himself well snited in 
is; 8Qch apartments. Bat at present they were vacant, and had been 
BO for nearly a fortnight, a fact that seemed to weigh heavily on^ 
J} Miss Norah's mind, as Addie had observed. " And I wonder why,'* 
i Bhe said to herself, *^ for they do have a sight of money ffliifl^ in 
M from the customers, and we don't spend it down-staar%iliqr WHf^ 

don't seem to lay it out for clothes. It must be put away some- 
(K where in an iron box to make a fortune for some one." 
ii: Coming to this conclusion, Addie applied herself all the more 
ig earnestly to her work, and had just completed the dusting of 
^e last article when the bell rang, and she hurried down to 
ti answer it. 

I "It's Miss Farron for the flowers," cried Miss Norah at the 
! workroom door, '* have you got them arranged, or what am I to 
i\ 8«y? Tell me before Addie opens the door." 
H "Oh, yes, I had forgotten," answered Miss Debby ; "they are 
ii finr that white tulle opera-bonnet, and she was to say if she ap- 
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proTed of their arrangement this morning. Well, they're no 
done, these new mourning things have hurried rae so." 

" It will do her good to wait," murmured Miss Todd, in ai 
undertone. " She's so determined to have every thing her owi 
way, it will do her no harm to be crossed once in a while." 

" Go quickly, Addie," said Miss Norah, in a despairing tone. ** ] 
don't know what I'll say, I'm sure, and she's so peremptory, too." 

Addie obeyed, and saw a carriage drawn close to the curb, fronc 
the open window of which leant the head and shoulders of an ex 
quisitely handsome girl. 

*' Ask her if my things are ready," she said to the coachman 
who stood before Addie waiting for some signal of his mistress'i 
pleasure. 

** I'll go and see," said Addie, promptly. 

** No, no," cried the lady in the carriage, " tell her to wait. PI 
go in and see Miss Le Roy myself ; it's such a bore dealing witl 
stupid people." 

Addie stood perfectly still till the coachman ran down th 
steps and opened the carriage door, out of which the handsom* 
girl stepped proudly — an elegant, queenly young creature, in fac 
and figure, as ever Addie had looked upon. When she cam- 
sweeping up the step in floating grandeur, the little servant, stU 
closely observing her, remarked — 

" But I'm not stupid, you know, and it's wrong to say sue! 
things of people without knowing them." 

The young beauty stood aghast at the calm disclaimer entere< 
by so insignificant a creature, and then, with no further expressio 
than a half-indignant, half-surprised glance, passed into the parlors 
where Miss Norah, all smiles and propitiatory excuses, begged he 
to wait while the bouquet, neglected only through absolute necej 
sity, should be ready for her critical survey. 

Meantime Miss Debby, with half a dozen boxes of flowei 
round her, was groping about, catching up here a sprig and ther 
a spray, and turning them together in feverish haste, accompanyin 
herself in an undertone with a running comment on the miseries ( 
her position. 



f 
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"I'm fairly bothered to death with one and another," she fretted. 
"Here's this young miss, harder to please than an empress, that's 
Bare to find fault with every thing you do, and the hats of tho 
Barretts to be sent for in an hour, and Miss Jennings waiting for 
her inside roses, and — there, Addie, take it in just so ; something is 
wanting, I can see ; those yellow buds give too strong a shade, 
bat I don't see what I can do ; it will be just as well for her to 
object to that as any thing else." 

"Please, Miss Debby," said Addie, with her brow gathered 
together in deep thought, ** please let me try to add something. 
That purple violet and leaves will go in there, and that scarlet 
geraniom blossom just here. Oh, that's beautiful." 

" So it is, as sure as I'm here," cried Miss Debby, in surprise. 
"You're a wonder, Addie, I declare. It's beautiful — ^isn't it. Miss 
Todd?'' 

Addie caught up the paper in which the flowers lay, and carried 
it to Miss Norah. 

Miss Farron had thrown herself in haughty resignation on the 
ottoman nearest the window, and, with an eyeglass raised in her 
exquisitely gloved hand, scanned the latest specimen of pattern 
taste, a pale, primrose-colored bonnet, just completed, and arranged 
OQ a stand on the centre-table. 

"Ah, here they are. Miss Farron," said Miss Norah, evidently 
Jdieyed by the. appearance of the flowers. " They're sweetly 
pretty, I'm sure you must say. I don't think we ever made a 
k)Telier combination." 

Miss Farron dropped her glass, which in her hands was merely 
a screen for impudent coolness, and looked steadily with her own 
beautiful eyes at the exquisite bouquet. Every feature in her face 
softened mto satisfaction. 

"It is beautiful," she confessed, *'and just what I had in my 
^d, though I feared Miss Le Roy didn't take my idea. It is 
really beautiful." 

Addie's face glowed with pleasure, she dropped the paper on the 
^ble, and hurried in to tell Miss Debby the success of the arrange- 
ment. 
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" She hadnH a single word to say against them, and she wonl< 
have foand one if she eonld, I'm sore, because it's her way." 

"Now, Addie/' said Miss Debby, in high good-humor, "yoi 
are worth yoar weight in gold sometimes, and if yon hurry aai 
put away all those boxes nicely, and gather up all these bits oJ 
silk. Til squeeze time enough out of next week to make you a 
bonnet, and you shall trim it yourself." 

This proposition acted on Addie like sudden exhilaration ; sh 
laughed outright and performed a perpendicular dance, accom 
panied by hand clapping and a triumphant chorus. 

" I'm going to have a new bonnet and trim it myself, like a 
regular milliner. Oh, you're the best Miss Debby that ever wai 
bom I" 

" You've not got it yet," observed Miss Todd, " and I promisi 
you, you won't, if you don't stop careering around and knocking 
down the frames." 

Lest she should in some wise be obliged to forego such a delight 
ful anticipation, Addie wisely retired after putting away the things 
as bidden. The dusting of the lower hall being her last task befon 
Kitty would need her below, she pent up her enthusiastic delighi 
until after its accomplishment, and applying herself to brushiD§ 
the inside panels of the door, paused in her occupation and stooc 
back to allow Miss Fai'ron to pass out. She had finished her con 
ference with Miss Norah, and smiled graciously as she said good 
morning. 

The smile lingered on her lip as she reached the door, anc 
Addie, charmed with its softening effect on her beauty, regardec 
her with a look of deep interest. 

" So you're not stupid," she said, pausmg with rare good-humoi 
to glance at the attentive face. *' Well, you do look like an odd 
bright sort of girl ; how old are you ?" 

" Fourteen," responded Addie, briefly, still intent on her survey 

"You don't look so old ; but pray don't stare so." 

*' I wasn't starmg ; I was thinking," replied the girl. " Mr 
Siebert, the artist, paints skies, and trees, and curtains, and thingt 
around the portraits of people and fancy pictureB, up-stoirs. H< 
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Gftn't paint the things that don't live as beaatifnl as they are, and 
jet I think he makes the people handsomer. Bat yon are as hand- 
some as any thing I ever saw him do, and a great deal prettier 
than some. If I were a painter, I wonld make all my faces like 
yonrs." 

'^Wbat a qneer, silly child I" exclaimed the yonng lady, in a sort 
of half-pleased surprise. " When you grow older, you will learn 
that women's compliments have no taste in them, and I don't care 
about them from any one." 

So saying, and with her old chafing hanghtiness returned in 
double force, the handsome girl swept down the door-steps, and 
eateriug sank back in her carriage, and was driven away. ^ 



CHAPTER Y. 



MIOSUHXER NIGHT AT THE ROONETS. 



^ Doyles and the Rooneys constituted in themselves the sum 
^otal of Kitty Donahue's acquaintance outside the establishment 
^here her interests and employment centred. They were two fami- 
^ from the place of her birth, or, as she expressed it, " from the 
^ door wid her ;" and such spare evenings as she could be in- 
doced to take from the cares and duties of the house by her kindly 
Diistresses, were spent in the society of these two households. 
Once or twice before, Addie had accompanied her in these visits, 
And DO higher treat had ever entered into the calculation of her 
young life ; as the time approached for starting she was nervously 
^^e to a waning interest on Kitty's part, and besought her 
^wnestly to let her do up the tea-thmgs, lest weariness should be 
an obstacle in the way of enjoyment. 

"Och, it's not that at all, Addie," Kitty averred; "Tm no 
^ys tired, and you've worked well, so you have, but I'm worried 
A bit about laving the ladies bj themselves : mayb^ tiki^^ m\^\>\^ 

3 
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wanting a dhrop of hot water, and no one here to make up the fi 
or the like for them.*' 

" Oh, Kitty/' cried Addie, in a tone of distress, ** what's t 
use in trying to imagine reasons, when there's none in the wor 
MLss Norah's going to bed early, and Miss Debby's going to wri 
letters, she said ; so if you want to be mean and back out of 
promise, you can — ^but you have no excuse at all.'* 

" And thim two kittens," said Kitty, irresolutely, ** you kn( 
they don't agree, and what will we do to find a home for one 
them V 

"I'll carry one under my shawl to-night, and maybe Sa 
Rooney would take it," cried Addie, exultingly ; ** so there's nothi 
to keep you.'' 

But Kitty was evidently disinclined to leave ; and had it i 
been for the constant persuasion and entreaty of Addie, woi 
have yielded to her unexpressed reluctance and given up the ent 
mcnt. 

Before starting she gave a last evidence of her anxiety by th 
oughly searching the back yard, and bolting the gate and kite! 
door. At last, resigning herself to necessity, she bade Addie wi 
her shawl round her shoulders, and put her hood on her hea 
" for if we mane to be going at all, it's high time we were starte 

The Widow Rooney and her two sons and one daughter occnp 
a small house in a small court running off a cross street in the loi 
part of the city. It was one of the oldest, if not the most eligi 
of localities, and the house in question was one of a row of unifo 
two-storied tenements, built of alternate red and black bricks, i 
finished with white facings. The apartments were not extensi 
consisting of a cellar kitchen, approached from the street, by me^ 
of a wooden door let into the pavement, and connecting with 
one room on the ground-floor, by a narrow flight of stairs. This < 
room was the family assertion of gentility, for it boasted the posit 
of best room or parlor, and was covered by a clean, fresh rag ( 
pet, and furnished with a broad-leaved mahogany tabic, a bure 
with large glass knobs at each drawer and a white fringed co 
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on the top, a settee, and chairs to match, in gayly pamted wood ; 
besides a long looking-glass in a narrow cherry-wood frame, with a 
bright green landscape at the top, representing a red honse ap- 
proached hy a yellow walk, and surrounded by six poplar trees, 
three on each side. The room was of a good size, the upper floor 
being divided into two bedrooms for the accommodation of the 
family, and this being entirely given up to the reception of friends 
and social gatherings. Kitty and Addle found themselves expected 
and greeted with great warmth and cordiality. 

"Sure I thought you'd be down the night," said old Mrs. Rooney, 
with a strong brogue accompanying every word. " I todd Phil 
to stop in an' give ye the hint, in case ye'd forgottin what night it 
was; but he was kilt wid work the week, and niver got tho 



"How's Phil and Jimmy both ?" asked Kitty. 

"They're bravely," replied their mother; "«ure they're only 
JQst through wid their day's work, and are out taking the muck off 
tbem, wid a cup of hot wather an' a bar of soap. Sally, take out 
ft towel till them ; they're through by this time, surely." 

SaUy, a good-looking woman, with a bright good-humor in every 
moTement of her face and figure, answered, " Yes, mother, I will 
whio I see what to do with a quarc little kitten Addie's after 
bringing us. You're the wonderful pair, you and Kitty, hunting 
^P stray bastes and finding homes for them. No wonder yer an 
ould maid, Kitty, whin ye give yer mind to such craytures." 

" Troth, thin," replied Kitty, speaking with great decision and 
feehog, ** it's a mighty safe and plisant employmint, besides living 
the life some do that has tuck up wid the first man that axed 
thim. Sure, if ye grow tu*ed of a cat, ye can tarn yer back on it, 
ft^ take no more thought about it, one way or another ; but a 
"^ man will hunt ye to yer grave ; and ivery day I live I'm thank- 
Wler nor the last, that I'm free from sich a tormint," 

" Och, bother take ye, Kitty, wid your black praching. All 
^ are not bad ; there's good of all kinds, ye know ; and ye 
^en't be taking the heart out of thim that has a dacint swate- 
l^ewt, becase yer not in luck yerself.'* 
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" Sorra a good one I irer saw," said Kitty, doggedly ; " tb^ 
may be as innocent as sweet milk before ye take thim ; bat trotbi 
ye'll find thim bitter ernds before ye're through wid thim." 

At this janctare two stalwart, red-faced, good-tempered young 
Irishmen came in from the back yard, where they had evidently 
made their toilet, to judge from their hair, yet damp with soap 
suds ; and the evidence clean shirts, the immense collars of whict 
they were just fastening. Both greeted Kitty with familiar kind 
ness, and Phil, the younger, approached Addie, feigning great in- 
terest in the kitten question. 

" The Doyles is in great want of a mouser/' said he ; " coaW 
you get them iver a one that ye could warrant in point of character 1 
That last one ye brought Sally stole all she could clap claw to, and 
my mother paid a boy to drown her, or we'd have been starved oul 
entu*ely." 

*' Oh, stop your nonsense, Phil, and see the odd little crayture 
they have brought wid them," said Sally. ** We must take il 
down in the kitchen, Addie, and get it settled at a saucer of milk, 
for Billy Doyle's going to bring over his fiddle, so that we car 
have a gig in honor of the night it is ; and the music would sel 
the little thing off intirely wid fright." 

" Oh," cried Addie, " I'm so glad you're going to dance — ^it will 
be such fun. I always wanted to see dancing, but I never sa^ 
any except the little figures on the top of the organs that go round 
the streets." 

" Me mother's going to give us a reel," whispered Sally, as thej 
descended the narrow stairs together. " We made her promise, il 
ould Christy Doyle, young Pat's grandfather, would come over the 
night, she would dance wid him, and he's coming." 

Addie chuckled in anticipation, and gave herself up to blan- 
dishing the kitten into content with its new quarters. Crouching 
on her hands and knees beside the hearth, she talked cajolingly to 
it, whilst Sally filled the kettle and set it over the charcoal fur- 
nace, with a view to a " dhrop of punch by and by." Meantime 
the sound of footsteps shuffling overhead announced the arrival 
of the expected Doyles, and Sally, seeing the new-comer at peace 
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with its quarters, qnietlj lapping the offered milk, commended 
Addie's skill in prodacing sach a happj state of things, and en- 
joined on her to hurrj away op-stairs, or *' we'll lose the fun, for 
BJllfi scraping his fiddle akeadj.'' 

They found the sitting-room filled with company, and the boys 
had brought down extra chairs from above, to accommodate the 
guests. Besides old Christy Doyle and his son and daughter-in- 
law, there were young Pat and his sister Ann, and two neighbor 
women, with a *' lad lately come over from the ould country." 

Old Christy Doyle was the guest of honor, and a hickory arm- 
chair, with a chintz cushion, was brought down-stairs for his occu- 
pation. He was a white-headed, rosy-faced old man, grown little 
from age, but full of life and humor, with a merry twinkle in his 
still bright eye, that defied the years that had bleached his hair 
and shrivelled his figure. Perhaps there never was such a singular 
combination of styles as his wardrobe exhibited. From the bell- 
crowned hat he had carefully carried between his hands in enter- 
ing, to the round-toed boots, whose weight bore down his spindled 
sl^anks, every article belonged to a separate date and fashion. In 
some garments he was cut off with scanty measurement, but in 
others the amplitude was unspeakable. His waistcoat, a gray- 
^^wn, that had once been crimson, stoutly refused to meet his 
waistband, and the legs of his pantaloons meanly confessed the 
fleshlessaess of his own ; but his coat, a light-blue garment, with 
^ong tapering tails, was boundlessly prodigal in collar, which was 
^ade of the rolling pattern, and formed a sort of snuffy velvet 
embankment, thrown up for the protection of the back of his old 
^Mte noddle. He wore no cravat, but a coarse linen collar, rising 
Bte an inner wall to the frowning outworks of discolored velvet, 
*nd disclosing a little withered, whimsical, but fresh-colored face, 
^iog qnain tly on all beholders. 

"For Vm wan ov the ould sort, ye see," he would say, "and I 
&le is if Pd been so long acquaint wid the world that I'm on aisy 
tarms wid ivery wan in it. Who's yon wee cuttie ?" he asked, his 
qnick eye resting on and distinguishing Addie from the rest of 
them ; ** sure she's none ov yours, Molly Rooney, is she V 
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" Indade yer right there, Christy ; there niver was a dark com- 
plicted Rooney of our stock," said the female proprietor of that 
name. " She's a slip of a girl that come over wid Kitty Dona- 
hue to have a night's talk. She's a born American, as ye can 
see." 

* Och, yis, I thought so," assented the old man ; " it's the only 
face I didn't know, and so I asked ye. An' here's Midsummer Eve 
come again. God be praised that we've all lived to see it. I can 
mind as far back as this night sixty-five years ago, and I was a 
good lump of a boy thm, too." 

" Well, Christy dear, ye were always remarkable for yer mem- 
ory, but I'm ten or twelve years younger nor you, and I can go 
back purty well meself." 

It seemed a challenge of recollections, and both parties drew 
up then* chairs facing each other, and Mrs. Rooney smoothed out 
her apron and settled her cap, whilst the old man cleared his 
throat, and took an easier position behind his coat collar. All the 
company fell into attitudes of attention, the men slouching forward, 
with their hands hanging over their knees, the women sitting up- 
right, with their thumbs crossed over their checked aprons. 

"Do you mind the big hailstones that broke the windies of 
Innislone Chapel ?" asked Christy, to begin with ; '* that happened 
whin ye were about eight year old." 

" An' why wouldn't I ?" asked Mrs. Rooney, tossing her head 
at the ease with which she brought back the event in question. 
" Why, me father's laboring man came after me and me brother 
Mickey to Patrick Farrell's hedge-school, where we were laming 
our letters, and tuck us home under a green camlet cloak when the 
worst of it was over." 

" Well, I was going to say that I remimber two bigger wans nor 
that," said old Christy, coolly ; " wan ov thim happened the day 
yer Uncle Jack was married. Faith ye don't mind that, for it was 
three years afore ye were born." 

Here Christy's party chuckled triumphantly, and the Rooneya 
gave in. 

"Sure, mother," remarked Phil, encouragingly, "ye niver meant 
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to set yersilf up for koowing what happened afore yer time ; if ye 
did, ye could make yer fortuoe telliog the cards.'' 

"True for ye, Pliil/' she assented, *' but I miud whin I was 
three year ould, that Christy's ancle come orer on his white mare 
to our place to look for him, and sez he : * Ov all the lazy, worth- 
less cratures, Christy's the worst ; he flies from work, and the 
. minute there's a turn to do he's missing,' Faith I mind tliim 
words as if it was yesterday I heard thim." 

"Do ye, thin, Fe^gy Rooney ? well, woman dear, I don't doubt 
it/' said the old fellow, laughing good-humoredly ; " an' the raison 
ye miad it so well is in regard of the fellow-faliug ye had, being 
wau that know'd how to take yer own aise, an' iirirly an enemy to 
labor." 

"My mother was lady^s maid at Castle Downie," asserted Mrs. 
Rooney proudly, ^* an* if I tuck after her in being jintale an' dar 
cint, it's the more to me credit Sure the first principle wid the 
quality is taking their aise." 

"Castle Downie," repeated young Pat, thoughtfully, ** isn't that 
where you were living yerself, granfather, whin ye saw the white 
wife." 

^Faix was it," said his grandfather ; and he added, with a ban- 
tering nod, ** if s more nor you can say, Peggy ; an' there-s where I 
bate ye." 

"Thrue for ye," confessed Mrs. Rooney, "I nirer jist saw wan 
of thim, but I heard a banshee keening round Downie Moor the 
""ght afore the old mistress died," 

Here Addie, with her eyes opened wide in wondering interest, 
touched Sally Rooney's arm. 

" What kind of a thing is it ?" she whispered. 

*' I can only tell ye from hearsay, for there niver was one seen 
'^^ my time," returned Sally. " It's a kind of warning spirit or 
gliost, I belaFe." 

**' Ask the old gentleman to tell all about the one he saw," urged 
the other, breathless with interest 

"Ye niver saw a white wife, now, Fll warrant any oy yez," con- 
tiflued Christy, triumphing in his superior opportunity of cultivat- 
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iDg superbaman acqaaintances, '^ so I'll tell ycz about this wan. 
Lord Bathurst, of Downie, had two sons in mj tune — ^Lord 
George, the eldest, and Master Falix, a slip of a lad, wid a sweet, 
tinder face, and a bine eye as soft and beaming as an angel's. I 
wint up to the castle to be a kind of hilper to wan of the garden- 
ers, but Lord George tuck a fancy to me, an' showed me great 
favor, for ho brought me up into the upper servants' hall, an' gev 
me the place that suited me best, for the most I had to do was to 
carry his gun for him, and go to town wid messages, or kape him 
in discoorse whin he felt like talkin' wid me. He had a quick, 
sharp way wid him, that sort ov flustered a body at first, an' he 
would fly at ye for the laste neglect, as if yer life would be the 
smallest satisfaction he would take for it ; but mostly he was gay 
and good-humored enough, an' as frank an' free as the sun in the 
hivins above. Master Falix, though he was but a year or two 
younger, was fair complicted and had the face of a saint, which 
gev him a youthful look, an' iverybody jist doated on him. I 
liked Lord George mesilf, but yet I often thought what a -good 
thing it would have been for the poor if Master Falix had been 
the wan that was to rule at Castle Downie. Master Falix had 
been living abroad for five years, and had only been back a month 
or two whin I tuck up me place as sarvint to his brother. All the 
people at the castle, high or low, had a smile from him whiniver 
he appeared ; an' he didn't overlook me, nayther. But, - Christy,' 
he would say, whiniver I passed him walking in the garden or 
riding on the road, 'how are you to-day, and how is the good 
man, yer uncle ? I hope ye find it plisent living wid me brother 
George,' or some such civility. He was sweet spoken and always 
smiling, while his brother was quick in the timper, as 1 was telling 
ye, and ready to fly ofi" at any thing that wint wrong. Wan day, 
as I was comin' up from Innislone wid a letter for the master, I 
mit wid a small lad, slight an' wake-looking in figure, an' wid a 
big forrin pair ov eyes glaming in his head like living coals, they 
were so bright. He looked faint and could scarcely kape his feet 
whin I come ridin' up wid him, an' he turned an' spoke in sich a 
swate deep voice, that I lost the sinse ov what he said in 
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listenings to the lovely sound oy it. Whin he saw that I 
vas jost staring at him, widoat takmg any roanin' of his words, 
he repeated the question he had pat to me. ' How far is 
it to the place where Mr. Falix, of Downie Castle, lives V Tliin 
I found out that more nor his eyes was forrin, for sure his tongue 
made quare work ov the words, an' it was only the intint way I 
listened that gev me a hint of what he was after. Faling sorry 
for his wakeness, let him be pagan or Christian, I gev him me 
hand and set him up on the baste I was riding for a kind ov a 
lift, seeing he was clear broke down wid walking. Thin I tried 
to draw him into discoorse about the business he wanted wid the 
jonng master ; but though he seemed thankful for the kindness I 
showed him, he had niver a word to say till we come in sight of 
the lodge gate, whin he slipped down, and saying something I 
conldn't make head or tail ov, harried off. Niver a man ov us 
know'd how it came about, but after that we found Master Falix 
had added a forrin attendant to his part ov the castle, an' though 
nobodj iver saw the crayture do a hand's turn ov work, nor could 
tell any use that he was, we all know'd that he kept by Master 
Falix, and none ov us had a word to say about it. 

" Things began to go wrong after awhile, an' Lord George an' he 
was always in a sharp, hard timper about wan thing an' another, 
till it was like serving yer time in purgatory to live wid him. I 
was mighty tired wid him ivery way, an' me heart was jist broken 
striving to understand what would plaze him, whin I heard from a 
boy who was sarvint up at Shamrock Lodge wid the Magee fam- 
%» that a terrible quarrel had come betwane him and Miss Lily 
Magee, the lady that he had been half wild about till she con- 
smted to marry him, an' that for some burst of timper or unpleas- 
antness of spache she was turning her back on him, an' be all ac- 
-onnts taking up wid his brother Falix. I wouldn't belave, for 
awhile, that Master Falix would bemane himself by being a rival 
^lil his disappointed brother ; but as sure as yer there, I saw him 
evening after evening riding through a by-lane that led to Sham- 
J^ock Lodge, when my poor master was tramping like a trooper up 

3* 
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and down his lonely chambei*, and ready to fly at ye an' take tl 
eyes out of yer head if ye said a word to him." 

"Sure, I mind Lord George raesilf, whin he was a whit 
haired old giutleman ; an' I thought him ivirly good-tirapen 
an' agreeable," said Mrs. Rooney. "Christy, yer not doir 
him justice to spake of him as ye do ; sure he was not a be: 
or a wild baste in his manners, as ye would disparage him I 
saying." 

" Whin ye saw him, Peggy, the storms ov his life were eve 
an' he was, as ye know, as fine-looking an' noble-hearted a gintl 
man as ever ye laid eyes on ; bat sure it's the white hair that ' 
wore at forty that's a proof ov what I'm saying. Lily Mage 
the young lady of Shamrock, broke his heart and his spirit togel 
er ; an' whin he rose up out ov the fever that tuck him suddintly 
whin Miss Lily and her aunt wint to England, an' it was spok 
publicly that she would come back the wife ov Master Falix— 
niver had a loud word or a quick look for any wan. More's t 
pity — it's a sad thing, intirely, to see such a change in a fine gint 
man." 

" Well, the furrin lad that I tould ye ov wasn't seen much th< 
times, and whin Lord George was tuck down, the butler tould 
to ax the doctor to sind his assistant to see to a Spanish boy tl 
was lying sick up beyant in the young master's room. I niver I 
spoken the second word to the crayture, but whin I heard he v 
suffering my heart filt for him, lying sick away from his own pL 
and people ; so whin T could slip away from me own duties 
would go and ax after him. But it's little satisfaction I got ; 
an old fox of a fellow, that had been a sort of companion { 
upper servant to Master Falix whin he wint abroad, kept wa 
up there, an' wouldn't give a body a word, barring yis or no, w 
they spoke to him. Now I'm coming to the white wife, ye s< 
and what I've been telling ye was only to explain the way I \ 
knowing to her appearing at Dowm'e Castle ; an' faix, whin I g 
her wid me own two eyes, I have good raison to remimber it w 
It was late at night, and me and Lanty Maloney were sitting in 
lower hall, waiting for a Dublin doctor's coming, that had b 
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ant for to consult about Lord George, an' was expicted to arrive 
iyeiy minute. It was raining outside, and the wind was gustj 
an' wild, an' we two boys were in no great spirits, on accounts ov 
the things going as thej did at the Castle. The old lord was in 
London yet, though he had been sint for ; an' Master Falix was 
away for more nor a fortnight back — some said getting ready for 
his wedding ; though niver a wan of us had the heart to spake of 
him, seeing how mane he had done by his brother ; an' in regard 
ov the high opinion we used to have ov him, we were intirely 
heart-broken about him. Says Lanty, says he, * What's that V 
an' he started up so suddint, that I lost me hould ov the snuffers 
I hild, an' put out wan ov the candles I was snuffing. ' What do 
ye mane?' says I ; 'it's nothing but the wind soughing around the 
wmdow-frames, an' the rain bating agin the panes.' But, for all 
I said so, me heart was in me mouth, for I heard the moaning ov 
a woman's voice as plain as I hear me own ; an' I know'd well 
enough what it was. Lanty wasn't desaved by me words, for he 
tep listening, wid his face as pale as death, an^ his eyes growmg 
bigger an' bigger. The wind rose higher an' higher, an' the voice 
rose wid it into a wail, that made ivery drop ov blood in me body 
tnrn could. Lanty an' me got closer an' closer together, but nay- 
ther ov us could spake another word for fear, whin, wid a wild 
screech and whirl, the wind dashed itself agin the casement, and 
the curtains waved back'ards and for'ards, till the candle wint out 
at a whiflt Then we saw, wid her face agin the panes, a lady all 
ii^ white, wid a face that was whiter and colder nor any thing I iver 
8aw before ; an' she was wringing her hands an' bating her breast 
^id sorrow and distress. So I know*d that Lord George's time 
bad come, and there was no nade for the Dublin doctor, that was 
fading through wind and rain in vain. The same thought came to 
Lanty, an' I heard him say, in sich a frightened voice that I niver 
^ould have know'd to be his, * May the blissed saints resave his 
spirit this night I' We were both could an' trimbling in the dark, 
^binthe knock at the great door roused us, an' we flew to the 
^U ; for the storm was so wild we niver heard the wheels at all 
*t all, though it was the doctor come at last 
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'' Whin we saw him go up the great staircase, an' heard fro 
the post-boy the haste be bad made, Lanty an' me thought 
ourselves that he might have stayed where he was, for any ho 
he could bring. Yet whin the morning came, and we got u 
thankful to see the blissed light, the word was, that Lord Geofj 
was out OY danger, an' that all he naded now was care a 
quiet." 

" So ye see it wasn't a white wife after all, Christy dear," sa 
Mrs. Rooney, persuasively. "Many's the wan that has thoog 
they have seen things an' been desaived, ye know." 

" An' why wasn't it so, an' may I ax ye, Peggy ?" demand 
Christy, with dignity. 

" Bekase they niver come but to foretell death ; an' by yo 
accounts an' me own knowledge, Lord George lived to be an c 
gray-haired gintleman." 

" Whisht ! Now be aisy till ye hear all I have to tell ye, i 
ye'll know more about it. It was a glad day for Downie Gas 
whin they all heard that the doctor said its young master woi 
recover, an' mesilf was so light-hearted that I filt it was drami 
I was whin I saw the white figure, the night before ; an' if it h 
been that Lanty was to the fore, to keep me in mind ov the truth 
it, I should have thought my senses desaived me. I was in a gn 
way, preparing for the ould lord's arrival — ^for he was expected 
that day ; his rooms were to be put in order, an' sich like. M 
Maloney, the housekeeper — she was Lanty's mother, ye mind — s 
me up an' down doing arrants for her ; an', as I was on the w 
staircase, just before noon, I met a forrin praste lookmg very solei 
an' coming slowly down fommst me. The sight ov him in that p 
ov the house surprised me so much, that I couldn't make out 1 
maning ov it at all at all, till I remembered the young furriner ; a 
so I hurried through with what I was about, and stole softly to 1 
door to ax after him. The word I got wint to me heart like 
knife ; for though I had niver more nor spoke to the lad, his e; 
were ov that kind that drew the heart out ov a body towards hi 
He was dead since daybreak, an' the body was going to be s 
away over the say to Spain for burial. The news wint out thai 
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bad been a faver he died or, so no one was to ax to see the body, 
an' no one ivir did that I know'd of, for at the dead of night an 
Qodertaker's coach came for it, an' it was carried away to rist 
under native earth. So joa see, Peggy woman, that the Banshee 
didn^t cry in vain/' 

"Faix, thin, Christy, I see nothing of the sort, an' it's little ye 
know of thim an' their ways if ye suppose they would condescind 
to crj over a sarvint lad come irom some haythenish place that no- 
body knows any thing about." 

" Aisy, Peggy," cried Christy, wamiugly ; " wait a bit, till I 
tell ye the rist. When the ould lord come home from London 
there was great doings, for he sint over the county for Magee of 
Shamrock afore he'd been an hour in the house, an' sich talking 
niTer was heard as there was betwane thim, tho' no wan could 
make out its maning for all the listening they could, bekase they 
irere both talking at wanst in great excitement. We didn't wait 
long, how and iver, till we knew that Miss Lily was sent for an' 
the marriage broke off betwane her an' Falix, and the young master 
fled away to forrin parts and didn't set his nose at Downie Castle 
for years, on account of it coming out, do what they wodd to hide 
it, that he had married a girl in Spain and desarted her cruelly, 
for all his gentle looks an' swate ways ; an' that whin she followed 
^ in disguise, he tuck her in wid some cozeniug story that kep 
J^er qmet till she heard his goings on wid Lily Magee, an' thin her 
J^eart broke intirely. The praste was a friend of her o?m, an' had 
'^ried her, thinking it was good luck she was stepping into ; but 
'^bin he heard of her wrongs, he had come from abroad, to see her 
'^hted, only death had been before him and put her out ov trouble. 
^ it was for a Bathhurst ov Castle Downie that the Banshee 
^*iled, ye see, Peggy Rooney, an' yer mother has tould ye the 
story many's the time, I know, if ye had not disremimbered it." 

" Did they do nothing to punish the man who broke her heart ?" 
^ed little Addie, in an excited tone, her eyes flashing and her 
^e working with emotion. She appeared quite unconscious of 
®^ery one except old Christy, and made her inquiry in the form of 
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"No, little miss," said the old man, with seme pride in the 
Interest he had awakened. ** Snre there's no law agia breakiD^; 
hearts ; it's well ye should lam that airly, so as to take good care 
that no one gets a crack at yer own." 

*' But there was men there, and what did they need of a law ? 
Couldn't they punish him when they knew God would approve 
of it ?" 

** Maybe they lift him to his Maker, to account wid him in the 
ind. I'm not able to tell ye, miss, for ye see he was a gintle- 
man, and I was his sarvint ; and to pass judgment wouldn't have 
been in my place, ye know." 

" I don't know ; I can't tell," said the girl, in a bewildered way. 
** There always ought to be some one to defend and protect pooi 
creatures who are helpless and injured ; since there is not, it mas! 
be God's will — but I don't understand it." 

" Hold yer whisht, Addie, an' don't be spaking out so free,' 
said Kitty, reprovingly. " Sure ye know it's the heighth ov il 
manners for ones ov your age to be talking afore company." 

" But please, sir," said Addie, unheeding the protest, " will yo 
tell me why Master Felix was so handsome ? Do they ever loo 
really — I mean can people be wicked, and not show it ?" 

" Well, thin, if ye'll belave me, I niver thought about it vefi 
way nor another ; though now ye mintion it, I can mind how hai 
it was for me to think him wicked and cruel, bekase he was < 
purty to look at. As far as my knowledge takes me, dear, I thic 
handsome looks is chance gifts, and has but little to do with tt 
hearts ov their owners." 

" Yes, that's true, I suppose," assented Addie, thoughtfully, ati 
entirely unconscious of Kitty's looks of severe rebuke ; '* but," si 
added, " it don't happen amongst common people like us, who ai 
seldom handsome. It's the people who are born to beautiful liv< 
who will deceive by their beauty. I should be afraid of them u 
less I knew them well." 

" Orra, will ye hold your pace, Addie, before I take ye hon 
for not knowin' whin to spake and whm to hold yer tongue ?" 

Kitty, much incensed at the desultory discourse, plucked Addie 
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skeye sharply, and the compaoj came to the rescae with each 
remarks as — 

*'Snre, let the little crayture have her say; she harms no one, an' 
it's jist direrting to hear her ould-fashioned ways." 

Pat Doyle began to scrape his fiddle at the point, and the wel- 
come sound put an end to discussion. Sally Rooney, in right of 
her position as hostess, approached and seized the arm of the 
bashful-looking '* boy from the ould country," inviting him in 
coorteous terms to "shake a fnt wid her." Blushing painfully, 
" the boy " resigned himself to her will, and with a countenance 
expressive of no earthly emotion, began to shuffle his lower 
iiiQbs in a way that was hard to account for without the presence 
of springs. The Kooney boys each secured themselves a partner 
with the same vigorous absence of ceremony manifested by their 
sister ; and the remaining neighbors following their example, Addle 
and the old couple were left spectators. 
, To witness the phenomenon of Kitty dancing with Phil Rooney 
Was a treat that Addie could not enjoy sufficiently till she laughed 
herself into tears. She took care to hide both evidences of her 
satisfaction behind her apron, lest Kitty should take offence ; but 
her eyes she could not hide, and they danced, and glittered, and 
darted from side to side, with increasing exhilaration in every glance. 

Mrs. Rooney rose, and walking in stately decorum through 
the reeling, bounding figures, reached the bureau drawers, from one 
of which she took a white dimity apron, which she carefully un- 
folded and put on. JBLaviug accomplished this addition to her toilet, 
she returned to her seat, and taking up the air at the note, beat 
tinie with her foot till the measure was out. 

" Stop, now, will yez ?" she remarked, at the first pause. ** Ye 
^^ take yer breath while Christy and mesilf shows ye what dancing 
niaues. Sure, they cut the double shuffle short now-a-days, an' 
P»t no life at all into the step." 

" True for ye," responded Christy, with a sigh, at the degen- 
^^acy of the art ; and rising with apparent difficulty, he offered his 
hand gallantly to the smiling Mrs. Rooney, who allowed herself to 
"€ led out with great dignity. 
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" Och, wait till we see the spirit ov ould Kilkinny," cried Sally 
Rooney to the boy at her side. "Sare me mother niver was 
heard to say any one was a good dancer barring ould Molly 
Brady, an^ she was too wake to take a step whin I saw her." 

" Ould Molly an' mesilf has stood up together scores ov times, 
thin," acknowledged Christy ; " we was counted the best pair at » 
jig that could be found on a fair-day or a paltem ; but the ould 
craythur is broke up intirely." 

" What tune would ye choose, Mrs. Rooney ?'' asked young Pat, 
with a few preliminary scrapes, by way of flourish. 

" Ye know well enough, Pat, that Biddy Branagan's my choice 
ov all the world ; an' don't ye be braking oflF in yer time, or losing 
the spirit ov it. So I warn ye." 

" Why should I ?" asked Pat, and began it with vigor, mak- 
ing the notes sound sharp and quick under the rasping of hif 
bow. 

The old pair faced each other, and acknowledged the position 
with queer bow and curtsey ; then they each struck an attitude 
and waiting for the measure, fell in with a shuffle quick and cease 
less, and only occasionally relieved with a-hop from side to side. A 
first the motion was stiff, and apparently painful ; for the old mai 
accompanied it with an ech I ech ! that was very like a groan ; bu 
soon the excitement or music, or both together, carried him be 
yond the effort, and his whole face changed into a comical expret 
sion of enthusiasm, and his feet flew till the shuffle became 
whirl, and the music was not sufficient accompaniment without th 
tremulous quavering of an ancient whistling which he kept up 
Mrs. Rooney, on the contrary, controlled herself and the inspin 
tion of the scene sufficiently to maintain a preternatural solemnity ( 
countenance, greatly at variance with the movements of her fee 
Her rendition of the figure and step differed from that of her ol 
partner, in consisting mainly of ducking and sliding from side t 
side, with an occasional dive backwards and forwards ; and muc 
coquettish effect was imparted to the performance by the mannc 
in which she held her apron corners, and waved them about i 
sympathy with the measure. 
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"Kitty," whispered Addie, slipping softly over to her side, "oh, 
isn't it queer ? I want to laugh and I want to cry." 

"Thin ye better do nayther," returned Kitty, sharply, in the 
same tone. '* What would timpt ye to sich doings V 

" It's so queer I" protested the child — " so very queer P 

Kitty only replied to this last by an angry look, and a threat ^* to 
lave by her lone at home next time." But Addie, in no wise awed, 
besoaght Sally Rooney to teach her to dance some time. ^* I want 
to know how to do it when I'm by myself ; it would be such fun 
when Kitty is grumpy, and the place is so dull and quiet." 

"There's me mother danced down at last," said Sally. "Well, 
mother, ye'U ache for this the morrow. Come, now, Addie. Pat, 
give us a tune, will ye, till I show this cnttie how to dance a 
reel?'* 

"Addie, don't be making a fool of yerself," said Kitty, warn- 
iQgly. " Sally, ye'll put more nonsense intll her head nor I can 
take oat in a hurry." 

"Och, Kitty, don't be bothering yerself — ^yer as crooked as a 
fun's horn in the timper, an' would want the crayture to be like a 
nun." 

So saying, Sally drew her pupil forward, and Pat, giving them 
» home version of ** St. Patrick's Daj in the Morning," they began 
^ go through the figure, or rather the step, in which they were 
ifiterrupted by the arrival of the punch from below, where Phil 
^ brewed it according to custom, and now undertook to serve it 
out, with the addition of sweet-cake and rose cordial for the 



After this refreshment, the merriment set in with earnestness, 
^^^ a dance being proposed and warmly seconded, Addie took her 
i^iace beside a gigantic young Irishman, who, according to Sally's 
account, was a sprig of a boy, stopping wid the Doyles till he 
could get a job ov work. In the absence of more lucrative em- 
ployment, this youth threw his strength and energies into the reel, 
and danced with such determined force as to start the perspiration 
0^ Us ingenious brow. Addie, with observant eye, followed and 
Stated his movements, but being a light, slender creature, her 
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efforts bore a very different character ; io fact, she was so snoeess- 
ful in her attempt, that evea Kitty, who was vexed with what she 
considered '' the impcdince of the thing," acknowledged to Phil, 
her partner, that ** the little crayture jist bate the Dutch for 
taking up a new thing." 

That was but among the first of the dances ; but when it was 
concluded, Addie retired to the recess at the end of the wooden 
mantelpiece, and would dance no more, though warmly urged to 
it by complimentary partnera, and no longer frowned on by the 
warning eye of Kitty. Old Christy, with the aid of the inspirii^ 
bowl, was recalling fairy gifts that had been bestowed on folk he 
bad known or heard of on Midsummer Night in the old country, 
and describing a ^circle'' wherein to sleep was sure to have thftt 
effect. There had been one on his Uncle Tom's place, and withia 
that fairy boundary he had just drawn Addie, when Kitty called 
over — 

" Come and take another dance, since ye- ve larned the way, 
ye monkey that ye are. It'll be long enough, maybe, before ye 
have another chance." 

'* No," she returned, decidedly ; " Vd rather hear all about the 
good people, as Mr. Doyle calls the fairies ; for I think they're 
the pleasantest things to hear about in all the world. Oh, Kitty, 
why wasn^t I born in a country that had such things ? I knov 
they'd have given me a chance ; and I would have asked for a pot 
of gold, and bought a castle with it, and made every one rich and 
elegant. Ob, pshaw ! I don't see why there are no such things in 
America. Please go on, Mr. Doyle, and tell me what a leprecan 
is. You said your grandfather saw one." 

Old Christy needed no further invitation to plunge deep in a 
theme that was so entirely his element ; and the more punch he 
sipped the more spirits he produced, and the more feelingly and 
believingly he discoursed about them, till, his enthusiasm bemg 
contagious, Addie's eyes dilated and her lips parted, as she drew 
her chair closer and closer, listening in a rapt, unquestioning 
faith to every word he uttered. 

^ Come away home — ^it's nearer morning nor midnight," cried 
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8 voice in her ear. She started, and rubbed her eyes ; for, 
wermg the sammons, she had come a long way back into the 
'orld from a moonlight night in the past, with a pale light 
g on a green, smooth bank, under the shadow of an old ruin, 
! she had seen a dance of little folks dressed in green, with 
ilver stars on their foreheads, and butterfly-wings on their 
5. Murty Feeney, a playfellow of Old Christy, had become 
ched in gazing on the scene that the old man's description 

Addle see again ; and she seemed in a fair way to follow his 
pie, for she refused to come back to the necessity of leaving 
ale unfinished and the propriety of going home, 
j'or I won't know what became of Murty, if I do," she urged. 
, Kitty, you're mean and cross because your own story'^old, 
fou don't care to hear any one else's." 

['11 lave ye at home when I come out agin," returned Kitty, 
ingly ; and, recognizing the voice of power, the brief insubor- 
ion subsided. 

'm coming ; but oh^ Mr. Doyle, when Kitty fetches me again, 
von't forget where you left off, will you ? It was just where 
y spoke out in astonishment, and the music stopped, and the 
} went out. I dare say you could tell me if they were angry 
)UDished him ; but I want to hear it all, and I'll beg Kitty 
i me come with her again. She is a good, kind, old Kittyj 
—and you won't be cross and refuse, will you, Kitty ?" 
t Kitty made no promises, being bent on getting home and 
id ; for, like many another, pleasure was always followed in 
nind by a vague self-reproach, and much trouble and self- 
l had made simple enjoyment appear clandestine flight from 

to be followed by rigorous self-discipline in the way of 
ly thought and doleful anticipation. 

daybe the ladies is ailing, or needing me some way or an- 
, all this time, while we've been just throwing away the time 
e foolitch divarsion after another. Troth, thim Rooneys is 
luch given to sich doings, and they niver know what it is to 
a thought ov trouble whin there's fun going on." 
us commenting on the evening's entertainment, she reached 
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the front door of the mUllnery establishment, and, letting herself 
and Addie in with a night-key, they stole softly up-stairs ; aod 
Kitty, first listening at her mistresses' door to be convinced they 
slept calmly, went softly to bed for the few boors that iuterreaai 
before daybreak. ^! 



CHAPTER VI. 

ADDIE HAS A GLIMPSE OF HIGH LIFE. 

" Kitty !" called Miss Debby's voice, from the top of the siair; 
** send up Addie as soon as you get through breakfast. We wani 
her to go with a message.'' 

" Yis, miss," responded Kitty ; and coming back into tiie 
kitchen, after answering the call, she turned to Addie, who had 
just desisted from performing the reel-step of the night before, « 
she carried her cup to be filled with tea from the old black pot it 
the top of the stove — " Do ye mind that ? She said ye're to ga 
up and make ready to go an arrant ; and, if ye have any wit kft 
in ye, give up sich nonsense as yer going on at now. Sure, Addi^ 
yer the most unaisy thing I iver laid eyes on ; yer niver at rest, 
but ye must be up to some caper. Give over — don't yesee;<v 
dribbling the tay from one end of the place till the other ?" 

'* Where am I to go, do you suppose ?" asked Addie, not at all 
discomfited by Kitty's reproof. " I wonder if I can wear the flal 
Miss Debby gave me. There, I'm off now ; and, Kitty, if yottH 
set the things in the sink, I'll wash them nicely when I come 
back." 

"Put on your best things," said Miss Debby, "for. you are to 
go up-town to Miss Farron ; and you'll have to wait for her to 
write an answer to the note I send. Now, Addie, don't stare like 
a Hottentot that never was in a decent place before ; it's the wonl 
fault I find to you — ^the way you have of stretching your ejes at 
any thing out of the common way." 
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*^ I'm to go where that beautifal lady lives. I'm so glad ! She 
<ook8 like a splendid picture ; and I can't help looking at her." 

"Pshaw! that's nonsense, Addie. Get ready quickly, and 
mind what you go for. You're not sent up to Bellingham Square 
for the sake of gratifying your taste in beauty." 

So saying. Miss Debby wrote a little note on thin, scented paper, 
in that running Italian hand in vogue with ladies of her day, and 
begged for fuller directions concerning the lace cape that had been 
suggested the day before, "since, knowing how exquisite Miss 
Fanron's own taste is, the Misses Le Roy do not dare to rely on 
their own in so important a matter." This was the purport of the 
note ; and, with full directions as to the whereabouts of the house 
in Bellmgham Square, and an added injunction against wide-eyed 
tdnuration, Addie departed, in her best clothes, to deliver it and 
wait for an answer. 

It was no common delight for this girl to enjoy the freedom of 
light and sound in the handsome streets on a bright, sunshiny day. 
The mere act of walking in her new hat with buff ribbons was 
exhilarating, and the additional pleasure of the clear sunlight, the 
tempting shop-windows and well-dressed passers-by, filled her cup 
to overflowing, and made an occasional skip a necessity, as an out- 
let to her high spirits. 

It was part of her system to take in such streets as were favorite 
promenades, without much regard to their being out of her way. 
She therefore arrived at Bellingham Square by a rather circuitous 
route, that took in the show-windows of half a dozen picturei-stores 
b different localities, two large china-stores that sold Parian 
figures, and most of the book and fancy stores whose existence 
she was aware of. 

'* And I'll run all the way going back to make up the time," she 
determined, "and then it won't make much difference to Miss 
Debby, although it is so much pleasure to me." 

This was her conclusion when in fulness of time she reached the 
square, and proceeded to look for the number to which she had 
been durected. It was a large and handsome mansion, with a wide 
hall-door opening in the centre, and a vestibule paved with shining 
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marble. The great panes of violet-tinted glass, from which th 
heavy lace and gorgeous damask were swept away in the drawing 
room windows, filled Addie's mind with snch wondering admiration 
even on an outside view of the house, that she felt it necessary U 
recall Miss Debby's admonition regarding the size of her eya 
before she rang the bell and waited for admission. The grave and 
respectful mulatto that had often brought messages for his young 
mistress answered the summons. 

" Good-morning, sir," said Addie, timidly ; " will you please 
give this note to Miss Farron, and tell her Miss Le Roy's little 
girl is waiting for an answer ?" 

" You had better step into the hall and wait," said the grave 
man, politely, and Addie followed him in, utterly forgetting the 
check she had determined to put on her wondering eyes the moment 
she caught sight of the frescoed walls and beautifully carved hall 
furniture. Arched doors of dark and polished wood opened od 
either hand ; and at the further end, a broad staircase, covered mtb 
soft, rich carpet, and adorned with wide silver rods, led upwards. 
Not heeding the servant's motion to a seat in one of the hall 
chairs, Addie turned slowly, as if on a pivot, round and roond, 
taking in a view of every thing presented to her gaze. Lonj 
before she had satisfied herself as to the figures painted in imitar 
tion of basso-relievo on the walls, the man returned with the unci 
pected message that Miss Farron desired the Misses Le Roy's gir 
to go up to her room for a moment. 

Without reply, Addie instantly followed the man, who tnmct 
to show the way as he delivered the summons. 

Wondering at the soft yielding of the carpet, that seemed t< 
receive and almost close over her feet ; wondering at the heavil; 
carved balustrade, that she feared to touch in passing, lest sh 
should mar its polish ; wondering at the broad hall above, with it 
still more beautifully colored walls and scattered gems of fumituK 
Addie's eyes distended beyond any power of control, and admiK 
tion and delight mingling with the feeling, as her attendant threi 
open a door and disclosed Miss Farron sitting in her rare beaut] 
rarely and fitly surrounded by inanimate splendor, she pause 
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nobling on the threshold, every feature in her face expressive of 
e effect of the view. All that exqaislte blending in color and 
jvice in form could accomplish combined to beautify the apart- 
ent. Delicate inventions in luxury and rare and curious oraa- 
lents surrounded her ; sweet faces looked down on her from 
uncos pictures on the wall ; groups of beautiful and tiny figures, 
anred in Parian marble, were scattered here and there ; cushions 
nestle in and tread upon, couches and chairs that would tempt 
)De to lounge away a lifetime, and many things beyond her know- 
edge in name or use, crowded into the picture ; but foremost in it 
ate the handsome girl, still more handsome for being, as she was, 
the centre of loveliness. She seemed the realization of some fairy 
^m of beauty and splendor, and Addie said softly to herself, 
"The little people could do no more, with all their wonderful 
power." Miss Farron was more accessible in her own boudoir, 
evidently, than she had appeared to be on Addicts first knowledge. 
She smiled and moved her hand encouragingly, as an invitation for 
the child to enter. 

" So you are the one who came with the note V she said. " I 
thoQght it might be so, and told Julius to send yon up. Sit down 
there, please, whilst I read it. Yes, take that chair by the win- 
dow, and — Ha I ha I you funny child, don't stretch your eyes so — 
pray don't." 

"Everybody tells me that," said Addie, in a disturbed tone ; 
'*they all think it's staring, but it really is not. I like to look, 
^ if I look at all, I must look a great deal. You have seen 
every thing, Miss Farron, and you don't know how one feels who 
bas every thing yet to see." 

"1 know that you are an odd creature, and that it amuses me 
to hear you talk,'' said the lady, carelessly. 

" I don't think that I care to amuse you," said Addie, slowly ; 
and ghe brought her wandering eyes steadily to bear on the 
8%hlly raised brows of the only half-gracious beauty, while a 
quick flush dawned on her sallow cheek. "To be odd and 
queer and funny don't seem to be pleasant when you mention 
it. Somehow, I don't mind Kitty or Miss Tod saying so ; but 
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you are different from them, and have a different way in 
thing." 

Miss Farron laughed outright, bat not agreeably or mirth 

" Oh, Vm different from Kitty or Miss Tod, am I ?" she 
" And who are Kitty and Miss Tod V 

" Kitty is a great deal better in her heart than yon, becan 
is really better and nobler and less selfish than anybody ( 
the world ; bat she's all over freckles, and rough and coars< 
work and trouble ; for she slaves all the time, and takes n( 
fort. Miss Tod is better tempered than you are, I think, ai 
make people laugh and enjoy themselves ; but her hair is 
and red, and she don't look elegant at all. They both call 
sorts of names, but it don't insult me, because there's nothinj 
or bitter in their tone. I think there is in yours." 

"You are bold as well as queer," said Miss Farron, c 
'' bring me that little desk from the table at your side." 

When Addie had placed it before her, she opened it, and, 
a small sheet of note-paper out, took up a pen and dippe< 
the ink. Then she glanced up at Addie's serious face, and 
tense thoughtfulne^s made her smile. 

** Yoa have a busy mind, child, and won't enjoy much ] 
you think so earnestly over every word that is said to yon 
said. 

** But I don't," said Addle, decidedly. " A great many ] 
talk to me that I never think about at all, and scarcely rem 
what they say when they have done speaking ; but I son 
take one of every kind to think about — if you can undei 
me — and yon are the grandest of the grand kind, and the 
somest of the handsome ones. So I want to know wha 
mean." 

" What I mean I" repeated the lady, in a puzzled tone. 

" No, that's not just it," confessed Addie ; " but I can't e: 
it exactly. You might be made of different flesh and blood 
us poor ones, you are so far away from our ways and our 
common lives. So, when 1 say I want to understand yon, I 
I want to find out if God has given you natures like the foi 
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jon are bom to — if you, yoarself, are as bright and lovely as all 
these things abont yon." 

"Oh, it's more of your oddity, is it? Well, do you come to 
ttj conclusion about it ? What do you think of me ?" 

"I think you are beautiful," said Addie, slowly, "but not so 
good or kind as you might be ; but still I think I like you even 
when you are not agreeable." 

Miss Farron took up the pen she had laid down, and wrote 
harriedly for a moment or two ; then, closing the paper in note- 
fonn, she looked up, saying, in her usual cold, careless tone — 

''There, give this to Miss Le Roy, and I hope she will remem- 
ber what I order next tune ; it's so tiresome to have to go oyer 
tin whole thing again after one has forgotten it." 

" Shall I say that 7" asked Addie, pausing, as she took the 
Bote. 

"You shall say what you please ; and now, pray, let yourself 
OQt, without my haying the trouble of ringing for Julius." 

"Yes, miss," returned Addie, respectfully, and stepped towards 
the door. As she laid her hand on the knob it turned, and a 
gentleman entered. He was tall and fine-looking, hot with no 
possible likeness to his daughter ; so that you could not recognize 
tto relationship. He had nothing of her beauty, being dark to 
Bwarthiness in complexion, and boasting no handsome feature ex- 
cept a pair of full, deep, gray eyes, that were strangely changeful 
^ expressiye. Something odd about these eyes was, that 
althoogh when in repose there was a quiet thonghtfulness, amount- 
hf aknost to sadness, yet the subtle light and glow of an all- 
penrading humor kept them in play constantly, and gave the face 
its happy character. His yoice was clear and ringing, and 
his whole appearance was strangely youthful for his years. He 
Almost stumbled oyer Addie, for he was eager to bespeak his 
daughter's attention. 

'*I beg your pardon," he said, kindly; then, turning to her, 
cried, " Come, Julia, I want you to see the picture of Sancho 
Panza I haye just had hung in the library; it completely 
mtisfies me, and if it makes you laugh I shall call it perfect." 

4 
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Miss Farron rose slowly. 

" It's folly to ask me when you know I shall disappoint yon,* 
she said. *' I neyer CQukl see any thing amosing in that coarse 
creature, and I think a forced laagh is a wretched compensatioB 
for the effort it takes to produce it." 

"Fudge!" said her father, impatiently; "don't tell me thai 
Heaven ever created a human being without giving them the 
powers of laughing, and enjoying it, too. It's impossible, totally 
impossible, unless they are meant for fools, and have no need of 
perceptions. You, having sense enough to make an excuse for not 
laughing, must laugh or do violence to your nature as it was made 
and intended to bo. Here's this child here, who never heard of 
Sancho Panza — ^have you, my dear V* 

" No, sir," said Addie, promptly following him with strict attention. 

" Well, I'll prove to you the force of innate and uncultivated 
perception in this instance. She has the face of an observant and 
appreciative creature, and should have the opportunity of testam^ 
it. Come with me." 

With a sudden trembling in every lunb, Addie glanced towardi 
the lady, to see if she dare take advantage of the offer ; and, find* 
ing that she swept by her with listless grace, not apparently con- 
scious of the fact either way, she followed, with her heart 
throbbing and her cheeks glowing with the excited anticipation of 
seeing so fine a sight. 

It was merely crossing the hall, and they entered the libraiy. 
Addie cast an astonished glance around her, and admiration be- 
came awe. The splendor of the carved and polished cases, the 
profusion of the books, pictures, statues, and all sorts of quaint 
and curious things, utterly abashed her, and she could only draw 
her breath quickly and close her mouth resolutely to prevent her 
crying out in enthusiastic iipproval. Suddenly she laughed oat- 
right, a quick sharp ha, ha, that broke off in blank confusion a^ 
recognizing its own sound. 

" What is it ?" cried Mr. Farron. " Do you see Sancho f I 
told you, Julia, it's natural perception — the child laughs at a glaoc^ 
You couldn't help it, could you ?" 
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" No, sir," confessed Addie, in great confosion. " I don't know 
which iHctore joa mean, and I have only seen them all together 
yet; but I beg yonr pardon — ^it was knowing that this splendid 
large room is a library, and thinking of the old broken box of 
books at home that the ladies call by that name, that made me 
hngh. It is so fanny to think of the two at once." 

" Where does this child belong to, Julia ?" he asked, after a 
long, earnest look at her face. 

Miss Earron had fallen into one of the tempting easy-chairs, and 
was looking over the new engravings on the great library-table. 
She merely turned her glance for a moment towards Addie, as if 
i^erring the trouble of explaining her identity to herself, and then 
went on with her occupation. 
^tci " I'm Miss Le Roy's errand-girl, sir. Miss Le Roy, the milli- 
^ ier, if you please," explained Addie, at this hint. 
ts "Ah I that is it," said the gentleman ; ''then you have not 
^ much time to read about Sancho, or any one else, I'm sure. So 
your opinion is valuable, because unbiased. Look there, over by 
wJ the window, at that fat little fellow in the yellow coat, standing 
, ii bef<H« the tall, thin one, and tell me what you thmk of them." 
rce "Hal ha I ha I" laughed Addie, after an instant's silence. 
be^ "Oh, they're funny I Look at the little round one's eyes — ^they 
mi twinkle so ; it can't be painted — ^for Mr. Siebert paints eyes, and 
h never makes them twinkle. Just see his mouth — he's going to 
m speak. And that tall, thin, dreary man — he's not funny. I 
•oiH thought he was at first, but now I see he is sad and gentle, and 
i,^: ^11 like him ; he has deep, lovely eyes, though he looks so 
uaif <l^er that I laughed at him at first, and thought he was meant to 
dnr be comical. Now I know he's not." 

1 1^ *' Should you like to read his story ?" said the gentleman, eagerly. 

ocJ "Yes, indeed I" answered Addie, warmly ; "for I know it's 

onUi beautiful and good — ^he could never be cruel or wicked — but he 

*ook8 strange. Was he a little wild, or wrong in his mind, sir ?" 
f 1 " Did any one ever tell you about hun ?" 
aatj *' No one but the picture ; they all tell a story in a short way, 
^^ they're good, isn't that what they're painted for ? Mr. Sie- 
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bert has a painting of a girl dipping herself into water, with the 
spray all dashed about her eyes and hair ; so I looked at it every 
day before I knew him well enough to ask him aboat it, and I 
thought out the story, and he says it's almost like the one it was 
meant to tell." 

Miss Farron laid down the engraving she held and sank back in 
her chaur. 

" This girl was sent here with a message about the lace on mj 
opera hat/' she suggested. 

Addie suddenly recollected herself, and colored highly. She 
looked at the little note she carried and dropped a curtsey. 

** Thank you, miss; and thank you, sir, for letting me see these 
beautiful things. Please excuse me if I seem rude or bold. I 
don't mean to do so." 

She gave a little supplementary curtsey at this, and ran dowa 
stairs, and Julius let her out into the warm sunshine, that almost 
blinded her after the sweet, subdued light she had been in. 

" Oh ! isn't it grand to be rich and splendid ?" she said to hov 
self, as she flew over the pavement in her anxiety to make up for 
lost time. " If I was born to be so happy I'd help every one dse, 
I know I would, and Kitty should have a house of her own, wSt 
plenty of windows and a great big kitchen-fire." Suddenly re- 
membering that she had not seen a cat in the mansion she had Jut 
left, she made up her mind to make friends with Julius, when DfiXfc 
he appeared at the milliner's, for the purpose of gaining him over 
to introduce some homeless wanderer into comfort and high life ii^ 
the spacious kitchen that she knew must belong to such an estab- 
lishment. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MOURNING WORK. 

Addis's allasion to Miss Tod's personal appearance scarcely did 
iustice to that young woman. To be sore her hair was reddish in 
shade, and she wore it short; but she had a kind, merry pair of 
brown eyes, and a month fall of good-humor and white teeth, that 
won you over when she laughed into the belief that it didn't matter 
Tery much about the shortness of her nose, after all She was 
qmte young in years, but her experience in bonnet-making dated 
BO fur back that she occupied a position of trust in the workroom 
of the Misses Le Roy, and was second in authority only to those 
ladies themselves. Between her and Addie there had always ex- 
isted the best of feelings, and although an abscfnce of restraint 
sometimes extended to comical recriminations on both sides, there 
was no ill-humor on either. Miss Tod came in the morning and 
went away in the evening like the rest of the girls, and brought in 
a little basket a mouthful of lunch, to be snatched at any convenient 
inoment during the day; though sometimes, in stress of work, it would 
be neglected entirely, and a glass of table-beer or cup of tea, served 
without ceremony by Kitty, and swallowed in hasty gulps by the 
girls holding their heads sidewise, beyond the range of the delicate 
work on their knees, would be the only interruption to the day's 
tofl. 

A few weeks after Addie's introduction to the Farron mansion 
brought a perfect avalanche of black crape, mode, and bpmbaziue 
into the workroom, and drove the girls crazy. Legitimately it was 
an idle season, and the few who had friends living at easy dis- 
^nces from town were preparing to steal off for a day or two's rec- 
reation, whilst those obliged to remain had planned little trips in 
*be cars or^ excursion-boats on what they termed "slack days.'* 
■"»e relentless destroyer that broke up their plans was the ill wind 
that blew Miss Le Roy good, but deprived them of holidays with- 
^^^ xxukterial recompense, since they were engaged by the quarter, 
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idle time and bnsj paid alike in the bargain. To be sure Mis 
Norah, in settling, would often remember the overwork an 
" make it up'' in some way, but it was not always satisfactorily t 
her handmaids, since among thetn she had gained the name of beia 
constitutionally and unalterably close; and the bird in the hand wf 
the little excursions they had anticipated, for which the possibl 
profit of making up the black was disposed as one in the bush, nc 
to be counted on too surely. 

" If they'd only give a body some of their tilings that's no us 
to 'em," said Mary Jobson, one of the youngest and most discoi 
tented of the girls, "it would be a comfort. It's only thre 
weeks since we finished the order we had for the whole famili 
and half of them can't be worn yet, when this young cousin has t 
up and die." 

** Yes, it was mean enough in her," assented Miss Tod ; " thoug 
I dare say she was the last to think about the trouble she we 
giving us. Do you know, girls, she was to have been married to 
great match, they say, and when she was here last week she looke 
at white hats for weddings with such blushing and smiling ths 
even Miss Korah smiled too, and said she supposed she must coi 
gratulate her soon." 

" Poor girl !" said a voice full of tenderness and sorrow. It wfl 
Addie's, and they all looked up at the sound. Some smiled, an 
others laughed outright, at the absurdity of the sympathy. 

*• What do you know about it, you monkey ?" asked Miss To< 

" I only know what you have said, and I think it very sorro? 
fol," answered Addie, quietly. 

" Hie dear help us !" cried Miss Debby ; ** listen to young Sent 
mettfc there, and see the length of her countenance I It needn 
worry you much, Addie; for the poor thing's better off going 1 
her long-home in peace, than if she had married the man. Thf 
Colonel Leonard, you know, Margaret," she continued, turning i 
Miss Tod — " he came here three years ago with that pretty gii 
Miss Nettie Russell, and I never saw a man strive harder to w: 
a girl's heart for the pleasure of throwing it away when he got i 
It's a trick he has, they say. A male coquette — Heaven help us 
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^'IIk^ tMs loss will break his heart,'' said Miss Tod, fenrently. 

"Nosnch good luck," said Miss Debby; " that sort of man's 
heart isn't brittle.'* 

*' They're all tough enough," remarked a rosy young woman 
from the farthest end of the room, with sententious bitterness. 

**Yoa ought to know, Sally," returned Miss Debby, laughing, 
^forl suppose you'v^e done your duty in trying to break the few 
that eame in your way," 

"Oh, Miss Debby," disclaimed the girl, with a conscious blush, 
''Ido&'t know nothiug about 'em, for myself, but I've read some 
hooks, I can tell yon, and that^s what Uiey all say." 

"Well, let Colonel Leonard feel as he may," said Miss Debby, 
deddedly, ** Eleanor Wharton is dead, and all the living Whar- 
toDs want black bonnets in consequence. So, Addie, hold this 
crape whOe I cut it up for trimming.^' 

"Was she pretty f asked Addie, softly, as she knelt on a low 
stool before the milliner, holding the black stuff at arm's length, 
ftod regarding it sadly as part of the mournful picture that was 
fixing itself in her mind. 

"Pretty enough, and too pretty for the matter of that," said 
Miss Debby, following the movement of the scissors along the 
crease she had made, with a keen eye to its straightness. " K 
she hadn't been handsome Colonel Leonard wouldn't have fancied 
her; and if h^d let her alone she might have been living yet. It 
was bram fever, they said; but the gurl that brought the note last 
Dightgave Kitty a hint that there was something more in it than every 
one knew. There had been a sort of quarrel between them, and the 
^^lonel had giyen her some trouWe that drove her wild in the head." 

"Well, well," said Miss Tod, " I hope he'll suffer for it, what- 
®^erit was; but just as sure as Tm here, the next girl he smiles 
^^ wOi be as eager to secure him as if he had never broken a 
'^Oman's heart." 

** That's something I don't believe in, myself" said Miss Debby, 
1«»i€tly. 

^ What is it tliat you douH believe in, Debby ?" asked her sis* 
^r, Migg Norah, coming in with a bolt of black ribbon. V What 
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a smell of burnt vin^ar there is here ! Drop that window behind 
yon, Mary Jobson, or you'll be sick, some of yon; and, Addie, tell 
Kitty to make tea at noon, and get a basketful of bunns to give 
the girls a mouthful, and not lose time. What were you saying 
about believing, Debby ?" 

" Oh, I just said I didn't believe in hearts being broken. I 
ought to have put it in different words, for that douH express what 
I mean. This is what I intended to say : I don't think disap- 
pointment and crosses in love kill people, as they say m novels and 
poetry. I think it's a mighty hard thing to get out of this woiU 
from wishing to go, or many a one that's living and living like, 
would have been dead years ago." 

Miss Norah sighed a soft and almost inaudible sigh, and, laying 
down the ribbon, went back again to her own domain without a 
word ; but Addie followed her with a look foil of interest, m^ 
something of awe in it, till Miss Debby sharply enjoined her to roi 
down with her message to Kitty, before she forgot all about it. 

*' I'm going," said Addie, rising slowly; " but you've made a mi^ 
take — indeed you have, Miss Debby. Sorrow can kill people, 
know it can, and it's an awful withering death to die — worse tha 
all the fevers that doctors know the name of." 

Miss Debby regarded her for an instant with amused surprise. 

** Will you listen to the young owl ?" she cried, appealing to tb 
workroom at large. " And whose blighted doom did you sec ca 
ried out, Addie dear? Or is it your own heart that's consumio 
in grief untold ?" 

The girls laughed, as they always did when Addie's peculiaritic 
were in question, but she seemed entirely unconscious of the sounc 

" Yes," she said, ** I believe it because I saw it ; my mother 
heart broke, and she died. That was a blessmg, for it isn't th 
breaking that's so dreadful, since it puts an end to grief an 
misery ; but it's the dreary pining that goes before it — ^the ^id 
sick feeling that asks or knows no remedy but death." 

" Addie," said Miss Debby, gravely, and in a low voice, " yon 
mother died years ago ; you were too young to know any thiUj 
about broken hearts then." 
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Addle was at the door bj this time, and she answered, jost as 
she closed it on herself — 

" I remembered all I saw without knowing the reason why it 
should have been so. I'm learning a reason for something every 
day, now, Miss Debby." 

"There," said Margaret Tod, drawing a long breath as she dis- 
appeared, ''that yonng one is too sharp, and there is no sense in 
letting her hear every thing that's said. That old goose of a 
painter np-stairs talks to her about things she don't understand, 
tm her head's half turned wit^h nonsense." 

"Fm sorry I have to send her up to the Whartons about the 
trimmmg — she'll be full of coffins and corpses the rest of the week. 
If I could spare another girl I wouldn't, but Kitty couldn't do an 
errand any more than an elephant ;" and Miss Debby looked really 
umoyed at the necessity. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MOURNERS. 



The Whartons lived in an old-fashioned but handsome and spa- 
cious house in the upper part of the town, away A*om the showy 
splendor of Bellingham Square, but still having about it certain 
Bolid and respectable recommendations as a neighborhood. A 
Domber of good old families, with a sprinkling of Quakers among 
them, had lived there from father to son for quite a distant retro- 
spect of generations, considering they were American ; and while 
^ttt few improvements went on, and red brick and white marble 
Btill re^jjned superior to innovating granite, there was an admirable 
order and freshness about every thing, that it would have seemed 
sacrilege to disturb for the sake of attempting any finer architec- 
^1 effects. 

As Addie turned into this locality — ^Worthnstreet by name — she 
^oted a close carriage stopping at the door of the house she had 

3* 
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settled in her mind as No. 98, and the residence of the Whartons 
It was a dull afternoon, wearing late, with a promise of a stom 
at its close. Occasionally a gnst of wind, sudden but shortliyed 
whirled a few scattered leaves from the clean, red pavement, and 
chasing them along the gutter for a rod or two, died out as qaickl) 
as it came, leaving them to fall fluttermg here and there in tku 
interrupted flight. One of these pufiFs of breezes threw out thi 
long, black streamers from the door and windows of the horn 
she approached, and before they had fallen back into place, Addk 
saw a handsome gentleman leave the carriage, and go slowly anc 
dejectedly up the steps. 

He was not so young as she had pictured all lovers to be, bai 
he was certainly grand and impressive in appearance ; so she decidec 
at once that he was Colonel Leonard, and gave herself up ft 
entirely to his survey that she stubbed her toes in ascending tiM 
steps, without looking where she placed her feet. The object o 
her regard seemed perfectly unconscious of her presence, ant 
Addie's heart r^'oiced exceedingly to see how miserable aw 
unhappy he looked. The door opened in answer to his ring, am 
she stole in behind him, being subdued and almost breathless ii 
the atmosphere of death. The gentleman merely said — 

'' Tell the ladies that I am here," and passed into a parlor a 
the right of the door ; and Addie, without speaking, gave her not 
to the waiter, and took np her station in the hall. 

" Miss Nettie will be down soon," said the man, returning 
" and you're to come up-staurs, my young gal," he added, confidei 
tially, to Addie. 

Up-stairs was a literal truth, for into the back chamber, on t1 
third floor, at the right of the hall, did he conduct her, wbi< 
proved to be a large, disordered apartment, strewn with cuttio 
of black material, and pervaded by the same stifling smell of wai 
vinegar that Addie had left behind her in the workroom. T^ 
neat and busy young women, with pins quilted all over the fro 
of their dresses and basting-threads scattered in sprays over th* 
skirts, sat side by side, snipping and stitching in an industrio 
kind of solemnity, asking each other questions in whispers or duW 
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show, whilst a tbird and more important-lookiDg one was catting 
ont a pattern over the figure of a slender, pretty girl, with a swol- 
len, red-looking pair of eyes. Another less pretty and less emo- 
tional yoQQg lady was seated writing busily at a small desk in one 
corner, and on a little table at her hand were masses of note-paper 
aod eQFelopes heavily edged with black. Towards her, at a motion 
<^ her hand. Addle approached, and, drooping her eyes, waited till 
she should be addressed. Every thing aroond her impressed the 
impressible creature, from the scattered fragments of mourning 
Ijing about on all sides, to the tear-stained face of the pretty girl 
who was being measured and fitted. 

The young lady beside her uttered a deep and labored sigh, and 
looked ap the little note she had brought her, and glanced over it 
sgain. 

"Ab,dear me! dear meV* exclaimed this young lady, sighing 
sgaio most profoundly; '' it is so difficult to sustain one's thoughts 
on any fixed subject under a pressure of sorrow such as ours. I 
shall have to look over Miss Le Roy's note again. I have entirely 
forgotten what she says." 

With an elaborate appearance of effort, Miss Wharton sighed 
once more, and composed herself to read. As she read, she fell 
into consideration long and deep; the scissors snipped, the threads 
^ped, and all the room was silent whilst she thought. 

''Alice," she sighed again, coming out of her cogitation, ^* here is 
& serious bit of annoyance, "i^his Le Roy tells me that white crape 
^&ce-trimming is positively inadmissible, and what are we to do V 

The red-eyed girl turned on her so suddenly that the dressmaker 
W to withdraw her scissors swiftly, or they would have done 
^cr flesh a mischief. 

" Do I'' she cried out in a voice that was choked and angry — 
*' dol Why, what should we do ? What's the good of black 
^pe or white crape ? It's all over with poor Nell, and it won't 
^flp her. There, take this thing off me — sew it up anyhow — ^it 
dou't matter! What's the use of fussing and fixing ? Oh ! my 
I^orNelll my darling, darling Nell!" and with cries that were 
^ftos, and seemed to rend her very soul, the poor girl dashed the 
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pin-bewstuck boddice off her, and threw herself headlong on a lomigc 
in the corner. 

" It's so sad, you know," said the other, gently, and with a lar 
boriously apparent effort at self-control. She seemed to address 
no one in particular, but to merely be setting herself right with 
the world. " It's a luxury to give way, but then some one must 
make an effort— that is the hardest part of sorrow. Alice dear, I 
envy you your relief in tears." 

But they didn't seem to be a relief, as they gathered and fS 
amid great storms of sobs that increased in strength with every 
gust of weeping. The door opened — whilst yet the placid lady 
struggled with and vanquished her own woe, for the further cofr 
sideration of the weighty point of the white crape — and a fine-loob 
ing blonde, evidently another sister, from her likeness to the othei 
two, appeared, fully dressed in deep mourning, and pulling the cor 
ners of her black-edged handkerchief in a perturbed way, begai 
at once to say — 

" It's a shame, it is really, and you could have done it just ai 
well as I! What am I to say, I should like to know ?" Her tont 
was pettish and injured in the extreme; so was her manner. ** It'i 
all very well for you to say that I am the one to see people, be 
cause my things are done, and it don't hurt me to cry; but wha 
am I to do when I do see them ? I canH keep on forever saying 
one thing — and it's just a shame I" 

"Really, Nettie," cried her sustained and self-controlled sister 
** you and Alice together are so unaccustomed to trouble that yoi 
are entirely incapable of taking a stand against it. Remember 
dear, that for others' sakes we should not bend utterly prostrate 
however weary the blast." 

Here she sighed again — a long, deep-drawn sigh, as one who ha< 
risen, and, though shaken, should not fall again. 

*' Jane !" demanded the blonde mourner, irascibly, " what am ] 
to tell Colonel Leonard ? I mean, how am I to — Oh I good gra 
clous, what does the man mean, coming and bothering, when onlj 
last month I had to go down and congratulate him, and all sorti 
of tiresome stuff I" 
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Addie kept her ejes in subjection, and standing in the shadow 
behind the writing-table, seemed ahnost nnobserved ; but though 
she did not raise her head or stare, she could not prevent her 
giances creeping along the carpet to where the throbbing, sobbing 
fignre lay prostrate on the sofa, keeping time to her drearj moans 
bj rocking to and fro. 

•* Something really distressmg has occurred, Nettie," said Jane, 
in a low voice; " it is equally important to us all that it should be 
decided about at once, for here are all these notes to write; and 
ma cannot be expected to care, since she wears black already and 
would not change her face-trinuning.'' 

"What is it?** asked Nettie, with awakenmg interest. She 
^I^ pulling her handkerchief and biting her lips, and assumed a 
listening attitude. 

Her sister's voice sank still lower as she repeated — '' Miss Le 
Key writes me that the white crape bows I had .relied on to take 
the dead black shade off our faces are totally out of the question 
in the present style, and that all she can do is to frill a fall illusion 
border, no softer than the heavy bombazine or stiff black crape." 

" Oh, bother I" cried Miss Nettie, now fably exasperated. " It's 
•fl a dreadful imposition. I don't care what Miss Le Roy says, for 
Uy Dolbert went to Madame Lubert, after Miss Le Roy had 
t(ti her marabouts would not be worn last winter, and she proved 
by Paris letters that they were all the rage there. So I don't put 
a shadow of fsAth m Miss Le Roy when she says such shocking 
things. I would look like a witch in black, without a particle of 
relief, and I'll go to Madame Lubert myself. Oh, pshaw ! what a 
bore! I can't go myself, but 111 send to her, and let Miss Le Roy 
know we won't be made frights of. Tell that girl to tell her all 
*bout it. Dear mel there's that colonel waiting. Eleanor knew 
how to talk to him, and no one else does. Why couldn't she 
^ve— Oh, dear I it's too bad I" 

^Dms bemoaning her cousin's loss and her own consequent 
tjfonble, Miss Nettie went down to condole with " that bothering 
<^lonel," and Miss Jane fell into another train of thought about 
tbe dreadful alternative of looking like a witch, or defying the style. 
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"Miss Dolbert is below, and she says may she ran np a m 
ment ?" annoanced the man who had opened the door for Addie. 

Miss Jane's face brightened instantly. 

** By all means," she said, cheerfully, and then composed h 
countenance to sadness, and took up her pocket-handkerchief. 

"Alice," she said, softly, to her sister — but there was a war 
ing tone in her voice — " do, in mercy's name, sit up and smooi 
your hair. If you are going to roll over yourself in that wa 
pray put on a dressing-wrapper, and you won't look so shocking! 
tossed.'* 

To this sensible counsel the other returned no answer, and.onl; 
gathered herself closer among the cushions, as if striving to get on 
of sight and hearing of the world. 

The door opened, and a light figure, fluttering in silk and laa 
appeared. Miss Jane rose, and, burying her face in her haodlcei 
chief, held out •her hand. Miss Dolbert, a commonplace4ookiii( 
girl, but so exquisitely arrayed as to counterfeit both style am 
beauty, advanced, and, with trhispered condolence, kissed her ftkm 
tenderly. 

" So dreadfully sudden, too I" she murmured ; " shocked us al 
completely ; and you are quite broken down, I'm sure. Poo 
Alice I she should go to bed, really. We are all so sorry for you 1 

She had now approached the sofa, from which Alice rose, stifflj 
and looked at her almost vacantly with her dull, inflamed eyes. 

Miss Dolbert took her passive hand and kissed her passim 
cheek. 

Then she drew back and almost shuddered. 

" Why, she's in a blazing fever!" she cried, with a little start ' 
alarm. " Oh, Jane, you should do something for her I" 

" I'm well enough," said Alice, listlessly, and, as if denying tl 
suspicion of fever, she immediately fell to shivering as if she we 
chilled to the heart. 

Jane glanced at her with less sympathy than might have be< 
looked for, and saying that she should see to her having the doct* 
when her mother awoke, plunged at once into the important ai 
distressing point of the white trimming. 
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"Ma is taking her afternoon sleep, and being so broken down by 
onr trouWe, cannot be disturbed," she explained. "I thought of 
you, Lily, the moment I received this note. I said to myself, 
there's dear Idly Dolbert, who has the best taste and the kindest 
nature in existence, and she .can advise us. Tour coming is so op- 
pcHinne that it seems providential, and I really think we are right 
in believing Heaven will not afflict people beyond their strength, 
ud that we should look for gleams of mercy through the darkest 
donds of sorrow/' 

" How beautifully you bear trouble, Jane 1" said her friend softly. 
Id tender admiration. " It is a lesson, really ; but you always 
were so strong and self-controlled." 

Miss Jane dusted her eyes lightly with her handkercEief, and 
iossiDg her friend for sympathy, put Miss Le Roy's note in her 
bod. Alice dropped back in her place on the sofa, and lay quiet 
ud motionless, as if a stupor had succeeded her paroxysm of weep- 
ing. 

"Let me see the Misses Le Roy for you," suggested Miss Dol- 
bert, when she bad finished reading, her face full of the.importanoe 
^ the subject. '' I think something could be managed in the way 
^ crape flowers* A cousin, you know. Why, the Winters wore 
inode ribbon for their grandfather, because the dull shade of bom* 
bazine made them seem so sallow ; and a cousin isn't so near a rela- 
tive, I should say." 

" Of course not. I said to Nettie that you were just the one 
to Bet ns right," said Jane, subduing a rising disposition towards 
cheerfulness as she saw a way out of her trouble, and bringing her 
delicate cobweb of a handherchief in play as a cover to her satisfac- 
tion. " It is, perhaps, scarcely allowable, the extent of mourning we 
^ve designed. Strictly speaking, we might have confined ourselves 
to dull black silks, that are so becommg when soft and rich, with 
crape folds and bands ; but poor Cousin Eleanor was so dear to us 
ali.»» 

^e girl on the sofa sprang up ; her face was scarlet, and eyes 
^wewild. 
*^She isn't dead," she cried ; " it's a cheat ; people have been 
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borkd alive often because thej seemed dead. It's a trance ; Pi 
sure it is only a trance. Oh, Nell, my darling, my darling 1 The 
shan't put her in the earth. Let me look at her : I'll bring he 
back, indeed ; indeed I will. Oh, don't go on sewing that honibk 
black stuff ; don't, don't, don't I " 

She waved her hands about, and threw back her falling hair like 
a distracted creature as she was, and Miss Dolbert stepped towanis 
the door in alarm. 

Her sister looked at her in strong displeasure. 

'' It is positive selfishness," she said, not loudly, but angrilj, 
" and I shall be obliged to rouse ma, although it is so necessaiy 
that she should not be disturbed." 

"About the veils," suggested Miss Dolbert, in a whisper. "If 
you haven't decided, I think I can arrange them so that the white 
crape will be perfectly proper." 

" Alice, pray try to be reasonable. Yes, that will be so good itt 
you ; and I never thought of it ; we can deepen the mourning Ib 
them, so as to allow a slight relief in the face arrangement." 
Here she turned to Addie, saying, " Stop here, child, for a mo- 
ment ; I'll mention, in my note to Miss Le Roy, that I was obliged 
to detain you." 

Miss Jane and her friend in need then retired together. Addio 
remained standing where she had stood all the time, and one of the 
dressmakers said to the other, in a low tone — 

** That young girl must be tired." 

" Why don't you sit down ?" said the one who had been cutting 
out the pattern, and as she spoke she moved a chair towards her 

** Thank you, ma'am," said Addie, and dropped into it. 

At the sound of her voice the girl on the lounge started oi 
agam and looked at her. She was flushed and feverish, but stil 
she shivered, and kept drawing herself together for warmth. 

" I want some one to carry a message for me," she whisper©* 
" Wm you ?" 

Addie rose instantly, and all three dressmakers dropped th^ 
work and looked round. 

" I want a doctor/' continued the girl, in a suppressed toa^ 
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^ a good doctor ; the best that can be foand, and I will be so thank- 
fiil to you if you will bring me one." 

"She's sick — real sick," whispered one of the younger dress- 
makers to the other. 

"Yes, she is," assented the other, **and her ma should be 
woke up and told about it." 

"Miss Alice," said the eldest woman, "may I go and speak to 
jonr ma about having Dr. Rodgers sent for ? I know he can give 
yon Bomething that will help you right away." 

"No, no, not him ; I don't want him," cried the poor girl, dis- 
tractedly. " He wouldn't help her, for he did all he could, and it 
was no use ; but* there must be some one with more skill. SomeP 
thing can be done — ^it must be done. Oh, they're all so calm and 
Mbmissive. They'll drive me mad. She would have given her 
life to save any one of them, and they won't try to do any thing 
for her." 

"Oh, Miss Alice," said the good woman, kindly, " you must try 
to think it was God's will took her away, and bring yourself to 
Bnbmit." 

"Submit!"shrieked the poor creature, madly. "Submit! What 
does it matter about me ? It's her I want to save. She said her 
life was perfect ; that she stood in the sunshine, and could see no 
cloud. It never was meant that she should die. Heaven could 
aot be so cruel. In only three days, too I It cannot be — ^it can- 
not be!" 

A handsome woman, perfectly dressed, and very elegant in style 
^ manner, now opened the door and looked in with a sweet, im- 
passive face. 

"Is Alice ill?" she asked, gently. 

The woman who had spoken rose and stepped forward. 

" She's nervous and excited, Mrs. Wharton," she answered, in 
& wlusper, " and may have a fever, if a physician doesn't do some- 
^g to prevent it." 

"Do you really think so. Miss Bond?" returned the lady, with 
^e same sweet composure; " then we'll have Dr. Rodgers come 
**P at once and see her. Alice, my dear, does your head ache ?" 
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she continued, approaching the sofa, where her daaghter had thro!» 
herself once more. She bent slowly forward, as one who would d 
nothing hastily or ungracefully, and who had even declined to gro\ 
old or faded through the wear and tear of emotion. Time wooli 
fly relentlessly, but every other ill could be baffled by composure 
and in^serene beauty and wonderful preservation she stood now ai 
fresh, unwrinkled fifty, a pillar of proof in her own system. 

Her less happy daughter answered her only with a short, hard, 
convulsive gasp, and she leant a little nearer, saying still more 
sweetly — 

''Have a little camphor-wdter, dear, and come and lie downii 
my quiet room, where the shutters are dark ; it will cool yoni 
head and take that unpleasant inflammation out of your eyes." 

Still no reply from the obdurate weeper, and the tender mothei 
was just about to touch her softly with her pretty white handfl 
that had preserved their prettiness and whiteness by never mon 
than touching any thing in this world, when even the beautifii 
composure of her face and manner was startled and almost oat 
raged; for, without a word or sign of preparation, the self-willed 
and persistent Alice rolled in strong convulsions at her feet. 

Every woman in the room sprang to the furthest end of it ii 
alarm, and Mrs. Wharton, white and trembling, shielded her face 
with her hands, being constitutionally opposed to unpleasant sights 
Addie had neither jumped aside nor uttered a word of surprise oi 
dismay, but falling on her knees beside the figure on the floor, sIm 
lifted the head from the strained and unnatural position in which ii 
had fallen, and called oat for water. 

"And bring that camphor the lady spoke of quick,'' sh< 
screamed. ** Unfasten her dress while I hold her; don't let he 
head drop — the blood's settling there already. Give me a spoon 
She can't drink it out of a glass. There, that will do, if she cai 
only swallow it." 

A glance discovered for her that Miss Bond would be her moe 
reliable aid ; and while the rest ran frightened down-stairs, st 
and the elder dressmaker, by the aid of water, camphor, and val< 
rian, had brought their poor patient back to her natural qnie 
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lihongfa her consciousness was not completely restored, when 
lane came mnning in, accompanied by Dr. Kodgers. 

The physician was a kind, though decided-looking man ; not at 
all young, though quick and elastic in every movdment. 

"What have you been doing?" he said, addressing Addie, 
wblkthe held Miss Alice's hand in his own, and seemed to^think. 

In a few words Addie answered, without hesitation, that she had 
le^ people taken so before, and had used snch of the remedies as 
were at hand as she had seen then applied. 

*^ Very well," he answered; *' very well, very well," and turned to 
Hiss Bond. '^ Just take her feet, will you, and we'll place her 
more comfortably on this couch." 

"Doctor," said Jane, anxiously, ** is there any thing to be appre- 
Iieoded ? Is it any thing more than excitement and want of self- 
control ?" 

'' It is not serious, I hope," said the doctor, pointedly discarding 
W definition of the case. ''It is so far merciful as to produce 
partial unconsciousness, and I fancy that must be a great relief 
compared to the feeling that preceded it. 

"Oh!" sighed Miss Jane, ''I'm so glad! a complication of sor- 
row needs more than human strength to overcome, and I am just 
DOW beginning to see my way towards enduring our present 
twmble." 

With this she beckoned to Addie, who reluctantly left her 
place at the head of the sofa, and, looking back sadly at the white 
^ there that seemed settling into marble composure, now that 
the storm of feeling was for a moment lulled, wiped away a few 
% tears that suddenly rose in her eyes. 

"You will give this note to Miss Le Boy; it explains my rea- 
sons for detaining you, and tell her my decision about the 
white crape is irrevocable. She can send you up with the first 
^t as soon as completed ; for I should like them all perfect, with 
^tiresome alterations, after the funeral is over." 

Addie, seeing no possibility ai aiH^cnse to delay, though her 

neart lingered with the poor mourner whose grief had been too 

^▼y to be borne, was fain to curtsy and retire. 
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As she descended the stairs she saw Mrs. Wharton lying at 
rest in a great easj-chair, in the shady and spacious front chamher 
on the second floor, whilst an assidnoas maid fanned and bathed 
her brow with rose-water. 

She looked so placid and beantifol as she lay there in repose, 
the pale chestnut of her soft, glossy hair, and the pare, peariy 
whiteness of her complexion, in relief against the deep crimson of j 
the cushions, that Addie came slowly on, accommodatinj; her 
steps to the desire she felt for gazing. A delicate white head* 
dress, that was soft and lovely as a snow-wreath, sarromided her 
bands of untarnished hair ; and her sweet pink lips were paiify 
unclosed, showing the shining of little white teeth that were pet 
feet as a baby's. 

"It can't be the flutter of her heart she's lying there to get 
oyer ; for it's the heart that wears people out, and she's not worn 
at all," thought Addie to herself, as she passed out of sight of the 
picture. 

In the lower hall, Miss Nettie was saying good-by to CoIcnmI 
Leonard, the sorrowful gentleman whom Addie had followed hilo 
the house. 

" You will forgive my boring yon so long a tune," he wa« »?• 
ing, sadly, as she went by ; ** but you are a miser's gold to n» 
now, and must forgive my selfishness in gloating over the comfirt 
you can give me." 

Miss Nettie was smiling, of course, mournfully, in return ; vA 
Addie made up her mind that it must have been easier to conddo 
with him than she had supposed, when she went so reluctant^ 
and pettishly to the task. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ADDIE's SYlfPATHT. 

♦•Well, did yon stay to wake the corpse f" was Miss Tod's 
reeting, as Addie entered the workroom, at dnsk, and found all 
be place lighted and business proceeding with nnintermpted 
rdocity. 

"It's well I had all the folds to stitch, yon young sorrow, or I 
ikonkl take a year's growth out of you for staying," said Miss 
Debby, wamingly. " Here's Kitty Donahne been driven wild, 
with no one to help her in the kitchen, and you off galliyanting 
nmnd the streets, staring in at every shop-window, I suppose." 

"Then you suppose wrong," said Addie, shortly ; "and there's 
your note." 

"And this is my note, is it ?" said Miss Debby, eyeing her, half 
•nniBed and half angry ; " and you think it's best to put a bold face 
on it, after being away long enough to drive any but a set of 
Jobs, as we are, crazy." 

"Fm not putting a bold face on, Miss Debby," said Addie, de- 
c&cDy — "not a bit of it ; but I thmk it would be so much better 
to lee if I'm wrong first, and blame me afterwards, rather than fly 
at me before you know the reason why." 

**Phew 1" whistled Miss Tod, *' we're not going to take thmgs 
u we have done ; and there's a new kink in the little pig's tail. 
VeD, Addie dear, before your dignity comes on yon so strong 
^t a body will be afraid to ask you to do any thing for them, 
^ you please to bring me the length of a flea's halter of black 
>3k cord out of the box there ?" 

"Oh, Miss Tod," said Addie, mournfully, as she placed the re- 
^'Wed amount of trimming on the milliner's knee, " how sad it 
Jttiist be to die young, and make every one wretched you leave 
behind I" 

"Is every one wretched up in Worth-street ? It's more than I 
^ected if they are. I've always found that people who were 
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hard to please abont little things, and conld be made pcrfecti 
crazy if yon pat a wrong shade of ribbon or a wrong flower 1 
their bonnets, were splendid ones to wrestle with big troubles an 
get the better of them. Mrs. Wharton herself, though shel 
lovely as a saint to look at, can get into a tearing rage if thiogi 
don't suit her." 

"Well," said Miss Debby, "here's a note that should go in th 
British Masenm as a model of feeling and fashion coml^loed. 
They won't stand the black crape, Margaret, as I told you ; sad 
they say they'll wear heavy veils and deep bombazine mantka 
It's not out of disrespect to the darling cousin, I must remember^ 
who, were she living, would be the last of human creatures to 
suggest sach a horrid sacrifice. Here's a list of authorities for the 
white loops they propose to have, that would satisfy any one, Fa 
sure ; so get the white crape, and let us throw a gleam of bright- 
ness into this shadow of grief." 

"Am I to go down to Kitty and help about tea?" asked 
Addie, looking so pale and dejected, as she waited, that Kifl 
Debby's sense of humor and kind-heartedness divided the day, aad 
she laughed till tears stood in her eyes. 

" Poor little goose I" she said, wiping away the moisture firoa 
her cheeks ; " it's wrong to put you in the way of such tbingir 
since you take them so to heart. Cheer up, puss! it's only 
skin-deep the trouble you saw, and will soon be over. Yonll see 
them all here before Christmas, bespeaking new things, as gay tf 
larks." 

" No, no. Miss Debby, you don't know — you weren't there ; Ae 
rest are queer and hard in their way, but the pretty one — Miss 
Alice they called her — she felt the real heart-grief ; for it's nearij 
killing her. Oh I if you had seen her struggling under it, as if i< 
were a great cruel wave that was creeping up over her heart, tc 
crush and overwhelm it, you would have pitied her, as I did. Sh* 
gave a cry, and fell down in spasms ; and I ran and lifted up b^J 
head — such a pretty head, with soft, shining hair — and I helper 
her all I could, till the doctor came and said it was all right." 

"You helped her I" cried Miss Debby, opening her eyes i 
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isioiiisluDeiit. ^ What do you know aboat qMsma 7 Toa ODght 
K> haye got oat of the way at ODoe.'' 

"No,'' said Addie, reflectifely ; "I think I did right to stay. 
Ton see, Miss Debby, I osed to notice people taken that way at 
the ^Honse.' To be sore it wasn't grief with them, bat it seemed 
JQst the same ; and I thought I would do what I had seen done, 
M ibey all ran off firightened, except Miss Bond." 

"Except Miss Bond I" repeated Miss Debby, still more aston- 
'^A»L "Lord bless ns f bat the yoong one has their names as 
pat as if she belonged to the establishment. We sent her np to 
ne about the trimming, and she turns out to be iutimately con- 
aected with the family's afiSictions." 

Miss Tod, who had shared her employer's surprise, here re- 
wwrcred herself to say — 

''Well, it wouldn't be Addie if she didn't b'ght on qaeer scenes ; 
iHit, as it will be nioe o'clock before we get ready to go home, it 
voold only be Christian and decent-like in her to lend Kitty a 
huid about tea, or we'll all be starred entirely." 

Thus reminded, Miss I>ebby, who was considered by the girls as 
tbe most liberal meoiber of the firm, took out her purse, and, in 
whispered conference, decided on certain viands as suitable and 
cofiTeoieDt to such an occasion. 

It was after she had been out to a neighboring grocer's and 
•btaioed them that Addie returned to her usual sphere in the 
Utchen, and after an elaborate tucking up of cuffs and tying on 
of tbe apron, offered her services to the silent and apparently 
WttmiaWe Kitty. 

"Och, I'm bothered,^ said Kitty, in reply to the proposal of 
^' "I'm fairly bothered to death ; so don't be standing in my 
Way and talking nonsense." 

"It's not nonsense, Kitty," Addie urged, in an injured tone; 
"if yoa're bothered, there's the more need of my helping you. 
^^on't be cross, and just see how bright I'll be about fixing things. 
Hwe's dried sausage and cheese, and here's a paper of sweet 
^^l^rs and one of soda-biscuit. I'll put them all in plates, and 
wt the cheese and sausage while you get the tea ready." 
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'< I'm not sajiDg any thing agin yon, Addle," admitted Eitly, i 
a mUdcr tone ; ** whin I say I*m bothered, it's nothii^ yoa eai 
help, or you'd do it fast enough, I know." 

** Well, then, if it's the work ap-stairs, and the troable of ha? 
ing to get the girls something to eat, no one can be blamed fan 
that either, Kitty." 

" Sure I'm blammg no one,*' cried Kitty, with renewed impa* 
tience ; '' I'm glad of the work, being that itil bring in moo^ 
when money's needed ; and as for the girls, they'll jist take what 
they'll get, and that's all about it." 

After this ubsatisfactory rejoinder, Addie paused in her efforts 
to sharpen an edgeless knife on the stone hearth, and r^arded her 
companion with severe interest. 

'* Now, Kitty," she said, solemnly, after a long silence and a 
long-drawn breath, " I may as well tell you what I think as keep 
it in my mind against you. I think you're given to fretfolMfli 
and ill-temper at times, and it's really mean of you to give wif 
when you have such a good, noble heart in the end. It puts m 
out, too, and I have no one to talk to but yon, you know, Kittj, 
when I'm down here, and I can't talk when you snap me off — can If 
. Kitty stopped suddenly in the midst of filling the palm of hff 
hand with tea from an old black canister with a broken lid, aad 
looking at her youthful mentor for a moment, broke out into a 
short but hearty laugh. Almost mstantly she checked it, ynA t 
sigh, and said, kindly — 

" Faith, Addie, you're a divarsion to any one wid yer ain» 
Well, dear, I'm not mad and I'm not faling cross, aither, but je 
see I've a little stinging kind oy worry on my mind, and it kapes 
me unaisy. Where were ye so long this afternoon ?" 

** Oh, I want to tell you, Kitty, and it'll do you good to think 
of other people's grief, whatever your trouble may be," said Addle^ 
eagerly, and she related to her all about the death of Miss Eleanor 
Wharton and the sorrow of her cousin. 

** Sure I heard it before from the chambermaid that was heit 
last evening ; Mary Brady's her name, and she's cousin to the 
Doyles. Says she to me, ^ Kitty,' says she, 'it's like a show to 
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lee the goings on np-stairs— K)ne oy thim worrying about the 
ireBses, and another jist mad bekase it pnts off a trip they was 
tlunking of making to France, and the other breaking out eyerj 
little while at the rest for the want of faling.' It's that one joa 
mane, I suppose ?" 

''Kitty/' said Addie, impressiyely, "it would melt your heart 
'too see her. Oh, Kitty, it is real, true, strong, killing grief she 
feeis. Perhaps it may be her death, too." 

** Never fear,'* responded Kitty, shortly ; *' she'll live and get 
brayely over it." 
"That's unfeeling," murmured the girl, wamingly. 
^'No, darling, I'm speaking of what I know and have seen, and 
I'm a year or two older nor you, you'll confess. Sure I know 
tfaim that has seen ivery hope in life cut off suddint, laving thim 
nothing but a dry, withered stalk, as ye may say, widout a lafe or 
a flower, instead of every thing blooming and fragrant, and they 
nse op from under the blow, and lived aud struggled widout pace 
w hope, or any thing to look forra'd to, except the blissing of 
death in God's own good time." 

"Yes," assented Addie, slowly, "I can believe that, for — for I 
bow it, too ; but — but, Kitty, you are not so wretched — dear 
Kitty, are you ?" 

Kitty clapped the lid on the teapot suddenly, and turned around 
BO as to face Addie's sympathetic gaise ; the character of her ex- 
pression changed entirely, and a dawn of merriment woke in her 
gray eyes. 

"I'm not the kind that meets wid such blows, Addie," she said, 
laughing; "sure ye're not as sharp as I tuck ye for if ye'd sus- 
pect me ov any romance. There's comfort in every thing, and 
^ that has no beauty is kept from many a bitter blow. The 
one I'm thinking ov was a lady, and the toast of the town she lived 
"» for her beauty and her swateness." 

"Oh," said Addie, with a gasp of relief, "then it's only just a 
story that you remember ; but, Kitty, though you're not handsome 
altogether, you're very agreeable when you are not bothered ; and, 
K%, do yon know I shouldn't like to think that I was too plain 

6 
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or ill-looking to suffer. Fd rather not escape in that waj. I gBfi^ 
pose that's very silly — ^is it 1^ 

" Silly enough ; and here's the things waitii^, and cut away up 
to see if they're ready. I'ye a arrant to go to-night, so I nade ixp 
be in a hnrry." With mnch of her original asperity returDac^ 
Kitty hustled Addie op-stairs, and following dose on her feeek 
with an old tray, began to serre tea to the assembled workroom 
ont of every devisable kind of ciq) and mng in the establiduneiUy 
whilst Addie deftly followed in her wake with erackos and the rest 
of the refreshments, and waited on the girls, whose appetitu 
proved themselves sharpened by labor, and caosed Kitty to remark, 
as she drew her flaming shawl about her, previous to sallying out 
on her " arrant" — 

''It's not much the ladies will make ont ot the job, &ith; M 
aiting and drinking I niver saw; and it's thim should be ^ad to 
stop till midnight, afther sich a ploughman's male as they made ovit»'' 

Kitty's forebodings were not felt by Miss Norah, evidently, for 
she seemed in better spirits — whilst the weary giris yawned and 
stitched their way through the heavy pile of folds and bands — tliia 
she had done for weeks past. ** It's only once in a while," she said 
to them, encouragingly, *^ and the day after tonnorrow will be Soi- 
day, so that you can rest then." 

** I think the eyes will drop out of my head with boring owr 
this black stuff," returned Miss Tod, not at all imposed on by thii 
view of the matter. *' If I ever have a place of my own, I'll havf 
hands for black work that are able to buy glass eyes when their own 
wear out — none of us are." 

Miss Norah laughed — a gentle, faint little laugh. '* Oh dearl it^ 
not so bad as that, I know," she said; ''and it's so long since we 
made black before, and not as if we were accustomed to it. Lrt 
me see, there have been no mourning bonnets since the Martins, 
and that was in May, you know." 

" Well," said Miss Debby, decidedly, '* these have to be done, 
and so it's better to do them than talk about them. There was a 
gentleman here, Norah, to look at the rooms." 

"When?" cried Miss Norah, eagerly; so eagerly, indeed, that 
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Miss Tod leaned over, nnder {Hretence of pins, to Miss Jobson, and 
pinched her arm, whilst reaching her cushion. Unconscious of this 
comment on her "closeness," or " sharpness/' where money matters 
were concerned, Miss Norah questioned her sister about the appii- 
caaty and hearing that he had been taken up through the apart- 
iBents by Kitty, because Addle was out, and that he had been de- 
filed to call in the coming morning about terms, etc., eyince4 soma 
perturbation. ''It was only those Matthews girls looking at 
cheap hats," she said, in allusion to her own occupation; "they 
^H order them, and Elitty is so unattractive to strangers. Oh, 
Bebbyl why didn't you go yourself, or ask Mary Jobson to oblige 
k4 u by talking to him 7" 

"liTell, as for me, I was so busy with the crowns that I was 
fitting, that I didn't know he had been here till he had gone; and 
ufor Kitty, I fancy she did as well as any one would, for he said 
the rooms were charming, and that he'd see you without fail in the 
nwrning." 

Miss Norah grew more and more agreeable after this announce- 
ment, and as soon as the lights were turned down in the parlors, 
eameinto the workroom and lent a hand herself, a piece of energy 
ttd industry she had not achieved in years. 

" Bat what does she do with all the money ?" said Addie to 

lerscl^ as she went up to bed that night, after observing her 

ejforts to hasten and assist the completion of the mourning order. 

"Kitty knows— maybe she has to keep charge of it, and that's 

what makes her so crabbed at odd times." With which view of 

the case she retired, being admonished by her mistress to be up 

early and get through with her housework, so that her personal 

appearance might be improved by a clean apron, and the expected 

lodger be the more favorably impressed with the resources of the 

establishment in consequence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

addie's confidences. 

Miss Norah really appeared to be most nnaccoantably aiudoiig 
on the subject of the gentleman who had promised to call. Sbe 
beckoned to Addie, as she passed the parlor door, every time rite 
answered the bell, and enjoined on her the strictest politeness and 
civility of deportment in case it shonld be he, and on every fivsh 
disappointment her spirits became more and more depressed. At 
last, as it wore on towards noon, Addie responded to a qnick, im- 
perative ring, that turned out to be the summons of a dashing, 
handsome gentleman, little more than a youth, but manly and self' 
possessed in appearance. He was tall and muscnlarly hnflt, 
though light and graceful in every movement, and there was some- 
thing of pride, and more of spirit, in the flash of his eye, whDe 
around his mouth played an expression of sweet young frankness 
of heart that was like a smile, and tempered the gleam. 

Being so fully instructed as to her duty, Addie commenoed 
showing and commending the apartments, whither she had hurried 
him on his first allusion to lodgings, but he stopped her with ft 
laugh — 

" I'm going to take them," he said, " and shall discover all their 
beauties for myself. Will I make terms with you, or is there a re- 
sponsible party that must be consulted ?" 

"Certainly,'' said Addie; "Miss Norah, you know — and W 
fetch her up while you take a rest." Instantly departing witk 
this intent, she reappeared almost as instantly, followed by Wfi 
Norah herself, who smiliBd and curtsied, and evidently impressed 
the new tenant with her native grace and tender fading beauty. 

Being keen in perception, it now struck Addie that no more f^ 
vorable time could be selected for a tite-a-tite with her friend, Mr. 
Siebert, with whom she had not been able to have a word for days* 
owing to the workroom hurry. She felt the bargain would ^ 
closed on the subject of the rooms, and Miss Norah would be too 
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ell pleased with the event to think of her absence from duty, or 
e very much displeased about it if she did. 

Tapping at the door, she waited a moment for an answering 
¥ord of permission to enter; and finding it did not come, she re- 
peated the sound. Even then there seemed to be no stir within, 
and, remembering that she had not seen the painter on the stair- 
case that day, she knocked with increased force, thinking ho 
nught be ill, and unable to respond. A yawning voice said — 

" What is it ? Who's there ?" at length, and in no very gracious 
toDe. But Addie joyfully replied, '* Oh, youVe only been sieep- 
iBg. How nice, that you're not sick, as I was afraid. May I 
come in a moment ?" 

" To be sure," assented Mr. Siebert; and in she went, to find the 
painter getting up in his dressing-gown and slippers, from the 
diintwjovered sofa, and yawning prodigiously as he did so. 

'*Dall work, these day naps, Addie," he confessed; ^'but I 
Ittve been staying with a sick boy for a night or two, and you 
can't paint when your eyes won't stay open, can'you, puss ?" 

Addie nodded, and expressed in her face much solicitude, as she 
inqnired if the boy were very sick, or if he were a friendless boy. 
"He was very ill; he's better now, and among good friends," 
wid the painter, gravely. " But," he added, changing his tone to a 
pleasanter, more cheerful one, " I've been working for a patron 
of joars. Don't you remember the pretty lady that called you 
stupid in the hall below, the other day ?" 

" Miss Farron I Yes ; but she didn't mean that ; she would 
^ apt to say any thing was stupid that she didn't take the trouble 
^ think about at all She's beautiful, but not altogether nice," 
said Addie. 

"Well, nice or not, she desired me to paint a picture for her, 
^dthat without knowing who I was at all. You see, she looked 
*t that very same little meadow scene you were so ungracious as 
to criticize, and asking the framer who did it, gave an order for a 
copy,» 

"That was just as pleasant as an angel," cried Addie, with 
enthusiasm. " I'm so glad ; for she has such grand, lovely rooms 
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to hang . pictures in, you can't think. Oh ! are yon going to cany 
it home ? Do, pray, so that yon can see where she'll have it hm^ 
up. It can't help looking splendid on such walls, and she'll pat a 
gorgeous frame round it, you may be sure." 

" You know all about the establishment, it seems." 

" I went there with a message for Miss Norah, and I waited 
for an answer. Her father, who is the most delightful gentleman 

that ever was bom, I think , Of course I could not like him 

better than you, but he has more — more — I don't know what to 
call it," said Addie, gathering her brows in the effort to think It 
out, and pausing nonplused for a word." 

** He's an elegant gentleman ; why should you compare huB to 
a poor old dauber like me at all ?" 

^* Don't call yourself names, and put me out when Pm thmkng, 
please," «ried Addie, peremptorily. " There — ^that's it — ^it's styl^— 
manner, you know ; the ability to say things with an air, and to 
make his looks and movements speak too. Tou are just as agree- 
able, you know," she hastened to add, reassuringly; '^but that^ 
the difference between you." 

'* You were saying you saw him. Well, did he, with all tW 
distinguished grace of his, notice yon in the least ?" 

" That's it," cried Addie, laughing ; " that's the funny part. 
"Why, he really asked what I thought of a queer-looking little fiit 
man, who was so seriously comical that you laughed out the 
minute you caught his eye." 

" Was he a guest, too ?" 

'* He was a picture, but not like yours, you know; this was a real 
picture, just like people are ; and he almost winked at me as K 
looked at him." 

" And what did Mr. Farron say ?" 

" I don't think he said much, for I can't recall what it was; bat 
he is one of those people who make you understand them by thei^ 
smiles and glances. I think he is so very pleasant, that I am gl>A 
I cannot see him often." 

''Why not? I think it must be delightful to see pleasant 
people." 
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*' Oh, yes; bat Fshoald beeome dusconteated, I fear, to think I 
was not bora among that kind of persons, into that kind of life, 
that opens wide a l»*oad, bright picture, full of life and glory. 
There's no look forward in sach a poor mean way as I am bom 
to go," 

The painter had been gathering his brashes and colors, and 
laymg them in order about hun. He now sat down and worked 
a little while, withoat speaking. Then he said — 

^ You are right, Addie; any thing or any place that makes one 
discontented or nnhappy is to be avoided. A risit that makes a 
nsefol, cheerful child talk like a worn-out heroine of a novel, had 
better not be repeated.'' 

"That's being sharp and cutting, that is," cried Addie, laugh- 
Bkg; ''and it wasn't a visit I ran an errand, that was all. I 
never could be discontented, but I might like to be different. The 
sight of fine people and fine things fills mo with such thoughts, 
«id nothing more. I know I hare to do what I was born to do, 
and I mean to do it as well as I can; but I wish sometimes — there^ 
you're making that very, very blue sky that you can't see into, 
a&d I doa^t like — again." 

Mr. Siebert laughed kindly and indulgently. 

^Yon are harder to please than Miss Farron, you see," he 
ttid, " It was this very same sky struck her fancy." 

'^Istft it odd ?" said Addie, seriously. " But her father and she 
knev nothing abovLt such things, I remember.'^ 

** Now yoa are so anamtabk, that I ought not to show you 
this face I have here. It is only a sketch, but it pleases me better 
than any work of my own ever did. It is the boy's face with 
^hom I have been watching for these nights past" 

He laid the bristle-board, on whk^fa the crayon sketch was taken, 
oat smoothly on the table by the window, and fixed his eyes 
«b8er?antly on Addie, as she bent over it, all intisrest and atten- 
tioft. 

'* Why, he's dead," she gasped in surprise, with a little tincture 
^ pain. " How beautiful he was 1 Oh, such lovely, lovely eyc- 
^s! But you said he was better." 
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**WeIl — entirely well — and nerer to know pain or bq 
more." 

. " Oh, yes, I know now. I always try to think God ghres 
death like a bitter draught that cures, and they sleep to W£ 
well, and never to be ill again, in Heaven." 
i The painter nodded. 

" But did you do this ?" she asked, a little incredulously 
is so clear and true in every line. Jjook at the hair ; it is 
and heavy, and the mouth is fixed, and so awfully still and s 

The painter drew it away from under her hands, and wen 
it to a chest of drawers at the further end of the room, 
portfolio lay there, and he was a long time fixing it in 
When he came back, Addie saw he had been struggling with 
unusual feeling ; his eyes were heavy and downcast, and hi 
der, childlike mouth was trembling with the effort he ms 
suppress it. 

She was instinctively conscious of pain in others, and eve 
ions to avoid increasing it by questioning or curiosity. 

" There's a new lodger," she remarked, in a casual ton 
then recalling what a handsome young man he was, anc 
unconsciously she had been attracted by his looks, went on 
that he was more elegant-looking than any of his predec< 
and altogether charming. ** Miss Norah is so pleased aboi 
she continued, ** that I thought she would not say any thin 
took a minute or two to come in and see you ; but there's 
dusting to be done before he brings his trunks, and Kitty's 
out again to-day, so I'll go now and do it." 

"I hope he's agreeable in his ways, puss, and don't tj 
whistling before daybreak, as that Italian did ; nor have car 
ties ending in rows, like the Englishman." 

" That was before I came," said Addie. " When I first 8 
there was a Southerner, who was so loud and fierce, that 
every thing with a crash and a bang. He used to come clai 
down stairs, and tread on my fingers when I was rubbing the 
and he swore dreadfully, and talked like that parrot next 
without any pleasant under tones in his voice." 
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"He was a coarse, bad man, with money/' said the painter. 

' Men can be coarse and bad, and be qnite endorable in poverty, 

out money makes them ntterly unbearable." 
*'Bnt he was better than that silent, sneaking gentleman, 

that only stayed a month, while he gained a lawsuit here. He 

wound np and down the passage like a snake, and had bad, mean 

eyes." 
^'Addie,** said a voice, sharply, from the landing outside. 
"Yes, ma'am, I'm coming," she returned instantly, and with 
another word to the painter, hurried away. It was a whispered 
leqaest that she might see the boy's face some time again, for it 
bad taken hold of her heart by its truth and beauty. 

"There, now, Addie,'' cried Miss Debby from the stairs, "you 
mast ^ve np bothering Mr. Siebert with your nonsense, and be 
vithin call always. I'm too busy to let things drop, and run after 
you when I want you." 

As this was qnite as mild a reproof as she had dared to calcu- 
late on, when entering herself with visiting the painter, Addie 
merely nodded meekly, and answered, '' Yes, ma'am," which pro- 
ceeding so mollified Miss Debby that she assumed a pleasanter and 
lower tone in directing her about some necessary errands connected 
with the advent of the new lodger. 

It was a pleasure to Addie to discover that not only her mis- 
s's heart was lightened, owing to the circumstance of the 
'ooiQs being advantageously rented, but that Kitty Donahue was 
almost gay in consequence herself. Perhaps the girl's not supping 
in the house that evening did something towards inducing this 
teable state of feeling ; for Kitty was opposed to the appetite 
of the workroom on principle, and objected to all regaling at the 
household expense. The morning work was almost finished, and 
Miss Tod would take home whatever was incomplete, for evening 
Work for herself and family. The ladies had determined to go out 
^0 tea, and nothing remained for Kitty and Addie but a social, 
^interrupted meal together, after the lamps were lighted and the 
^^ of the day over. 
"And how nice it is I" Addie said ; " I thought you had to go 
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out to-ii%lit, mud it^ so plemsurt to hmwe joa sgieeable a&d good- 
natored, Kittj.*' 

" I did think that I wouU hare to go, but, joa see, Mis Konk 
said she would attind to the arrint herself seeing I vas pretty wdl 
tired wid working all daj/' 

**• I siqipose joa wooldn^ wish to saj where joa were g(HBg," 
SQggested Addie, her eyebrows slightlj raised, and no yerj na- 
gnioe expectation of reoeiTii^ an answo^ risible on her face. 

"It's no consam of jonrs," retorted Kittj, sharplj and deci- 
nrelj ; don't joa be taming meddlesome, or Fll giye joa the back 
OT me hand." Then, as if desirous of changii^ the sabfeet, she 
remarked, in a different tone, *' What a gaj joong giatleman ve 
are going to hare in the hoose wid as 1 he's as ikgaat as a fMCtore 
to look at." 

*'Do joa know his name?" asked Addie. *'I hope it soandi 
weU. There never was a good name in these rooms since I came 
here. Yoa know that loud man^ name was Brofford, and then 
there was Mr. Small and Mr. Pidder. Pshaw I whj don't peo^ 
have the giving of their own names, and make them saitable and 
high sonnding ?" 

'* Well, for mj part," retomed Eittj, mj own has done me til 
Ptc asked ov it, and it's the least of mj thoughts aboat it. What'e 
jour own last name, Addie ? Sure I don't think I iver heard it'' 

" I don't know," said the girl, slowlj ; and she lodged down, 
and colored painfaUj. 

"Ye don't know!" cried Kittj, incredalooslj. "Whj, joo^ 
talking nonsense ; iyerjbodj knows their name— there's no fQ^ 
getting that, though a bodj maj hare nothing else besides it in all 
the world." 

** I don't know mj name," repeated Addie, again ; " thej—- 
thej called me something that I knew did not belong to me, and 
I wouldn't keep it. Oh, ELittj I I — ^I — ^I hare no name I" 

To the dismay and astonishment of her c(mipanion, the poor 
girl here burst out into a passion of tearless sobs, that were all 
the more distracting from their entirelj unprecedented natuie. 
Up to that moment, Kitty had never seen her visited bj any emo- 
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tion of soch a character. She had looked on her as a good, true 

child at heart, whimsical and changeable in mood, eccentric in 

thought and feeling, but cheerful and merry to the verge of folly. 

Totally at a loss for words of comfort or condolence, she now i^ate 

stamg at her blankly, whilst the hysterical gasps continued, and 

shook the fragile figure, that really needed all its active sprightli- 

aess to hide its almost fleshiess proportions, and destroy the idea 

of delicacy her extreme thinness suggested. 

"Och, Addie dear!'' murmured Kitty, at length, with unao- 
eoontable tears gathering in her own eyes, ''what needs ye be 
grieTiDg for nothing f Sure you'll niver disgrace whatever name 
was yours by right ; and maybe ye'll find it out some day, and 
g^it. Don*t cry, darling— don't, ye poor, little, wake thing ye — 
aod I'll niver say another sharp word to ye. Sure, I take shame 
to meself when I get out of temper, for nothing at all, at ye ; but, 
dear, I'm sometunes put out wid things I can't spake about, and 
it makes me kind ov unaisy in my way. Sure, ye don't mind it — 
i do ye, Addie r 

"Oh, Kitty I you are as good as gold, and I do love you, too ; 

bnt it's not that— I don't know what it is. There, it's over now, 

r aad I won't cry any more. You say you have things you can't 

speak about ; so you know what it means. My name is one of 

them, Kitty — so, it's over. There, I'll help you now ; let me fix 

\ Ife tea. I want to hurry about a little — please, do let me." 

But Kitty Donahue's balm for sorrow, next to gruel, was rest. 
i*oor creature ! she had never been able to enjoy it herself, and it 
seemed to her a charmed cure for every thing. She now strove to 
adndnister it perforce to her little friend, by thrusting her back 
into her chair when she attempted to rise and assist her, and vow- 
^ that she should sit still and take ** her aise whin she could get 
iti for it wasn't often that it came in the way ov thim that was 
^om to labor and trouble." But Addie, with affected submission, 
gave in for a moment, to jumg up again and lay the cloth, and cut 
the bread and make toast for their solitary tea, which thus be- 
<^e quite a state-meal, with the unusual addition of stewed fruit 
ftod cold meat from dinner. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE NEW LODGES. 

The new lodger, whose sAreski had so appaientlj l^tened 
Miss Norah's heart, was destined to occopj a Terj different poft- 
tion from his predecessors, and soon become a farorite in tiie 
family. 

The day after his arrival he had sought Miss Debby, in her 
diair of state in the workroom, and begged to have the £a?or of a 
word or two in the halL 

" It's my sister, sir — ^yoa mistake me ; it was my sistor that jw 
saw yesterday/' replied Miss Debby, hnrriedly rising and djaeih 
gaging herself from labyrinths of ribbon and sewing-silk. 

" jS^o, if you please, it is you that I want to consult now,** he 
returned, decidedly, but smilingly. '' You see, I'm one of thi 
greatest impositions you ever met with. Your sister assured ne 
that you never gave your lodgers their meals ; and, as the room 
suited me exactly, I took them with the intent to impose on joa 
to the extent of breakfast, at the very least, as soon as I was 
safely ensconced in the shelter of the household. Now, yon wiB 
perceive that I have not the courage to carry out my plan boldly, 
and attack that calm, sweet-faced sister of yours after that ediet 
of hers. So I throw myself on your mercy, with the mild but de- 
termined assurance that it mast be done.'' 

'* What must be done, sir ?" asked Miss Debby, with a puzzled 
smile. 

" Breakfast," briefly responded the gentleman. 

" Oh, you mean that we are to furnish you with that medT' 
and Miss Debby laughed outright. " Why, it would be your own 
destruction you would be seekmg, sir. You'd waste away undei 
our regimen, and be a shadow in a mouth. To tell you the truth 
which Norah would have done in much better terms had you co0 
suited her, it is simply out of the question. We have no cool 
and no arrangements, to say nothmg of the knowledge aiv 
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taste necessary to serve meals to persons accustomed to fine 
fiyiog." 

"I b^ yonr pardon, for it seems rude, but is merely in pursu- 
MKje of my determination, you know. Do you not eat yourselves ?** 

Miss Debby altered her tone and looked serious. 

" I should tell you, sir, that we are obliged to carry on a business 
that gives us no time for the cultivation of fancies or' delicate ap- 
petites. My sister and I are forced to be content to snatch a 
moQthfol when or how we can, and are far too negligent of com- 
fort from necessity.'' 

"I sliall be content to share the snatched monthfnls, and pledge 
myself to be the least troublesome and most contented of men," 
vged the imperturbable lodger. '' Ton must know. Miss Le Roy, 
that I am a slave to my passion for domestic life, and though the 
Bame nnpitying circumstances that produce your snatched meals 
torn me to be a wanderer half my time, still, when I have an op- 
portunity, I instantly set up a little home-like altar in my Arab 
life; and in that altar, now to be established, I beg that my break- 
te may be served in whatever manner or style — the homelier the 
better — suits your convenience." 

Uiss Debby paused irresolute, and tried to think of the dishes 
*nd lecall Kitty's abib'ties in connection with eggs and toast. 

Taking advantage of her indecision, he hastened to offer a tite- 
o4He breakfast«ervice, with a variety of little things necessary to 
the occasion, and to argue convincingly that it was settled and no 
Biore need be said. 

"But," b^an Miss Debby again, " I really can't see how it is 
to be managed ; and if you only saw Elitty you would have said so 
too.'» 

'^I have seen Kitty," replied the unabashed lodger, "and the 
fe^ Kitty's appearance inspired was most reassuring. I feel 
^^inced that any thing Kitty should turn her attention to must 
^^ficessarily be a success. She is one of those little, quick, bright 
^^^tores that are equal to whatever they undertake." 

** Little, quick, bright?" repeated Miss Debby. "Oh, I see. 
Ton mean Addle ; and, by the by, if any thing can be done it must 
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be she who does if With that she ran to the head of ^e 8tair< 
case, and calling down, " Addie, come here a moment," returned, to 
be almost instantly joined by that yoang person, v^y much oat 
of breath, and enshrouded in the great coarse apron, pretty well 
bespotted with soapsuds. 

*' Ah, yes, to be sure," assented the gentleman ; ** it was apon 
.the dexterity and accomplishments of this young lady that I 
founded my hopes of coiFee and toast. You can make both, I 
know,'* he insinuated persuasively. 

Addle nodded, but looked greatly amazed from one to the other. 

" Now, Addie," said Miss Debby, impresdvely and with doe 
deliberation, ^' this gentleman says that he has made up his mini 
to breakfast here : you know how much or how little chance theie 
is of his being able to realize bis intention, and so I appeal to 
jou." 

Addie pondered. 
J^ '^' There's a — a sort of arrangement of dishes in my roooi-^ 
coffee urn, and all that," suggested the lodger. 

'* Yes, sir," replied Addie, brightening, " I saw it, and FU te 
able to do the rest, if — ^mind, you are to ranember the if— you 
don't find fault with a failure or two in the beginning." 

** You're a perfect gem," laughed the gentleman, with hilariooi 
satisfaction. " Why, there never was any thing better arranged. 
To-morrow — at eight, shall I say ? — will make the first faUure ; and 
if it should be all right, what a delightful surprise it will be !" 

Then the lodger put on his hat and gloves, and nodded, with 
good-humored kindness, to Addie, and bowed politely to H^ 
Debby, as he went away. 

"I dare say I've done a pretty piece of business in consenting to 
this nonsensical breakfasting," acknowledged Miss Debby, biting 
her lips in a rather perplexed way ; "but if it pays any tUng 
Addie, you shall have a chance to profit hj it. My sister and ^ 
want to give yon a quarter or two at school, but it's a tough jolJ 
to manage where there's so much to be done with so little." 

" Oh, Miss I" cried Addie, breaking out enthusiastically, anc 
bringing her rough apron into play about her tearful eyes, ** V^ 
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not worth what joa do for me alreadj, aod joa are just too good 
and too kind." 

" Well, finish whatever it is that yon pat on that anearthly 
wrapping for, and take it off as soon as joa can/' advised Miss 
Debbj, in allusion to the apron, and went back to the workroom 
and the mazes of ribbon and silk. IF j|l 

Addie went down to her kitchen-work with renewed energy and* 
importance, for, as she clearly realized, an enthrely new branch of 
the domestic economy was given over to her supervision; and 
whether to risk Kitty's objections by taking her into confidence on 
the flobject, or allow her to discover her in fall tide of prepara- 
tion, was the donbt that porsed ap her lips and gave her little face 
its absurdly mysterioos expression that attracted Kitty's wary eye. 

''Are yoa going to finish np that mess of scouring yoa've laid 
out for yourself ?" said Kitty, rather testily. " Mary Brady, the 
girl that lives wid the Whartons, is coming in to see oz, and look 
at the splattered state you've got yourself and every thing else into. 
daae np, do; and don't be disgracing oz wid slopping the place 
orer, ye young pollutron I" 

Addie needed no second injanction, and flew at the tins she had 
been rubbing with ashes to the extent of smearing every thing 
within reach. 

"Bench thim off under the wather^pout," suggested Kitty, 
''and niver mind the taste of black on the sides; sure they'll be 
jist as bad whin they're put over the fire agin." 

"Wait till I give 'em another rub," cried Addie, breathlessly, 
paosing in her exertions; ''I want 'em to shine like every thing, so 
M to show Mary Brady how nice we are. Who told you she was 
coming, Kitty ?" 

"Phil Rooney give me the word as he was passing this morning; 
^ be tould me that the young lady you saw in such trouble was 
^^Ij wild whin it came to the funeral, and the whole family has 
took her away to a quiet country place, to see if they can't bring 
"^ roaod again*" 

"Oh, Kitty I I'm so glad they were so kind— 4bey seemed hard 
^feelingless. Here's Mary!" 
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Somewhat mortified that her design of impressing Maiy wiA 
their household neatness was frustrated bj her untimely arriv4 
Addie swept away the dust and du*t of the scouring, and hastil/ 
washed up the table, while Kitty, spoon in hand, advanced from 
the pot she was stirring to greet her. 

"And how are ye anyway, Mary Brady ?" cried Kitty j ''sore I 
hayen't had time to spake a quiet word till ye since ye were hm 
last Christmas. What with one thing and another, a body is portj 
well druT that lives in a large family.'' 

" True for ye," responded Mary, ** but now ITl have time to tb 
fore; for beyant giving an eye to things, and doing up a tarn of 
sewing for the mistress, I'm at my own disposal for a month to 
come. How are ye. Midget ?" — this to Addie. 

" I'm very well, thank you, and I want to hear about tluit 
sweet, pretty girl. Miss Alice Wharton, that was so very, my 
sad about her cousin's death. Oh ! I do think there is sometlui||[ 
terrible in being so beloved and so mourned — ^it is almost bettor to 
have no one care for you, and know that no one's heart will break 
on your account when you die." 

" Troth, thin, there's plinty of that kind. Midget," said Mary 
Brady, nodding her head and shutting her wide, round eyefl^ bj 
way of emphasis. "Do ye know what I'm going to tell ye, nowf 
Well, there's three of thim Whartons, and not one of thim hot 
Miss Alice has a drop of human faling in her heart; and if it hadn't 
been for the tears of that poor young thing. Miss Nell would lie ia 
a dry grave to-night. They gev out they was going off to Am 
country for Miss Alice's sake, but sure it's on their own aocooat 
they're going, because the mourning don't jist suit thim, and tbef 
haven't the kind they want ready." 

"They niver had raal trouble to bow their hearts, or they 
wouldn't be so fierce about their looks, or so full of trying to set 
themselves off in becoming clothes; it's the likes of thim nadea 
pulling down wid a hard trial," opined Kitty. 

" Well, now, they say they had some bother years ago," Mary 
returned; "it was the cook told me, and she's been in the plac^ 
fifteen years next summer. She said there was great doings 
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imong thim whin she first come, oq acconnt of Miss Nell's eldest 
sister. She was a ^eat beantj and a fayorite wid thim all; and 
e?en the mistress was that way tock np wid her that she jist let 
h« do what she liked, and lade her by the nose, as ye may say." 

" Well, and what come to her at all at all, that they should be 
ia trouble on her acconnt ?" inquired Kitty. 

*^0h, thin, it's a long story, and I don't know more nor half of 
it ai^er; sure the cook tould me in a saycret, and maybe it's be- 
traying it I am." 

"Maybe so," responded Kitty, dryly; "but as Addie nor me 
do&'t know eren the name of her, we won't be likely to spread the 
itory." 

Mary Brady, taking this view of the question, laughed loud and 
long. " Since that's the case, ye'U not be much the better nor 
worse for hearing it, though, as I say I forget mostly how it goes. 
The most that's clear to me is that there was a handsome Irish 
gentieman in the case, and you and me knows how grand they can 
be, for we've seen thim in all their glory at home in the ould 
coantry." 

"And was it an Irish gentleman that bewitched her ?*' asked 
Kittj. " Well, by this and by that, it's well known there's no 
getting away from one of thim if they should fancy ye." 

"This one fancied her, thin, and so she ran off wid him to New 
Orleans; but some way she found out there that her marriage was 
not a thrue one, seeing the wretch had another wife to the fore, 
i^ she packed up and away, no one know'd where; though I think 
the cook said they had traced her onst, and found she had a little 
child, and was workmg for her living like any poor sewing-girl." 

" Why, but they brought her home and tuck care of her, the 

crayture?" inquired B^itty. 

"Sore I was coming to that; for you must know that the family 

I we not overly given to distressing themselves about aich other, and 

this case should be remimbered. They sint for her and missed her, 

; for Bbe had a way of flitting from one place to another, as if she 

' ^M pnrsaed by an evil jaynius, and although they give time and 

^oey, and whativer bit of heart they had, to it, they niver could 
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get the scent of her again. Cook says it was a great blow ti 
thim, and that the oald lady was a'most out of her wits aboat it, 
till they heard at last and at long that she wafi dead, and the poor 
child at rest wid her iii the grave." 

** That must have been a comfort to them, any way," soggested 
Kitty, '' seeing that her throables were over and there was so 
more to fear." 

*' Weil, they say Mrs. Wharton tack it mighty hard, for wiA 
she heard it she had some hope of getting her home agin; M^ 
any way, she has niver given up to any great faling cance, and tbe 
cook says she loved Miss Madge better nor all her diildiea ptf 
together, though that's a qnare thing to say." 

^' Why didn't she love the sister, Miss Nelly ?" adred Ad&^ 
standing open-mouthed before the narrator of this di^ointed tdi^ 

*^ How should I know V* exclaimed Mary Brady, with d^mtj. 
^ I'm not accouQting for the fancies of people. Maybe she giie 
all the faliug she had to the one. Maybe it was her way ; ereiy 
one has their way, ye know; and, if it was not for the cookbeii|^ 
a gu*l of her word, I wouldn't belave that Mrs. Wharton iver gif» 
her mind to grieve for any one, good or bad." 

^ What happened to the man ?" questioned Kitty, setting the 
teapot on the stove-top, to draw. ** Did the law take hodd of 
him, the ruffian, for desaving the poor thuig, and bringing shaae 
and throable on thim all t^ 

'' Not that iver I heard tell of. Thim is the kind that gets of 
aisy," said Mary Brady. 

" Well, let us have a drop of tay," murmured Kitty, with a ^; 
** and, Addie," she added, '' ran up and see if the ladies nade yo^i 
before you set down to vours.'^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DICK LAYARIDGE 

Mb. John Tracy, the new lodger, proved himself a gentleman 

of tmstfiil natnre, for he arose betimes next morning, and went 

nnging aboat his room, preparing for breakfast as if it were a 

tking aflsored. A gay and agreeable person he appeared, in all 

-xespects, witii a clear, musical Toice, that broke ont now and again 

k snatches of song that seemed the oatbnrsts of a jojons nature. 

Geoerous and free-spirited too, it would appear, since in his making 

tenna for his breakfast, he had named a price much above the 

•etaal worth of the accommodation, and would suffer no depreola- 

tbn of the sum; for, as he averred, he was gaining his point 

wiUioat regard to the convenience of the family. 

A little later than the time he had named next morning, a 
hunping sound was heard at the panels of his door, and, throw- 
ing it (^)en. Addle appeared, armed with the great old black tray 
from the kitchen table, disguised and covered by a clean white 
dotb. 

With protestations of delight and satisfaction, the friendly 
lodger helped his young attendant by clearing a little table by 
the wmdow, for the reception of her burden, and bestowed un- 
i&easDred commendation on her efforts in his behalf. 

"Nice brown twist, watewsresses, fresh butter, ham, and poached 

^," cried he, with a rising inflection of admiration. *' Coffee in 

prospective, and a covered dish bearing suspicious signs of toast; 

' the morning paper, my dear girl, and the world has nothing left 

for me to desire." 

"We don't take any paper, sir, but Mr. Siebert has one, I 
think. ShaU I ask for it, for you ?" 

" Mr. Siebert — let me see. An artist, is he ? Yes, to be sure, 
this is lug place, though I never thought of it before. I'll see 
him directly. No, you needn't trouble him about the paper; I'll 
call on him by and by — thank you." 



/ 
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Addie ran down for the coffee at this point, and brought it bac 
in the little steaming urn, in a moment or two. When findin 
that no further aid of hers was needed, she retired again to repoi 
her entire success to the amazed Kitty, upon whom the proceed 
ings had broken with astounding force. 

" And he's a friend of Mr. Siebert's, too, Kitty — just tiunkP 
cried Addie, in conclusion. *' His name is Mr. Tracy, and he is i 
friend of Mr. Siebert's/' 

" He'll be no friend of yours, whoevCT he is, before a vreA\ 
over, for youll poison him wid some mess or other when yer kflto 
yer own devices." 

**' Now that's unkind, Kitty; and what's more, it isn't tmbf 
spoke up Addie, stoutly ; " you know I did every thing m^lf ti^i 
morning, and I can do it just as well every other momiog « 
this." 

There was so much determination expressed in the tight^at 
mouth and gathered brows that confronted her, that Eattyttt 
herself unable to maintain her position before them, so, cougluBg 
slightly as she thrust another stick into the stove, and stirred fl 
pan of gruel shie was beating, she was fain to drop the subject. 

In another minute she had dropped the spoon too, and stood 
upright with a paling face and startled eyes. 

The apparition of a small man with a lame 1^, standing in fl 
crouching attitude at her side, occasioned her dismay, which pal* 
pably increased when he began speaking. 

" Faith, Kit, my woman," he said, in a queer, cracked voice, "y< 
look mighty cold on a body, so ye do. Is the sight of me so di» 
tressing to ye ?" 

" What brought ye here at all at all ?" cried Kitty, with ai 
effort at recovering her composure. 

** He's sick, and he sint me," rejoined the man, briefly, with a 
jerk of his head in the direction of the back yard. 

** Ye come staling in so quiet-like, that the breath was tacl 
away from me wid surprise," Kitty continued, with assumed iodii 
fcrence; adding, *'' Now just fly up and see if Miss Tod isn't read 
for ye, Addie ; maybe she's tired waiting so long." 
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"It's likelj she would be waiting and not speak, isn't it?" cried 
ddie, langhing, and utterly ignoring Kitty's plan for getting rid 
I her presence. 

As she spoke, the lame man turned suddenly with a sort of whirl 
m Ms strong leg, and a peculiar dragging motion of bis powerless 
vadf and brought his strange pn2szle of a countenance close to hers, 
Ee was of a short, stunted figure, with broad slouching shoulders, 
aiid loose disproportioned limbs ; but bis face was not a bad one. 
There was CTen something redeeming in it when be dismissed a 
oertaiD intentness of expression, a kind of tension that dwarfed his 
features out of their natural repose. His eyes, when idle, were 
neny and frolicksome, and his mouth was full of a laughing humor 
that kept them company; but his nose was broken and his face was 
narked with scars, that the earnestness of the gaze he fastened 
iK)w OQ Addie brought into play beneath his gathering brows. 

"How are ye, my purty miss ?" he said, mincingly; "excuse me 
want OY manners in not seeing ye before, bat Kit and me is old 
frieods, and when I ^t a look at her it makes me forget every 
thing else. We're very fond of aich other — ain't we, Kitty dear ?'» 

''Mind what ye come for, and let the child alone, Dick," cried 
Kitty, warningly. "She's nothing to you, nor yours, thank 
God." 

Addle stepped back from the odd face that had kept advancing 
doser and closer, till it was almost touching her own. 

''What do you mean?" she said, in a quiet tone, looking him 
steadily in the eyes. " If you're an ill-natured man, and mean to 
frighten me, I am not in the least afraid. If you are just trying 
to be funny, I don't think you know how." 

The man drew back, but kept his eyes still upon her, and the 
questioning force of his gaze unrelaxed. Then he seemed to draw 
the power of his eye inward, and scan his own remembrance, 
for his lids dropped a little under his heavy brows, and his lips 
tightened closely. 

'then he drew a long breath, and then he whistled. 

"Dick," said Kitty, in a low tone, " what's the matter wid yo ? 
^id ye come here to stare the cray ture out ov countenance ? If 
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ye hare a message, saj who it's for, and be done wid your tricks; 
I warn ye." 

" Ye're right, Kit, my woman, ye're right; but it's what yi 
always are, and so it's no wonder. And what might be the 
name oy the young miss that's so fearless and outspoken ?" 

Addie turned away, and replaced the towel she was holding 
on the nail by the door, where it belonged. 

'* I'm a fellow-servant of Kitty's," she said, oyer her shoulder, 
'* and my name is Addie — that's all.'* 

" And it's a purty one, sure, and an aisy one to spake and spdl,^ 
he returned, bowing absurdly low in thanks for the informatioii. 
'' But, some way, it's not the one I would have give ye mesilf, if 
they had asked me to the christening." 

"Will ye tell what brought ye, Dick?" broke m Kitty; and 
her face was full of angry trouble, that altered its whole cImu<- 
acter. 

"In good time, my darlmt, in good tune," replied the im- 
moved visitor. "I'm intirely tuck up wid the young miss thrfs 
your fellow-sarvint, and would she be bashful about her age,— 
sich a delicate question to a lady, that I'm jist astonished at me 
own impidence in asking it." 

" I'll be fifteen by and by," replied Addie, turning round once 
more, and steadily returning his look. ** I'm beholden to ye," bow- 
ing again ; "and yer Kitty's fellow-sarvint, and yer name's Addie? 
Sure it's worth every thing to hear ye talk ; and yer so clear and 
agreeable in all ye say, that I must come agin, jist to take s look 
at ye, so I must." 

"Dick," cried Kitty, in suppressed wrath, "it's taking lave of 
' yer senses ye are. Will ye spake out an' say yer arrant, or will 
ye drive me out ov me wits ?" 

" Och, no I niver fear. Kit, yer wits will stick to ye. There^ 
not many goin' that has the head that would fit thim ; and if 
they left ye, they'd be bothered intirely for another lodging." 

As he said this, he laughed good-humoredly, and in his careless, 
merry mien, showed no ground-work for the anxious troubles lus 
presence seemed to awake in Kitty's mind. 
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SnddeDlj he seemed to bethink bimself, and, tarnii^ abont in 
le same odd way with a whirl and a drag, he faced the worried 
roman, and dropped his voice to a whisper. What he said did 
lot reach Addie's ear, bnt Kitty's reply was audible. 

"^ck, is it? yes, sick may he be. If he felt and know'd the 
[NiiQ he giTCS daily and homrly he might call it being sick. It's 
imall pity's dne them that makes their own eickness." 

'^It's not pity he*s askmg," said the man ; ''bat. Kit, if ye 
blow whin yer well off, yell carry this bit of writing to the mis- 
tiesB, and not be too lon^ comiag back wid the answer." 

Kittj caught a cnunpled bit of paper from his hand, and 
l^aooed towards Addie, and then back at the messenger, mean- 
vbiie standing as if nndecided whether to go or stay. 
Addie saw her perplexity — 

"I'm not afraid to be left here, if it's that you wait for, Kitty," 
laid she coolly. 

The Kttle fellow laughed again, merrily. " It's a brare fellow- 
larvint ye hare. Kit," said he. 

" Will ye give this slip of paper to Miss Norah, Addie T' asked 
Kitty, in a smothered voice ; '' and tell her I'm waiting down here 
j ^d Dick Lavaridge. Ye naden't come back wid her, but jist give 
I a torn to the rooms np-stairs, while I settle the kitchen." 

Addie nodded and departed, first glancing keenly at the man 
^tty called Dick Lavaridge, who acknowledged her look with 
one so whimsically mysterious that she was fain to break out 
WUng heartily, and so went upnstairs. 

Miss Norah was alone in the front parlor, with a little account- 
^k m her hand, in which she was rather noting things already 
^tten than making new entries. Her face wore its almost 
labituaUy worried look, and she raised her eyes with an absent 
expression, as Addie came towards her, holding the paper, which 
^ took without apparently noticing its appearance. 

"Do you remember when it was that you went up to the Par- 
Jons about that trimming, Addie ?" she asked, still holding the paper 
^°osdy between her fingers without reading it. " I'm making out 
Wis, and I want the date of that bonnet, if you can think of it." 



; 
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'* I can find oat, by asking Miss Tod, in a moment ; bat, plea 
Miss Norah, that note yoa took from me is to be answered, a 
Kitty said I was to tell yoa Dick Lavaridge was waiting bdo 
and would you see bim 2" 

At the name, Miss Korab's poor, pale face became a sha 
paler, and she gave a qnick, frightened start, as she fambled i 
paper over, trymg nervously to open it It held but a line or t? 
of writing, evidently, but, before she had completed its readio; 
she was whiter and older than Addie had ever seen her. 

She put up her trembling hand and shaded her forehead ; tlK 
she turned away, and walked over to the window, and stood lool 
ing out into the busy street, with its groups of hurrying figuw 
flying by. Addie waited without speaking ; for, although be 
restless mind keenly desired to pierce the secret of Kitty's visH 
and visitors, yet her heart was so compassionate and instinctird 
sympathetic with trouble, that she would gladly have taken ft 
burden of whatever care now blanched her mistress's face on he 
own young shoulders. 

Miss Norah came back from the window, with the same abeeid 
troubled look increased tenfold, and began to move about aneafl^ 
and murmur to herself, as if unconscious of Addicts presence. 

" Another week and I could have met it better ; now, Vm wiO 
out a place to turn to. What will I do? — ^where wiD tU 
end?" 

She took up the little book she had dropped, and looked ove 
it eagerly, as if hoping to discover something in it suggestive of t 
way out of her distress. Slowly she read over the names of Ik 
principal customers, pausing and shaking her head as each oi 
cnrred, and biting her under-lip as she seemed to think. Nothiii 
came of these pauses bat increased perturbation, and at last, k 
ing all hope, she gave up the task. 

** Dick Lavaridge, too," she said, aloud — ** there's trouble in tl 
sight of the creature, in spite of his careless way. It tarns x 
cold to think of him ; and I wish I had never seen his face/' 

As she spoke she crushed the paper she still held into a sha] 
less pellet in her nervous hands, and, gathering her brows in 
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resolute ftrown, she hnrried oat of the room, leayiDg Addle behind 
her still anooticed. 

" Poor lady I" said the girl to herself, following her with her 
pitying eyes ; " the secret is trouble, it seems — and all secrets 
are, I think.'' 

In the workroom things were going gayly, and the contrast 
ttmck Addie as she entered. Miss Debby was laughing uproari- 
ously at a story of Miss Tod's telling ; and the girls, mostly of that 
age when mirth is an instinct, joined her heartily for the mere love 
of the occupation, without regard to its merits. 

"Well, well!" cried Miss Debby, wiping her eyes; "I don't 
bow when I've had such a laugh. It will do me good for a 
week— it's always like a charm for my constitution ; and if I 
couldn't get a full hearty roar once in a while I'd smother." 

"Look at young mischief's phiz I" suggested Miss Tod ; "it's 
long enough for Mckey Free's father at a funeral I What's 
wrong? Has any one turned their back on a kitten you gave ?" 

Addie cleared her face at this reminder, and said she came to 
lee if there was any little job for her to do, as Kitty didn't need 
.hrjost then. 

"Nothing just now, Addie," returned Miss Debby; "but if 
jonll hurry through what you have to do, so as to be in time for 
I Miss Tod when she goes home, I'd like you to go up with her and 
' bring hack some work." 

It had been a fiavorite idea with Addie to visit Miss Tod in her 
family seclusion, and see a certain lame sister of hers, who could 
cot paper dolls of wondrous nicety, specimens of which, dis- 
played by the forewoman, had won her astonished admiration. 
She therefore hailed the prospect with a shrill whistle of delight, 
and professed herself ready at a moment's notice. 

"After I dust up Mr. Siebert, tjiough ; I had forgot him. I'll 
Just run up and give him a few touches while Kitty finishes the 
kitchen. She says she won't trust me with the new gentleman's 
room — there's so many things to play with and look at there, that 
I'd forget to come down." 
'' It will take you to be sharp if you come with me," said Miss 

(3 
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Tod ; '* for I'm going as goon as I have old Mrs. Terry 
covered, and Miss Burton's face-trimming done." 

" I'm off," cried Addie, and shot np-stairs Cke a flash. 



CHAPTER XIII, 

A CONFIDENTIAL VISIT, 



Mr. Siebert, in despaur of being set to rights early in i 
had taken his domestic arrangements in his own hands, to 
tent of airing and partially brashing up his own apt 
Within the circle of the clearance thus made, he had takei 
position, with a drawing-table and materials^ and having 
him a cheap group of little plaster figures as a^model, was 
ing away industriously when Addfe entered. 

" For I have so much to do to-day that I couldn't a! 
lounge my usual morning hour away," he explained ; " a 
Farron has countenanced his daughter's taste by sending tc 
a copy of this. I rather begin to doubt the justness of yo 
cisms, Addie." 

" Oh yes, I know I must be wrong, because, you see, 
ignorant of the rules for every thing ; but I'm sorry that ; 
to do all this yourself : and what a dreadful mess you've 
it, trying to brush a carpet with a feather duster, and sc 
the feathers everjrwhere I" 

The artist looked up surprised — 

" I expected commendation," he said, with affected repi 
ness. ** I knew that you would enjoy brushing and fixing 1 
comer's rooms, for I saw so many ornamental odds and enc 
carried up with the luggage. This was to save you time h 
you are ungrateful." 

" Of course I am," assented Addie, heartily — " that's n 
but Fm glad to know it, so that I needn't go on beii 
gree&hle. Oh. I have just thought of it — the new gi 
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is named Mr. John Tracj, and he knows joo. Isn't that pleas- 
ant?" 

The artist's kindly face grew thoughtful in an instant, and he 
sighed gently, as he answered — 

" Yes, I know him — that is, I met him where he was doing a 
very kind and generons action. He is a noble-hearted person, 
cricket." 

" That I was snre of when I heard him laugh," returned Addie, 

decidedly ; " it has a full, clear tone, you know — nothmg narrow 

or grating about it. But please tell me what he did that was 

good — ^that is, tell me if it isn't wrong for me to ask." 

Mr. Siebert glanced down at the end of his pencil, and seemed 

\ embarrassed. 

^ "It was a deed of charity — a generous, thoughtful thing, that I 

Iim sorry I cannot just explain to you now, because one should 
know all these things, since the knowledge of good deeds makes 
118 better and happier." 

"Bat there's somethmg that makes it a secret. I understand, 
for I begin to think the world is full of secrets, and they are all 
noamful ones.'* 

Then Addie, dismissing the theme, since it had already saddened 
W friend's pleasant face, told him that she was going with Miss 
Tod to her home presently, and that she was greatly pleased with 
te prospect of cultiTating the friendship of her lame sister, who 
was "a scissors artist." 
** A scissors artist?" repeated the painter, smiling. 
"Yes," persisted Addie, merrily, "that's the proper name, I'm 
snre; and I'll bring you a specimen of her cutting, for I know you 
( He too good to be jealous of a different kind of talent from your own." 
A knock at the painter's door interrupted her double occupation 
of dosting and chatting, and, with her great parasol of a feather 
taish spreading over her head, she answered the summons, and 
glanced out, with her full, black eyes, from under its straggling 
plomes, at the stranger. 

A quick flush suffused her cheek at the first glance, and then 
ibe beamed with pleasm*e. 
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" Oh, it's Mr. Farron,'' she said, and again a bright scarlet Uneli 
barned over her face, as she dropped a cortsey, and slipped oat of. 
the door behind him as he entered. 

" So that's my young original, is it V* asked Mr. Farron, glaih 
cing after her. " She said that she belonged to the milliners, now 
that I remember." 

"That's Addie, sir," answered Mr. Siebert, gravely; "a good^ 
innocent girl, who has had few opportunities in life, and is yet pos* 
sessed of an eager taste for improvement that makes her a litth 
marked in manner.'' 

"A good girl, is she ? Yes, I was sure of that; there's nMag 
about her to suggest any thing else, I'm sure." 

" What you see in her that is abrupt and inquisitive is only tha 
untrained activity of her mind; her heart is a?^ je and iwble ia 
its own unguided warmth as human heart can be." 

" You seem interested in the girl," said Mr. Farron, with a 
good-humored smile; " may I ask what position she holds hereT 

" She would be the drudge of a harsher household," said tJio 
artist; ''but her mistresses are kindly women, who, if they cumot 
really do her justice, will never oppress or ill-treat her." 

" Oh I she is a dependent, then, not a relative of theurs?'* 

" She is a girl they took out of the almshouse, without ttf 
knowledge of her belongings, and have done something towttdi 
civilizing, though not as much as they would, if their abilitifii 
equalled their wishes." 

"The almshouse!" repeated the visitor, in wonder. "She 
doesn't look like any thing I ever saw there." 

'* She isn't a born pauper, if that is what you mean," said the 
artist, smiling; " I think she knows something of her own life that 
nobody else is aware of, and the knowledge gives her a certain 
dignity, if you can understand my meaning, sir." 

" I can understand, very readily, that the little creature finds a 
kind and valuable friend in you, and that your sympathy does yon 
infinite credit, Mr. Siebert." Thus far Mr. Farron spoke with 
hearty feeling, and held out his Land, as one who would be 
honored to have it taken in the spirit it was offered. Then diai^ 
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11^ to a more bnsiDess-like manner, he asked: *' Did D)y man ni;ike 
my meaning clear on the subject of the figures ? I wanted that 
particular grouping copied which represents Bacchus kneeling — 
Ah, I see! yon have my idea exactly.'' 

Mr. Siebert held up the etching to the light to receive his par 
tron's comments, and that gentleman, without regarding it very 
closely, went on to say that his daughter was pleased with a little 
water-view he had painted, and that he had found the drawing 
; my correct, and so hoped the artist would be able to finish a set 
of pictures of the kind he had ordered. 
^Did Mr. Siebert know a Mr. John Tracy?" he asked, sud- 

[ wj. 

\ "Why, yes; that is, I have met with him lately, bub would 
\ leaicdy dare to ^oast an acquaintance." 

I "Jl fine young gentleman," the other obserred, still glancing at 
I tb drawing he held. 

f "I have reason to belieye so," assented the artist, earnestly. 
[ Mr. Farrpn shifted his position so as to throw another light on a 
Httle water-colored picture he had taken up, and said, with an ap- 
pearance of intense interest in the subject — 

''I have known something of his character, which I greatly re- 
spect; but personally, very little of him. Is he staying in the city V* 
'^ He 18 living here in this house," answered the artist, *' so my 
little friend, Addie, tells me, but I have not seen him; in fact, he 
is but just arrived." 

At this intelligence Mr. Farron evinced great surprise. " I had 
thought his uncle and he were in the South together !" he said. 

"They are not together at all, 1 believe," said the artist ; and 
tiien he stopped, as having already said more than he intended. 

"I know Mr. Richard Tracy," said Mr. Farron, coldly; "so 
nothing relative to his changes of plans would surprise me." 

" I do not know Mr. Richard Tracy," said Mr. Siebert, quietly, 
" and so cannot say any thing about him." 

Mr. Farron walked across the room and stood beside the win- 
dow, looking down into the patch of dull, damp yard below; his 
sorvej 6( the premises did not appear to be satisfactory in its ro- 
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salts, for he stood bitiDg his lips, and looking embarrassed and di 
tressed, until suddenly he broke out — 

" There's no use in my assuming a false position with you, M 
Siebert, so I'll at once confess that my anxiety to know sometbin 
of Mr. John Tracy through you, was the principal cause of m 
visit to-day." 

Here he paused abruptly, and looked frankly at the artist, as i 
inviting an expression of opinion. 

Mr. Siebert was sUent a moment, and then said : ^'As all that ] 
can say of him is infinitely to his credit, it scarcely matters wlnl 
your motive is, there can be nothing wrong in my telling it to yov.' 

" I assure you, on my honor, it is in the sincerest regard for his 
that I speak at all," interposed Mr. Farron. 

''A poor woman, of whom he had once known something, kf 
ailing for months, entirely dependent on the wages of her little son, 
an errand-boy in a paint store The little fellow was ii^ured bj ao 
accident, and carried to a hospital, from which he sent to me to 
take the painful tidmgs to his mother. I went to him, and hea^ 
ing all he had to say, became his messenger. In the poor wonao 
I recognized a dear friend, whom I had lost sight of for years. I 
found Mr. John Tracy with her too; he had heard her story from 
some one who knew her trouble, and had already done much to 
show the kindness of his generous nature, and his knowledge of tho 
needs of poverty." 

^'A noble fellow, as I always thought him," murmured Hr< 
Farron. 

" Meeting him in this way, I have admired him, without feeling 
the right to establish an intimacy," proceeded the artist. " So you 
will understand me, when I beg that you will not look on me ai 
representing myself in the light of an acquaintance." 

** I will explain my motives, and justify your confidence by con- 
fessing that five and twenty years ago, when I was but a lad, I 
would have given all the years that have come and gone since thefl 
to have claimed his mother as my wife. Richard Tracy was mj 
bosom friend and confidant, after the manner of our years, and he 
became a Judas, and betrayed rae to his elder brother, who won 
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oe day against me. It is like digging among dry bones, to rcsnr- 
ect those bygones ; they are shadows now, but they seemed terri- 
oHy real once.'' The glow of youth flushed the face of the middle- 
s' gentleman for a moment, then, dying out, left it paler than 
Tisoal . With something of an added gathering of his brows, he 
went on : "I have never seen the man since, except by unavoidable 
chance, and I never mean to ; but my interest in the youth is the 
memory of what I once cherished for his mother. My daughter 
©d be met each other on some country tr^ a year ago, and have 
flome sort of an acquaintance that I cannot rightly understand, 
Slice they are never together^ and John Tracy avoids me as if I 
were lus evil gemus." 

The painter listened with respectful attention, but offered no 
Kmafk, when his visitor paused here, and took a turn or two up 
ttid down the room, as if in irresolution or perplexity. 

^ You see," he continued, '^ it is a strange business, and I find myself 
tt a Advantage, coming to a gentleman in the way of his piofcs- 
filon, and compulsorily thrusting my confidence upon him. I have 
looked about for some person with whom Mr. John Tracy had 
«ome connection, to endeavor to discover something of his peculiar 
poBJtioD towards me and mine, through that person's kind offices, 
but, untQ I heard incidentally that you and he had been engaged 
in some mutual interest together, have entirely failed.'' 

Mr. Siebert looked up at his companion for the first time, and 
^ musing, preoccupied expression of his face changed to one of 
cordial sympathy. 

^I wish I were able to return the honor you have shown me in 
^ting me with this conversation, by telling you all you wish to 
^ow. I can only say that I understand your motives and admu^e 
your frankness, whilst I respect your trust." 

Mr. Farron offered his hand, which the other accepted in a 
^l^iet way, not without a certain gentle dignity. 

^ And now about thefie sketches, my dear sir,'' said the former, 
'etuming to his natural pleasant graciousness of manner. " Yon 
^ill understand that you are to take your own time in their com- 
pletioQ^ and not let them interfere with regular engagements. 
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Yoar models are laborioaslj correct, and if you contrive to throw 
a tonch of freedom or a bold line or two in here and there, at 
yonr leisure, they will be the better for the keeping." 

" I beg your pardon," said a clear, pleasant voice at the door. 
'* I knocked, but found you so busy that I was obliged to announce 
myself to gain admittance." 

The painter turned about quickly, and stepped forward in a 
slightly embarrassed manner. The same odd, pinkish flash that 
had colored Mr. Farron's face glowed there again, and Mr. John 
Tracy started back a pace and changed countenance, as he As- 
covered who the painter's companion was. He stood an instant 
irresolute, and stepped towards the door again. 

" Oh, pray excuse me," he said, in a constrained tone, " I did 
not know yon were engaged. I can come in again when you are 
at leisure." So saying, and looking somewhat disconcerted and 
confused, he bowed stiffly towards Mr. Farron, and with an apolo- 
getic glance at Mr. Siebert, hurried out, closing the door after 
him. The painter had made no e£fort to detain him, and now he 
made no comment on his departure. 

*'It is always just so," said Mr. Farron, in an annoyed tone; 
'' I have met him again and again, and always under the same 
circumstances." 

"And yet your daughter is his friend, yon say," suggested liw 
other. 

" Yes — that is, I suppose so ; she is not frank about snch 
things; young ladies are not generally, I believe. But I hare 
detained you long enough already, and I need not mention that 
what I have said is confidential, I am sure." 

Mr. Siebert bowed in reply, and Mr. Farron, again offering hiB 
hand, took his leave. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TEA AT tod's. 

od's nnpreteDding family mansion was the last honse in 
ourt in that part of the city known to the centrally 
3 "away np-town/' The position was at least retired 
, being shut off from the main street by a grocery and 
ovision-store, which stood directly in front of it, leaving 
all alley by way of approach at its side. The houses, 
nber, stood facing each other on opposite sides of the 
ant placed against a brick wall at the upper end ; and 
appearance of tidy and contented poverty pervaded 
spirit of social community characterized the inhabitants, 
ring the water with which their wooden kitchen-buckets 
itantly being replenished from the same hydrant, thereat 
[ news and opinions on all points, and kept up a friendly 
3 on the subject of a mutual clothes-line, and arranged 
lys to suit each other's convenience. The Tod family, in 
i eldest daughter's employment as forewoman in a fashion- 
lery, possessed considerable importance in the estimation 
irtiers, who conceded all points of taste and etiquette to 
rior knowledge of life in consequence. It consisted of a 
d her three children — to wit : Margaret, the milliner ; 
i poor cripple ; and Bob, a nondescript, the only male 
the house, and the occasion of much care and distress 
the establishment, on account of his reckless deshre to 
mself to instant destruction on all possible occasions, 
etic elder sister had secured him, thus far in his career, a 
. different employments, from all of which he had rethred 
r wounded on sick-leave, and filled the perturbed souls 
itives with such fear as to his ultimate fate if he con- 
to make a change to another sphere a necessary relief 
feelings. At present he was apprenticed to a tinman, 
ort episode at a large paper-warehouse, where he had 
6* 
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distinguished himself by falling through a trap on to a bundle ( 
rags in the cellar, while attempting to test the natare of the pd 
leys above. As he had secured this position after a month's tria 
as errand-boy, ending in a harmless run-over, it was deemed ex 
pedient to try some steady business offering fewer inducements tc 
self-destruction, and tinning was suggested by a person in that line, 
being in want of a boy, and recording the fact on a slip of papa 
in his window. 

As six weeks had passed without injury to his body or limbs, it 
was considered a successful essay on the part of the ill-starred 
youth ; and tin, in all its forms, was at a premium in the house 
of Tod. 

As it was getting on towards sunset, in the autumn weather, 
Addie followed her friend the forewoman through the green gate 
oj)ening on the street, at the side of the grocery, op the clean, red- 
bricked alley, with a depression in the centre, down which the 
waste-water from the community hydrant constantly trickled in a 
little rill. Noting the small windows, with their white half- 
curtains, and the pots and boxes of green things on their ledges, 
and arguing well for the comfort to be extracted by social inter- 
course from even such poor plain lives, by the presence of femafefl 
on different door-steps, armed with shapeless masses of sewing and 
mending, in genial converse, Addie caught sight of a pale &oe 
and wistful dark eyes at the partly opened door of the last hoose 
on the left side, and decided at once that they belonged to Jenny* 
the scissors-artist, as she had called her. That she was right waB 
proven by her companion's greeting — 

" Well,' Jenny, has the world consented to stand still loi^ 
enough to let you take the air ? or how does it come that you're 
not busy for one minute of your life ?" 

" I was watching for you, and so it's your fault that I'm idl« j 
you said you'd be home an hour ago, and I'm tired waiting." 

" A milliner can't tell the truth if she tries," returned her sisttf*! 
convincingly ; " so everybody knows the poor things are not bdd 
accountable by Heaven. This is our Addie ; you know htf* 
Jenny, from hearsay, quite well, I'm sure." 
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•• Oh, yes 1 I know,'' assented Jenny ; adding, onceremonioosly, 
ihougfa not unkindly, **Come along in, and when I get time Til 
Bbow yon some of my pictnres that Margaret says yon ask aboat." 
There was no hall to the house, so crassing the threshold was 
to be in the family room — ^a clean and decent place, with a some- 
what, crowded though comfortable appearance. A tidy woman, 
dressed in mourning, rose up and came forward with a chair and a 
cordial greeting, as Addie, following Jenny's advice, entered. She 
vaR a cheerful, soft-spoken person, and hailed the new-comer with 
gracioas welcome. 

'*Por we're glad to see anybody from your place, let them be 
who they will," she said. *' The Miss Le Roys is good, sweet 
ladies; and Jenny and me both says so over and over again. 
Don't we, Jenny T' 

"You do," responded Jenny, briefly, spreading out diflFerent 
colors in silk on the table as she spoke. " This is the blue one ; 
I stitched the double casings in it. Are they right 7 Here's the 
buff: I did it as yon told me, with the slip-stitch ; and there's the 
trimming, all frayed out like the pattern," 

"And all and every bit of it's right," answered her sister, 
•pproyingly. " There, Addie, sit down ; and Jenny will let you 
see her pictures, as she calls them, and mother will get a cup of 
tea, while we stitch in the canes and draw the casings of these 
bonnets." 

Addie did as she was desired, and Jenny, first covering a little 
stand in the centre of the room with a clean towel, laid the work 
sbe had been showing her sister upon it, and set a low chair bo< 
side it. Then she took a great paper-box, full of all sorts of cut- 
tings m colored paper, out from under the settee, on which her vis- 
itor was seated, and cautioning her not to mess them up together, 
delivered them over for her inspection. Accepting the conditions, 
Addie went into the work of separating and admu'ing the different 
figures and designs with very great interest, whilst Jenny, busied in 
aiding her sister, but looking sidewise at her guest's expression of 
^ce, showed herself by no means indifferent to the delighted com- 
"^cnts bestowed on each new work of art examined. 
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Poor Jenny was a cripple, but not on that account cnrtttkd ia 
her qaickness of motion. One of her legs was shorter than the 
other, and she only stepped on the toe of her left foot; bat though 
she was obliged, through this defect, to almost hop, rather thai 
walk, she did it so briskly and easily, that her misfortonewtf 
rather curious than pitiful. 

She had a singularly restless pair of eyes, that danced and darted 
from one object to another without respite; and her voice had 
something of the same sharp quickness of expression, but was i 
trifle harsh and wiry in its tone.' 

She had that about her which bespoke the existence of great 
personal beauty, marred by disease or accident ; and in her mind 
and manner the same idea held good. She might hare been a 
woman of something beyond ordinary intelligence, but for some 
purposeless rasping of temperament that interfered between repose 
of thought and her. 

Her tissue-paper cutting seemed the most sympathetic bnaoeai 
of her life; but it only seemed so, because she gave it her best and 
least divided attention — not that any expression of hers conveyed 
the idea of pleasure in her work. 

Now she snipped, and cut, and stitched, and gathered, at the 
Misses Le Roy's choice and elegant inventions, as if they were 
mere bits of silk without shape or purpose, glancing from them to 
her admiring visitor, and pursing up her lips, and raising her brows 
in assumed indifference when Addie's fervent admiration took the 
form of exclamations. 

Mrs. Tod was not a silent woman; in fact, her profound aversion 
to speechlessness imbued every subject with interest in her niind bf 
which she might flee from it, and she now seized on the Misses Lc 
Roy as an avenue of escape. 

"Aint it nice, though," she remarked, in exuberant confidence 
to Addie, ** to think as you and Margaret is such friends ? and ho^ 
real pleasant it is to work together as the girls does down at th< 
Misses Le Roys ! I know a lady when I see one, and I aint ms 
took in them, I can tell you. Why, they took and sent me and 
Jenny as pretty a pair of bonnets as I ever clapped my eyes on— 
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fafirslHrate Frencb taste, yon know— all fixed off fit for a quality 
Wy." 

Addie, feeling called on for an obserration, intimated that it 
itt indeed nice ; and Mrs. Tod, with a loaf in one hand and a 
bfead-knife in the other, went on to literally point ont the further 
excellencies of those ladies' characters. 

*' So kind o' affable, too," she continued, using the knife to em- 
pbasize her remarks; "no fhssy airs about 'em, as I've ever seen. 
Margaret says they've learned all kinds of 'complishments, too, and 
never was brought up to wet their fingers. Now, I suppose, 
%*Ye sort o* 'dopted you, haint they ?" 

Addie looked embarrassed. 

**They are very kind to me," she faltered, and tears sprung m 
Wcyes. 

"They're kind to her and she's kind to them," snapped Jenny, 
in a quick, sharp way. " Don't you know that's the way folks do 
in this world ? — and if s the right way. She does her duty — why 
Aoddn't she f They do theirs — why shouldn't they ?" 

" I wished we had somethin' a leetle nicer for tea, sis," cried 
Mn. Tod, breaking out on a new theme; "I do wished we had. 
A dried herring or two would kind o' relish along with the stewed 
•pples; or maybe a slice of ham would go better. What do you 

"I Bay, mother, lets have what you've got; and if you haven't got 
•»y thing, try and get it; that's all," answered her elder daughter, 
intent on the work in hand. " If I'm to have a holiday to-morrow, 
1 mnst finish up what Pm at, and get it sent home with Addie be- 
fore if s really dark, or she'll be afiraid to go." 

^Tm not afhiid of going out at night," said Addie, stoutly; 
'Mon^t hurry too much on account of that. Miss Tod." 

"Neither am I afraid," said Jenny, quietly; "and I hate 
cowards." 

"Ohl as for that, Jen," returned her sister, stitching away, 
"it's all very well to be courageous; but girls must be prudent as 
^«U, you know." 

'^Some need only be just what they please, and I'm one of 
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them, '^ said the cripple, laaghing a little, bitterly. " I bongfat on 
the right and title to suit myself when I lost my claim to any thinj 
else." 

Addie looked up at her quickly, and her face flashed with paia 
ful sympathy. 

" Oh, how beautifully you do all sorts of pretty work I»' she 
hastened to say as an offset' against the poor girFs underrating 
herself. '* It is a delightful talent to make such things, becaase 
you can see the pleasure they give to those who look at th^n. 
I've often thought I should not care so much to write a book as to 
do some work that people are affected by, in my presence ; tha 
triumph that you can know and see is the only triumph." 

''Ha, ha, ha I'Maughed Jenny, discordantly. '^Triumidis, and 
genius, and all that, don't belong with the little figures cut oat of 
paper. The most yon can say of it is, that it's a sort of knai^, 
and that Pm a handy little souL" 

" I'm goin' to brile a soaked mackerel," interposed Mrs, Tod at 
this juncture. ^' 1 went and asked Miss Perkins, over the fence 
at the back steps, if she had one left from yesterday — they had 
'em for dinner then, you know;" and, says she, * Certingly, WsB 
Tod; I'm glad to oblige you.' What a thing it is to have nioe 
respectable neighbors 1" 

Simultaneously with this speech, the hissing and smotheriDg 
smell of the fish in question over the fire made itself manifest, and 
Mrs. Tod set chairs around the tea-table, which she had been pre* 
paring in the other end of the room. 

'* You're making a dreadful smother," objected her elder daugh 
ter, in allusion to this odor, ** and it will spoil the silk, too. Ob 
mother, why couldn't you have got sausages, or something o 
that kind, as it's for Addie's entertamment you're thinking; she' 
have liked it just as well, I'm sure." 

" Kaise the window, and it'll be out in a minute," suggestc 
Mrs. Tod, still busy about the meal which she was elaborating fc 
the sake of impressing one of the employees of the great house • 
Le Roy favorably. 

There's nothing so relishing as a bit of good fish ; and P 
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good sweet crackers to go with the sass afterwards. Set up, 
do, and let us hare a moathful while it's warm and tasty." 

Agreeably to this invitation they gathered round the frugal 
board, and Mrs. Tod, not without some little flourish and preten- 
ffion, produced a china pot from the fireplace, from which she pro- 
ceeded to pour tea. 

**Had a whole set of »em onst," she remarked incidentally, " all 
complete, and jist as many as we could use. That was afore I lost 
their father, though ; we had a many things then we can't hope to 
haTe no more : and here comes Bob, all right, and in good 
time." 

Why the tin trade should have begrimed and sooted a youth to 

the extent (hat this particular one was begrimed and sooted, did 

not appear ; but it| seemed such a relief to his family that he bore 

; BO deeper marks of his conflict with metal, that Addle could 

[ cherish no objections to his present state. 

' He grinned a greeting to his mother and sisters, and intimated 

I b]r a ducking movement of his head that he recognized Addie's 

[ presence, before returing into the back yard, in company with a 

I' crash towel and a bar of yellow soap, to peiform his ablutions. 

I "You must know. Addle," said Miss Tod, covering her work 

' irith a clean towel, and removing the table out of the way of 

^ger from the passage of dishes to and from the hearth — *' you 

iDostjLDOW that our poor Bob has had so many narrow escapes 

for hll^life, that we are afraid he may lose it some time or 

other, and are glad every time he comes back with whole 

«kin» ^ 

. "Bat I had a run for it to-day, though," cried Bob, from the 
yard where he was bathing himself past recognition, and pausing 
momehtarily in his efforts to catch the drift of the conversation 
within* 
" What happened to you ?" screamed his mother. 
" Oh, Bob ! what was it ?" cried his sisters, in alarm. 
Much enjoying this commotion, the energetic Bob continued 
his scmbbmg uninterruptedly for a moment or two, and then briefly 
reBponded — 
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" A doig.'' 

" A dog I" cried Mrs. Tod. " What does the yoong one n 
How coold a dog happen to you ? Jast stop your nonsens 
minute, Bob, and speak out." 

" He was a rnnnin' along," continued Bob, in a slow, retroi 
ive manner, quite unmoved by this appeal — "he was a m 
along jis as quiet and pleasant as a angel, when all of a sue 
as I comes out with a little solder what I was a heating for 
Macks — " 

Here he plunged his face into the suds of the wash-bowl 
spluttered convulsively for a few minutes, in consequence. 

"Go on, you monkey," shouted Jenny, impatiently. "Y 
clean enough now, so let the water alone, and go on." 

"Mr. Macks was fixing pipe out on the payment, see,'' 
ceeded Bob in intervals of rubbing— meaning that his emp 
was at work on the sidewalk, — " and so I was a carrying the s 
to him when I sees the dorg a comm', and not knowin' as any 
was wrong with him I gives a whistle — so," imitating the son 
question, and pausing to button his shirt sleeves, and resum 
jacket. 

" YouVe a provoking imp," cried Jenny, exasperated. " ^ 
do you mean by dragging it out into a long story ? Why 
you say what happened at once ?" 

**Yon hold on, now,'' said Bob, wamingly, "or I won'1 
nothin' more. . You're crosser than two sticks, I see, so you 
and yon haint no more feelin' about a feller's bein' in danger 
nothin', so you aint." 

Allowing his injuries to prey on her for a moment or two, 
silently carried forward a chau*, and seated himself next to A 
then, conquering the memory of his sister's harshness, he 
ceeded briskly : " So I, never thinkin' nothin' queer, calls the < 
when all to oust it comes right up with me, and jumps fo; 
neck, and snaps with its teeth, and acts in sich a way that I ( 
the ladle, and over goes the hot solder, at which the dorg 1 
ferocious, and I runs for it." 

" Well, indeed, Bob," said Mrs. Tod, as this narrative sank 
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er understaDding, " it seems that the beast got the worst of it — 
lon't it, Margaret ?" 

" Ye-es,'' said Bob ; " bat if you had saw me run, though. 
Crackey ! did'nt I go lickity split till I come up with MacFadden's 
vheelbarrer, and went over inter it !'' 

** What did you run for ?" asked Jenny, sharply ; " you'd done 
all the harm yourself, it seems." 

"^Cause the dorg was mad," said the boy, slowly, and with 
wlema effect. " The dorg was mad, as true as you're bom, or it 
Bwer could made sich howls. Why, they was the awfuUest howls 
tbat ever was know'd, I do suppose; and if I hadnt run, he would 
Mt me, and I should be a biting all the rest of you ; so I tell you 
tbat, it's lucky for all that I did run." 

"What became of the poor thing?" asked Addie, anxiously. 
"Was there nobody to think of how it must have suffered ? Oh, 
I saw a poor goat once, that had yitriol spilt on it, and I never 
can forget how dreadful it was." 

**Why, yes, they did kind of fix it up, too, but it was a mad 
tog, I tell you, and so nobody couldn't come near it till they had 
Aot it first. After that, they throw'd water on it awhile ; but it 
WB8 dead — ^nothin' could be done. When I know'd it wasn't fol- 
lerin' me, I stopped ; and when I come back, they told me what a 
lUirrer escape I had : so I went out to look at the poor thing, 
feelin' sorry that it had to be put out of pain. You remember 
Jde, mother, that used to play here in the court, and belonged to 
Tbm MacOann — don't you? Well, it was her, and maybe she 
how'd me, which was what made her jump ; but any how she was 
ft mad dorg, and it's a blessin' I wasn't bit." 

**! don't believe it," said Jenny, angrily, **and you're a stupid 
fellow to spill hot lead on an animal, and give it pain. Go away 
with your grinning — there's no sense in it at all.'* 

But Bob, whose tenderness of nature was not so delicately 
developed as his sense of personal safety, continued to laugh and 
eat with great satisfaction, despite his sister's disapprobation. By 
ud by he turned round suddenly, and lookmg steadily at Addie, 
exclaimed — 
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'* Why, yes, to be sure, it most have been you what be was 
asking about. I never thought of it, but it must have been you.** 

'' Who was asking ?'' cried Addie, in surprise — ** Mr. Macks or 
the dog's owner ? I don't understand you ; please tell me what 
you mean." 

Then Bob, with the eyes of his family fixed on him in astonish- 
ment, began to say that he had been alone in the shop during the 
short absence of Mr. Macks, and that a strange man, whom he 
described as a " queerish chap," came in to buy a couple of tin 
mugs. During the progress of the sale this individual had asked 
him if he didn't sometimes go errands for Miss Le Roy ; and (m 
his owning to such an occupation a year ago, during busy time, the 
stranger remarked that there was a girl in the family whom he 
had noticed, very minutely describing Addie for Bob's identifica- 
tion — without success, however, for that youth, by his own account 
'' couldn't no more remember her than nothin' at all," although he 
confessed to recalling his sister^s frequent mention of her a moment 
afterwards. 

** The chap said it didn't make no difference, but he'd liked to 
have found some one what know'd her, she reminded him so mock 
of a little sister he used to have ; though I didn't believe a word 
about that, mind ye, for jest as sure as I'm here he never had no 
sister — he's not the kind that does have 'em, I know." 

This little incident made Addie very thoughtful— bo much «V 
indeed, that the table was cleared away^ and the bonnets caBt 
pleted and made into an angular parcel, with thick, white papOf 
before she spoke again or seemed to bring herself back from tho 
absent fit into which its mention had thrown her. 

''If Bob will promise not to get hunself or you run onst, 
Addie, we'll give him the honor of escorting you, for it's later than 
I thought for, and you'd better not go alone," said Miss Tod, 
delivering the package with a sigh of relief that her work was 
over for the time. 

'* No, no, please !" said Addie, eagerly. ** I won't trouble W* 
at all, and I can run along myself without a bit of danger, yoi^ 
know." 
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jhing up her parcel, she thanked Jenny for some pretty 
she gave her, bade Mrs. Tod a respectful good-night, and 
quick leave of Miss Tod and Bob, lest she should not be al- 
to go alone. 



CHAPTER XV. 

AN ADVENTURE. 



•T stopping to walk she took a skipping run,*which she kept 
II completely out of breath and far enough away from the 
. Then she paused and fell into a quiet walk, in which she 
herself up to thinking of the man who had asked about her 
irticularly of young Bob Tod. " Who could he be, and what 
bis motive ?" were the thoughts she reyolved over and over 
1 in her mind, till she felt strangely dizzy and confused with 
unanswerable nature of the questions. Suddenly a hand 
led her arm and a voice spoke in her ear— 
If you're not in too big a hurry, little miss, Pd be proud to 
beside you." 

le turned quickly and recognized the little lame man who had 
Ted so oddly towards her that morning in the kitchen. The 
very filled her with an unaccountable dismay, for despite her 
m, the whimsical face and changeful manner of the man made 
inea&y. But it was not in her nature to betray fear, so she 
;ly- 

I'm going home, sir, as fast as I can, and I think I had much 
ir run on alone." 

rhat*s your indepindince, miss," he returned, smiling and bow- 
" I admire it in ye more nor Pm able to tell. It makes a 
5 quane of ye, and ye have the manner to carry it off so fine; 
sure I'm not the man to lave ye unattended, so I'll walk wid 
ut of respict.'' 
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To this Addie yentared no reply, bat homed forward with ii 
creased speed, the limpiDg step of her oompanion still keeping p« 
with her. 

" Now I wouldn't take the liberty of asking the great favor ft 
going to, miss, but, if you belave me, it's my regard for ye give 
me the courage to spake out. Maybe ye don't suspicion what il 
is ? Well, now, think a bit. What is it that ye'd most Vke to 
know ?" 

The girl's face flushed and bnmed, and she turned about short 
and faced him. 

" It was yon that asked after me from little Bob Tod," die 
said; " if you know any thing about me that is of service to yoo, 
speak out, and let me understand yon. I'm sore and certam tiiat 
you would do nothing for any other motive." 

" There you mistake," cried the lame man, earnestly; ** I d«ft 
care the snap of my fingers for mysilf. And why should I, ftdth 7 I'm 
a purty-looking object to spind thought on, bedad !" Here he 
laughed merrily, and Addicts faith in his smile renewed its^, to 
be lost in the queer pucker of his month and the moody gathering 
of his brows that followed, as he continued — 

" But there's thun living that I would give the poor mtSiad 
carcass of me to sarve, ye must know; and why shouldn't your n«tt 
little silf be one of thim ? Will ye take me at my word, miss ? 1 
can tell ye what ye'd like most to know — think of tHat ! — and i 
it's not worth yer while to heed me, I'll go on." Here he made i 
pretence of stepping forward, as if to leave her. She evidentl 
considered his proposition worth entertaining, for she was now tb 
one to hasten onward and arrest his ^eps. 

" Please, Mr. Lavaridge, don't go yet. Why should yon cai 
to make a mystery ? I am too insignificant to make it wort 
your while." 

*' Will ye do a little favor to obleege me ?" He stopped an 
looked her in the face by the light of the street lamp, under whic 
they stood, as he asked the question. 

After a second's panse, Addie answered frankly — 

" Yes, if it is any thing that is not wrong or evil." 
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" Why shoald I ax ye to do a wrong torn; it would be denying 
iihat I know ye or the stock ye sprung from ?" 

" Then what is it ?" She stood still and faced him, waiting 
eaimly for a reply. 

** I want to show ye a bit of paper wid writing on it, that ye 
may remimber, and to get at it I must go to a place I'm stopping 
at. Will ye go wid me ?" 

Addie looked down at the parcel in her hand, and thought of 
tbe Misses Le Boy waiting at home for the work that must be fin- 
ished before morning ; then some other thought flashed upon her, 
etroDger and more pow^ul than this, for she said — 

"la it far?" 

"Not the lingth of a half-mile." 

" m go, then," she replied, and turned round on her heel, wait- 
kg for him to lead in whatever direction he would. 

He was not slow to decide which it should be, but flew along in 
an opposite way to that in which they had been coming, at a great 
iftte for so poor a figure. 

Addie kept dose at his heels, at first a little fearfully, and with 
nany a backward glance, as they crossed into strange streets, and 
began to make their way in a neighborhood totally new to the eyes 
^the startled girL After a while she stopped, and calling out to 
tte man, who was still in advance, said — " I don't want to go on, 
kcMse you are taking me further than you said." 

"And here we are at the door, ye see, miss," he cried, halting 
betee a house without light or sign of inhabitant in any of its 
vadows. ** Just wait a bit till I light me candle, and I'll be wid 
ye in a jiffy." 

With this he disappeared down a step or two leading to tiie 
Bnnken doorway, and opened it by pushing against it, apparently, 
as he neither used latch nor key. Addie saw that she was in a 
WJall street or alley, leading out of a greater one, wherein was a 
public market, and abundance of stores, of a mean though varied 
tecripUon. There were few dwellings in this little outlet, but 
stables and storage yards in plenty ; besides, there were two or 
three drinking-places — one a beer cellar, with a restaurant attached. 
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and the look and smell of every thing she saw conrlnced her that 
they were in close neighborhood to the riyer, thoagh she had iaktt 
no note of the fact in coming. It took Dick Lavaridge longer t9 
find his candle than he had thought for, iuasmnch as ''the jiSf 
extended into a good many minutes before he returned. Whci 
he did, it was with the light shaded in his hand, and every appm' 
ance on his face of having been laughing with great zest ud 
enjoyment, 

" Mind the fall in the door-step, plase," he said, still chnddiif | 
" ye mustn't be lookin' down on me, for me mane lodging— itt 
convaynieut, ye see, though that's all I can say for it." 

Without any introductory passage, Addie stepped at once fifOA 
the doorway into a disagreeably dirty room, with the fumitmerf 
a sleeping-room and kitchen combined, and all of the meaiMi 
description. There were two dingy and tattered-looking cxi^ 
some old tables and chairs, a faded calico curtain strong acroH • 
recess that evidently contained household stores, and a dirty M 
not entirely uncomfortable-looking lounge, that in its cusluons aid 
capacious shape was at variance with all the rest, and only asserted 
[sympathy in its defacmg soils. On a table near this coudi tlv 
little man placed the light, and motioning Addie to sit, chneUed 
again, and seemed entirely overcome with an inexplicable saise rf 
mirth, by no means shared by his young companion, who, regardr 
ing him steadily, demanded that he should now tell her what ate 
had come so far to hear. 

" To hear was it, darlin' T he asked. " Faix, now, I think il 
was to see. Kape aisy, and mind what I tould ye. I know wlMft 
you'd give all iver ye saw to know, but Til not tell it to ye dl al 
onst. Wait till I find the bit of paper Fm going to show je 
now." 

With this end in view he placed a chair near the table, airii 
glanced from it to the curtain over the recess ; then he changed 
the position of the candle, and backed off towards the place when 
his attention had been fixed, to take a view of the arrangement 
then he came back, and motioning Addie to sit in the place he hac 
designed for her, took " the bit of paper" from the palm of hi 
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land, where lie had been holding it all the time, and, spreading its 
Skt-stdned creases oat before her, said ont load, and with marked 
expression, " Now, take a good look, and be sore of what ye see." 
At the same moment he stepped aside, and a wild, white face, 
with a roi^h shock head, thrast itself oat of the centre of the 
migerable cartain, and fixed upon her pale, attentive face a cari- 
GBsly malicions look from a pair of black, sallow-rimmed eyes. 

IlDcoDscioas of the scratiny, Addie shaddered a moment as she 
looked at the writing before her, and then sighed deeply, and bit 
ler lips, to control her rising emotion. There were bat a few 
words written on the scrap of fly-leaf she held, and they only said: 
''Sell it for me if yoa can. I hare broken it in bits to prevent its 
Idog recognized ; and bring the mouey after dark to the same 
plice." They seemed to recall more than the poor girl cared to 
ranember, for she straggled against the feeling awakened, ontil, 
with a choking sob, tlhe gave way, and laying her head down on 
tiie eoarse table, wept alond. Then the spying head hastily with- 
drew itself, and Dick Lavaridge said — 

''It's all right, ye see, and we may make something out of it 
jet.'' 

The sonnd of his voice broi^ht Addie back to herself and the 
konnets and the waiting milliners. 

"I know this paper," she said, starting to her feet, "and I am 
glad to have seen it. I shall not give it back, so yoa needn't ask 
me. Whatever yoa choose to tell me I want to hear, as yoa know 
well enough, bat no more to-night. I shoald never get home — I 
shoold forget where I belonged and what I have to do — while I 
fistened." 

" Yes, sartingly, ye may go — why shouldn't ye ? All I wanted 
to do was to show ye the bit of paper. I won't ask ye if it*s cor- 
rect, for I see by yer taking it np so qaick that it's all right. This 
8 the way oat. Stop a bit, till I take the bundle for ye ; there ye 
ire, safe an' sound, an» the way plain before ye." 

Without waiting to ask where the street beyond led to, the 
shfld no sooner felt herself free of the house and man than 
lie fled over the ground like a demented creature, only seeming 
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to coDsider the distance she could pat between herself and I 
Layaridge, and not the necessity of going to her own home. 

Fortonately, she accomplished both objects at onee^ and, afU 
torning or two, foond herself in streets with which she was 
miliar, along which she hurried, never slackening her pace tiD . 
reached the milliners' door. 



CHAPTER XYI. 

KISS norah's fever. 



As she went up the broad stone steps, it came into her mis 
for the first time, that some inqairies would be likely to eas 
coDcerniDg her detention, and that she must either make up I 
mind to tell the truth or keep silent, since it was not in I 
nature to descend to subterfuge. 

'' And I shall have Miss Norah and Miss Debby displeased wi 
me. I'm sorry for that,'' she thought. " I shouldn't mind Kit 
for I could bother her into being good-tempered again, but 
don't want to offend the good ladies." 

Something in the air of the house struck her as strange, as i 
entered. The hall-lamp was burning as usual, and the pari 
were closed, as they always were in the evening; but, somehow, 
indescribable sense of something having happened oppr^sed 
as she reached the workroom door and found it dark and 
serted. In the kitchen a lamp burned drearily; the wick fill 
coal, and the oil low as if entirely neglected, and every thing 
so painfully silent that Kitty's heavy tread on the stairs above 
a joyful relief to her heart. 

" Och, ye're there, are ye ?" said that faithful servitor, i^pi 
ing. " Well, we're in black troubles now, for Miss Norah's t 
down wid a faver, and her mind's left her intirely." 

Hearing this appalling announcement, Addie dropped the 1 
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«6t8 recklesslj on the kitchen table, and sank into a chair with a 

white, frightened &ce. The poor lady's distraction in the morning, 

Hid the perturbation she had erinced at Dick Layaridge's pres- 

ttce, blended together in her mind with the night's adyentore, 

tod she felt somehow responsible for the family distress, and 

itrangely confused in consequence. 

Poor Kitty was evidently beside herself with grief, for she 
wrong her hands wildly as she paced the kitchen, uttering moan- 
ing accompaniments that were rather groans than words. 

" Och, och ! see what the black trouble's brought on us. She'll 
Direr rise up again, poor lamb; she'll been druT to death wid one 
stroke afther another, so there's nothing left but the grave as a 
refoge." 

Perhaps the utter desolation of Kitty's view of the case roused 

Addle from her own*, dejection, for she looked at the poor red-eyed 

CKitore tenderly, and then composed her own face, and seemed 

to recall her strength at the sight. 

I "Pray, don't give up hope, dear Kitty," she said, rising. ** I 

; tiuok Miss Norah has had too much to do, and yet she would 

[ like DO rest. Maybe, now that she is forced to keep quiet, it 

i iDaj save her life. A fever is not so fearful, you know; thousands 

get well of fevers." 
[ " But not sich favers as hers, avic," cried Kitty, determinedly 
• lopelesB. '* She's wild and raving, and her eyes is set with a death 
look. Och 1 dear Addie, we'll be left dessolute intirely." 

^ Where is Miss Debby?" asked Addie, seeing the nselessness 
of present consolation. 

"She's up beside her bed, watching wid a breaking heart," 
moaned Kitty. 

^'Have they a doctor?" asked Addie again, after a moment's 
pause. 

" Yes; the new lodger fetched one whin he saw how bad she 
was, and Mr. Siebert wiht up an hour ago for Mr. Campbell, but 
Iie*8 not eome back yet." 

Addie looked about for a candle, and finding one, lighted it and 
took the bonnets up to the workroom, where she placed them 
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carefully on the table; tbeo she sat the chairs and boxes lo o\ 
and gathered up the varions clippings from the floor. As she 
80, she tried to set her mind sfteadily on one sohgect, and le; 
herself into calmnesa 

'*I mnst not think of myself at all/' she said. ''I can ' 
for years, as I have waited. What had be»t be done here, th 
what I must find oat." 

She raised her head from her task and stood, her fing^ on 
lips, a thoughtful face, grown calm and womanly in a few ho 
fall of purpose and self-control. 

'' Miss Tod," she said, at last. '' That's it, I most go fw 1 
Tod. She's the only one who can manage here now, and 
must give up her holiday for the ladies' sake." 

She took up the candle again and stole up stairs on tip-toe, 
face fixed in her resolution. When she reached the door of 
firoDt garret she paused, for through its partly closed aperture a 
a low murmur that never ceased, sometimes only a sound, sometii 
words, and always a pitiful wail, that was dreadful to listen t 

" Don't let any one know; keep it close, pray, keep ltd 
They're watching and prying. Keep it close." So went on 
ceaseless cry, never pausing in its monotony. » 

Addie stopped and listened, and by and by she ^tingofa 
another fainter sound, which she knew to be the poor sister^ i 
bing. Softly she pushed open the door, and entered so noisele 
that neither looked up or were conscious of her presence. 

On the bed Miss Norah was throwing her arms about wil 
and tossing back her long loose hair, that had lost its comb 
bands. Her face was scarlet, and her eyes were burning and glc 
ing intensely. Her sister was crouched beside her, on one of 
maimed chairs, with her head bowed between her hands, sobl 
and weeping in a suppressed tone. Addie stood near 
tunidly waiting for some sign of recognition, and, finding that 
was not heeded, made a sh'ght stir to attract attention. 1 
Debby looked up quickly, and it would have been difficult 
imagine a greater change in so cheerful a face, wrought by a 
hours of tronble and distress. 
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" I came up to ask you, Miss Debby, if I may go for Miss Tod 
to take charge of ibe workroom till Miss K^orah is bcttecf" said 
Addie, quietly, and endeavoring to banish from her face and 
manner any thing like gloomy apprehension as to the event of the 



Miss Debby looked confnsed, and put her hand np to her head 
as if to steady it. " What's that ?" she said, in a flurried way — 
*Hhe workroom!' — ^what is the use of worrying about work? — 
that's all over now — we're past that, Addie.'' 

"No, Miss,'' cried Addie, gently, but cheerily ; "don't say so. 
Mas Norah will be better presently, and it would worry her to 
Aiok things were neglected for even a few' days. She'll soon be 
well enough to ask about it, I'm sure." 

"Ob, Addie 1 shell never be wdl again! Kitty says so ; and 
I think death is set in her eyes. She has suffered so much, and 
been so uncomplaining, that now she is broken down never to rise 
agaiB." 

Addie burst into sobs of sympathy with her mistress's grief ; 
but Btill the spirit of hope and comfort gleamed like a pure, sweet 
%ht in her face. 

"Dear, dear Miss Debby!" she said, solemnly, "I've been a 
foolish little thing, full of nonsense, and given you trouble and 
bother, too ; but please to try and trust me now. I've seen sor- 
row and sickness before, and I can never forget it. I understand 
iiH)fe of that than any thing else ; and I see that Miss Norah is 
▼ery sick, but not death-struck. She'll be well again, I believe 
^ ^st, through God's mercy ; and you can watch and wait on 
H and I'll help you, if you will let me." 

"Let yon, little cricket !" said Miss Debby, eagerly. "I'll be 
giad of any thing you can do for us ; for you and Kitty know our 
poor ways, and no one else need." 

"ShaU I go for Miss Tod?" 

"Yes, yes ; that's wise and well thought of— if there is any use 
tt thinking of any thing now ; but, oh, I'm afraid it's too late 1 
Wk at my poor darling I She has had so much sorrow, this 
Mow must be her last." 
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Addie stole softly towards the bed, and gathered the 
hair np from the pillows over which its long strands lay sc 
Carefnllj and handily she bound it into a loose knot, and 1 
it with a black ribbon from her own neck. Then she i 
labels on the bottles, and exclaimed — 

** This is for her head ; I must bathe it, for that will 
cooler." 

" Did they come ?" said Miss Debby, in faint surprise 
doctor said he would send them ; but he don't know I 
trouble, and there is no medicine for that." 

Without further permission, Addie mixed the fluid witl 
and, in an old china basin, prepared to cool and bathe the 
forehead, which she did as cleverly as an old practisec 
Then she found a spoon, and administered a draught acco 
direction, and, wetting an old linen rag, laid it over the 
the uncpnscions woman. 

"I'm going to get ice, Miss Debby," she whispered. 
seen them use ice, and I know it's good. Didn't the do 
you so ?" 

"I don't know," said the bewildered woman ; "he didn 
to me. Mr. Siebert came up, and he went for my cousin, 
Campbell. Oh, Addie I do you know any thing abo 
fe?ers, and is there any hope ?" 

The girl surprised" herself by her own power in assuming t 
tioa of comforter to one who had been so lately her self-pc 
gay-spirited mistress. She told her that she had known suci 
ness to last days and days, and yet subside to give place to 
health once more. She made light of the symptoms, dig 
hopeful signs, and dwelt on the suddenness of the attack as 
that it would not be lasting or severe. And all this, ' 
smote her young heart with pity to see how earnestly and 
the poor lady clung to her every word, and how utterly he 
and spirits were shattered by the shock. 

** We found her in a sort of fit," she said, " and I had s 
an hour before, looking worried and troubled enough; but 
/25ed to that, so I never asked her to tell me what it was, 
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to share it with her. I was bnsy getting the workroom clciir of 
the orders that were nearly done, when I wanted some blue ribbon, 
and went in to speak to her about the shade. Oh I Norah darling! 
why didnH you call me or speak to me ? It was so horril>Ie to 
find her there all alone, with her face convulsed with pain, and her 
eyes wide open but seeing nothing !" 

Here she broke down again, and Addie hastened with a repeti- 
tion of her comforting remembrances of other cases of worse a[>pa- 
leot symptoms, as an offset to the terrors occasioned by th's. 

"And shell be sure to be better when the fever's broke n. Miss, 
and yoall think it was foolish to be so alarmed. Don't 3'ou see 
how much quieter she is with the cloth on her head ?" 

She really did appear less restive under the administrations of 
the yoang nurse, and Miss Debby readily and thankfully acknowl- 
edged in another the ability she was totally without herself. Poor 
Btty»s foot resounded heavily on the stau^, and the red-eyed, 
&0Q8oIate creature appeared with a bowl of smoking and steam- 
ing graeL " If you can get her to sup a dhrap or two, III not 
gi^e op hope," she whispered. '* Sure, if she could get it all down 
■^'d be a new crayture." 

Bat Addie was in command, and asserted her position. 

" Etty," she said, with a quiet determination that struck her 
faithful ally with amazement, " you are entirely wrong about Miss 
^^orah, and you have helped to frighten and distract Miss Debby 
^thoat meaning it. She has a fever that must be broken before 
sl^e can eat, and to do that, care and quiet and medicine ure 
needed. Please take the hot stuflf down and go for ice, while I 
keep her head bathed with this." 

"Is it ice ?" murmured Kitty, in a dazed sort of way. " Sure I 
never heard of sich doin's; a dhrop of wake punch was iverly a 
good thing for a faver wii uz, and I would have had it made if 
there had been a color of liquor in the house." 

"Here's Mr. Siebert, thank Heaven!" said Addie, joyfully, 
" aad he will tell you what I do." 

The artist stood in the door-way, with his hat in his hand, wip- 
^ his damp forehead, as one who had been in great haste. Miss 
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Debby came forward to meet him; and seemed flattered betwera 
conflictlDg desires. 

'* Is my consin George coming f" she asked, falteringly. 

" I am sorry to say that I haven't been able to find him yet/' re- 
plied Mr. Siebert. '* I have followed him, by direction, from one 
place to the other, but always came np too late to catch him. 
The family are all out of town, and he seems crowded with en- 
gagements." 

*' Yes, yes, he was always gay, I know; and if it is not so M 
with us as we at first dreaded, it's better that he should not oome; .' 
that is, there is no need to alarm him.'' 

The painter stood still on the doorway and watched Addielvef 
forts at nursing, interestedly, but without comment. 

*' I am doing what is best, am I not ?" she asked. 

** Yes," answered he, approvingly; " and I'll get you some iee^ 
if Miss Le Roy has no other command for me." 

" No, no," said Miss Debby, eagerly; '*I'll not send agahi; I 
was so alarmed that I thought I must see some one belonging to 
us, but I trust in God it was needless fear." 

Poor woman ! She trembled in her hope, and glancing distretf* 
fully at her moaning, unconscious sister, burst into tears. 

" Then I'll go for ice, and bring that night-draught the doctor 
ordered, too," said Mr. Siebert, and departed. 

Kitty sat down, with the dtill-smoking gruel in her hand, tod 
looked helplessly and forlornly on her two mistresses, as one who 
had failed in the only art with which she was familiar. 

Poor Miss Debby stood betwixt her and Addie, and looked in 
curiously fluctuating emotion from one to ^the other. The ddef 
woman represented to her tried and patient truth, the steady sym- 
pathizer in past sorrow, and the unalienable love of faith and 
years ; but the other awakened a new hope, and suggested a 
present aid and solace, and to her she turned, forgetting her ham- 
ble station and tender years, and clung about her neck, crying-^ 

" Oh ! Addie dear ! if you will only stand by us, and strive to 
help and save her, we never will forget what you have done, »nd 
Heaven will bless you for the work 1" 
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CHAPTER XVII. C^ ^ 

▲ DAWNING KNOWLEDGE OF EVIU 

the day began to dawD, Miss Norah*s fe^er seemed to yield 
Bssen for the first time, and a respite of partial ease socceeded 
istre8sf;il tossii^s. Addie stole into the next room, whither 
lad persuaded Miss Debby to retire, fally dressed, for a rest 
^^itty'fl bed, and woke her Mow-laboier, who was lying 
sely snoring beside her. 

Kitty,^' she whispered in her ear, '' please rise and sit beside 
Norah, while I ran to Miss Tod's; the morning air will be as 
1 to me as sleep, and Pll be back in an honr.'' 
Tide-eyed, and in staring confaaon, Kitty sprang upright and 
ed before her in helpless amaze. 

What is it V she mattered ; '' is she worse, the dear lamb ? 
\ why but ye let her have a sup of strengthening drink, darlint ? 
She's better; bat Miss Debby most rest, so don't speak above 
r breath. Tm going for Miss Tod to manage the business. 
t mast not be neglected, or Miss Norah will foe worse as soon 
he hears it" 

Yea, yes, I know that; Md FU be wid ye in a minnte,^ Kitty 
Bted, comi^ to a seose of her position oat of the bother and 
7 of her diean. 

a a little while Addie was walking briskly in the direction of 
Q%ht before, with a strange sense of chilliness in erery limb, 
' not even the early sunshine eoold dissipate. 
It's the newness of the scene,'' she eaid to herself, '* and it may 
he recollections that it brings back ; bat I feel as if it were 
loBg years since this time yesterday morning.'' 



^188 Le Roy lay very ill, day after day, and the volunteer nurse 
' folly established in her position, to the unbounded surprise 
the whole workroom. Fortunately, these were only beginning 
be busy days, and Miss Tod^ who had instantly obeyed Addie's 
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sammons, was able to manage the orders, and prepare for the fli 
opening. Miss Debby did nothing bat wander from one part of 
the establishment to the other, in forlorn perturbation, standiig 
weeping silently above her sister's bed, or equally uselessly esKf* 
iug to assist in the workroom. 
\ Only one idea was strongly developed in her by the snddfll 
blow, and that was an inconsistent faith in the child-norse, tkt 
was more than reliance, and amounted to absolute superstilioo. 
If Addie for a moment left the post she had assumed, the poor 
soul became restless and anxious, and hailed her return wilii 
intense relief. From her face she learned the hourly bulletioiif 
the patient's state, and to her she appealed for the truth of ttl 
doctor's report. » 

" He says she's better, Addie, but do you really think so?^ Ae 
would ask. '' Don't keep the truth from me, for heaven's saki^ 
for you know he may be deceiving us." 

Addie never lost hope, and, strangely enough, her Btrangth 
seemed equal to her trust. How she rested, and how she renewei 
her powers of enduring fatigue, no one could guess; for, poor Wti^ 
Debby, contrary to her usual custom, was strangely exacting ui 
thoughtless on the subject. , So that Addie should be there at iH 
times, and that her sister should never miss her care, seemed tiv 
one desideratum beyond which she had not the strength to lool. 
Thin and pale as she was, her vitality seemed mu-aculous, for be* 
yond an hour's nap in the bedside chaur, she could have had no 
rest for the first six days and nights of danger, yet nobodj 
seemed conscious of this strain on her young nerves, exeept the 
artist. 

To Kitty Donahue " the ladies" were the all-important object of 
life, and her own or Addie's comfort were mere drops in the occaa 
of their claims on her service. That she was useful in the present 
dire emergency, she looked upon as Addie's good fortune, but ti»t 
the delicate-looking girl should fail under the weight and burden of 
the sick-room never disturbed her calculations. 

Poor Miss Norah, she recognized no one, and realized nothing ; 
one settled idea only prevailed in the chaos of her thoughts, and 
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hit was GOQoealment of something, and dread of exposore. Her 
Bstant consin, George Campbell's name, had been freqaentlj 
Motioned during the first evening of her illness, and perhaps she 
md caught the soond; but now she repeated it over and over again 
to Addle in terrified whispers, charging her to delude him and 
nialead him, to do any thing or every thing rather than let him 
guess the truth. 

Steadily, and with dogged persistence to one idea, Addie as- 
lotted and promised in every case without a word of inquiry, for 
ibe said to herself : '* I have been curious to know their trouble 
nd their mystery, but now it would be abominably wicked to 
piy fiirther. Poor lady, I should stop my ears rather than 
listen.'' 

Even in her distress and bewilderment, the same idea in another 
bm presented itself to Miss Debby, and she many times said to 
Hie devoted girl — 

"Addie, with God's help, we will prove what we owe yon some 
by, for you*ve done more for us than we can ever forget: but 
Im't heed the nonsense that Norah talks; it was always her way 
toiomance when she had the least touch of fever. Such strange 
tfld foncies nobody ever dreamed of; but they're only fancies, you 
bow— only wild, nonsensical fancies." 

One day a girl came from below to say that Mr. George Camp- 
Mi was waiting ; and could he see Miss Debby ? 

The messenger had said this in a low voice, but the sick woman 
c^gfat the sound. 

"What is it ?" she cried, springing up in bed, and reaching her 
wan face out towards the door. 

" Is it George — cousin George ? Then it's all a mistake, and 
he needn't move a step in the matter. Many a one's been de- 
ceived by a likeness, and that can be the only proof he has. Tell 
Wm to go home and rest his mind; we would know it, if it were 
to be known. Oh, Debby, Debby 1 for mercy's sake throw him off 
tbe track." 

"Tliere, you see," cried Miss Debby, in an unnaturally suppressed 
tone^ "there's the same raving nonsense that she always went 
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throagb whea a child. Nobody woald beliere bow ally it ig; nt 
what bat fevers wonld give her guch ideas, any way V* i 

She looked earnestly at Addle, who motioned her to go, whSk' 
she renewed some cooling application for the sick woman's headf* 
and finding that the appeals of her sister had produced no. woa- 
dering expression on her attendant's face, she harried off. 

But Mr. George Campbell seemed to have grown impatient d 
her momentary delay, and to have mounted the first flight of stain '■ 
in his determination to see her at once ; for from the open door kil 
words sounded clearly and distinctly — 

" What in the name of the inexplicable," he cried, in a fcl, 
rounded voice, that was not without a certain charm to ita Umf 
" has made a martyr of my poor black-eyed girl ? I must see hVf 
and give you both a lecture on your miserly ways. What tii0 
deuce do you mean, wearing yourselves to pieces to make a fortM 
for your old age, in place of letting chance introduce yoa to (wa* 
fine fellow who woald be glad to take charge of your neceottiei^ 
and provide for you matrimonially.'* 

" Oh, George dear, be quiet. Norah's been at death's door." 

" And what carried her there ?" cried the coosin, totally umbA- 
dued. '' Not ease or comfort, I'll be bound. I'm half »ck of jof 
for a niggardly pair !" 

''She's not past danger yet, I fear, and it startles her to 
hear any new voice. Gome down to the parlor,'' urged M* 
Debby. 

" Pshaw! what harm would it do her to see me?" retmmed tha^ 
cousin, discontentedly ; " perhaps it would be the making of her. 
What are you doing for her, and what nurse and doctor have youf' 

" She's well attended to, George dear," murmured Miss Debby, 
evading a direct answer. *' Come down, and 111 explain to yon how 
she was taken, and maybe you can advise with us." 

" Advise with you," muttered he, vexatiously. "Yes, and yonfl 
take your own way when I'm through, as you always do. Sure I 
know your queer, close ways, and I wonder at my patience i«» 
bothering with you." 

From the decreasing sonnd of their voices it seemed that the^ 
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e desc^idiag together; and Addle, who was smoothing the 
owB under her patient's head, was terrified to see her start np 
Di her arms, and, booDding out on the floor, close the door, vio- 
tly screaming — 

" He's on the watch, and may scent it out after all these years. 
:ell you, I wiD die before that day. I have given up all I ever 
er ifihed to ward it off, and I'll give np my life before I am forced 
see it now," 

She staggered back to the bed, and fell across it, panting and 
ivcring. 

"It's blood," sa^ Adctie to herself, solemnly — ''blood that has 
XQ B{Mlt, and that cries out from the ground Nothing else 
mid cause an agony like this." 

* Whist!'' said a vcMce, hissing a whisper through the door 
wsk. "Spake to ne a minute, little miss ; ye see I'm pressed 
»r thne, and couldn't stand on me manners. Kitty Donahue has 
one an arrint, and there was no one in the kitchen to introjnce 
le by announcement." 

It was Dick Lavaridge who spoke, but the poor lady whom his 
)resence would most have distressed was sunk in exhausted uncon- 
xioasness, after her late effort and excitement. 

Addie, as she strove to recover herself, looked up at him stead- 
ily jet feeling like one in a dream — no positive surety of any thing 
tbt ha{^)ened around her. 

"You see she cannot speak to you," she said ; " and Miss Debby 
is bdow with her cousin, Mr. George Campbell You don't want 
to see him— do you ?" 

Now she had no reason to suppose that Dick Lavaridge would 
^fead the presence of the gentleman she named, but, by a sudden 
instinct, it came to her to say this, and, looking on the man who 
stood eyemg her so oddly as an enemy, or persecutor of the poor 
^*^, she rejoiced in her heart at the effect of her words. 

If the whimsical face, with the sharp, bad eyes, and the merry, 
good mouth, had been suddenly stricken by paralysis, it could not 
'"^vemore completely distorted itself into terror. 

"Wtiraloo 1" he cried breathlessly ; *' the divil's Wight 'on him ! 
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Where did je saj he was ?" and he looked about him wildlj, 
made a dash towards the cartain that hung in the comer by \ 
of wardrobe, as if to conceal himself. 

" He's here/' said Addie, quietly, with a keen relish of the efl 
of her words ; '' and he will be here till the sickness and troabi 
over. I will tell him any thing yon want him to know, and bi 
manage to represent the poor ladies, who are too distressed 
attend to any business for themselves." 

" Would ye, now, ye imp of evil ? Ye know as well as yer livii 
the diviltry of yer words : but stop there, and don't go a lett 
further, if ye vally yer own good luck, me jewel. Tell me, noi 
on yer future hope of knowin' the saycret, where is the cousin- 
he above or below ? Will I meet him goin' down on the stain, ( 
am I safe to lave now ? Tell me, or I'll take it out of yel" an 
he advanced on her as Miss Norah drew a long breath and opeoQ 
her eyes. Addie moved quickly, and stood before her. 

** You can go down the way you came — they are in the parlor, 
she said, in a pleasant, quiet tone. And the sick woman's ej< 
closed again, while she renewed her efforts to bring her back t 
consciousness. 

" Hould yer whisht, for both yer own sake an' mine," muttew 
Dick, and was gone without another word, while the poor fp 
staggered under the weight of the sufferer she was raising for itfi 
and still more under the weight of a dawning knowledge of th 
mysterious trouble that hung over the milliners' honsehoUL 



CHAPTER XYIII. 
addie's first glimpse at love. 



Miss NoRAH lay ailing for many days, that lengthened ic 
weeks, before strength to rise and move about as of old came 
her ; but Addie's vigil relaxed as soon as consciousness was : 
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itored to her patient, who, strange to saj, with returning reason 
iTinced an nnacconntable antipathy to her society and senrices. 

"Where are Debby and Kitty?'* were almost the first words 
she spoke, in a natural tone; and being answered that they were 
helow-stairs, she begged to see them both at once. 

Poor Addie, rejoiced at the retam of her old familiar manner, 
liasteoed to summon them with the pleasant news ; and when they 
came, the trembling, hollow-eyed invalid raised herself op to say, 
in a faint voice, betraying her late suffering — 

" What is the reason one of you can't stay with me ? Why am 
I left to a child like this? It's absurd and it's unkind. I trust 
in heaven I'll soon be able to take care of myself ; and till then, I 
Iwg of yon to make an effort between you to give me what little 
ittention I need. Leaving me in this way is not what I looked 
for from either of you." 

Kitty made no other reply than to accept her trust with every 
expression of devotion ; but Miss Debby could not understand 
ler sister, nor forget her indebtedness to the errand-girl. 

"If you knew what you were saying, Norah," she cried, excitedly, 
"yoa*d talk differently, I'm sure. Why, girl alive, if it wasn't for 
that Kttle soul, as white as a ghost with the work she's done, you'd 
IttTe been in your grave to-day. God bless you, Addie, and forget 
■e when I lose my gratitude 1" 

Bat the suddenness of this vindication and its force were too 
iDQch for the invalid, who fell back, white and tearful, and mur- 
iDored " that it was a shame to desert her, and she'd strive to take 
<*re of herself now," etc. 

Addie rose, and glancing gently at the broken-dovra, trembling 
Sgureon the bed, looked towards Miss Debby with eyes that spoke 
enough of devotion and responsive affection to need no words, 
^6nt quietly away, and never more resumed her ofl&ce there. 

In the kitchen, late in the evening, as she was making tea. Miss 
Debby came and stood beside her. Her face and manner were 
^ of import, but for a time she seemed to have lost the power of 



*' Addie," she said, kindly and gently, and then she paused again, 
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still looking at her with earnest eyes, ''if I GOokL do as I woaU» 
you should be sabstantiallj repedd for all I owe yoa ; bat Fm M^ 
as I may say, and have only got a hand loose, and there it is. 
Let things go on a little while, and if it's in my power to better 
them, rely on me, I think it will be. I'll try, any way. I low 
yon, Addie I'' and having given her hand, she now gave both ams 
around the trembling girl's neck, who, silent hitherto, ottered oae 
long, load sob at the pressure, and sank down at the miilioei'fl 
knees, and clung to them, and kissed her hands, and wept and 
laughed madly, wildly, unrestrainedly — 

" For those words," she cried, " those blessed words, that sow 
one in this wide, desolate world loves me I" 



** It looks like morning after a long, stormy night of rain,'' wi 
Mr. John Tracy, as Addie carried the breakfast tray into his rooa 
the morning after her release from duty by Miss Norah's bedade. 
*^ It's absolutely refreshing to see your face again, though it ii 
undeniably the worse for the late wear and tear of nursing." 

** You are very kind to be glad to see me, sir," said Addie, 
simply and gratefully ; ^' and I think little Cleopatra the cat wi% 
too, though they say that cats have no affection." 

^ If that muscular female in red calico ruled the feline destiaiii 
as she has done mine, I should call Cleopatra a monument rf 
insensibility if she had evinced no feeling of joy." 

"Don't yoa like Kitty, sir?" asked Addie, in sorprise. **l 
thought Kitty was liked by everybody, she is so very good." 

** Yes, I should say she must be good, but I retain the right to 
pronounce her horribly disagreeable." 

"About the breakfast ?" questioned Addie. 

"About that, in connection with every thing else," assented the 
lodger. " She is superhuman in her ability to disguise the flavor 
of food, and as unyielding as a bronze figure to any amiable emo- 
tion." 

"That is all well-sounding talk," said Addie, severely, and 
somewhat flushed with anger. ^' You really mustn't speak so, fot 
it is not true. Kitty is not exactly a fine cook, but she is faithfol 
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il affsctioiiate, and would suffer herself to be burned alive to 
erre the ladies.'^ 

'^ I should not wish to suggest such a sacrifice/' remarked Mr. 
I!nc7, in a tone that by no means disapproved of its utility; '' but 
t leems a pity that these fiaithful creatures could not be of some 
fnctical use to those they worship; they are generally so abomin- 
ibly anpleasant to the rest of the world.'' 

^'Qeie is*a dish of toast, sir," said Addie, shortly; ''and if 
;bere is any thing else, please tell me now, for I'm going down to 
^t. Kitty something to eat: she must be hungry, since it's quite 
late for breakfast." 

"There is nothing, positively nothing," cried Mr. John Tracy; 
"yoa have furnished every thing but the appetite, a voracious 
editioa of which I have on hand, ready to go into operation." 

Addb stood, napkin in hand, beside the window, looking down 
ttto the street. 

"Ohl there's Miss Farron's carriage," she said, ''and I must 
nm down and give her Miss Debby's message." 

Up sprang Mr. John Tracy, regardless of his avowed appetite, 
timstii^ aside his broiled steak as something grown suddenly dis- 
tasteful, and rushed towards the window too. Suddenly control- 
fa^ himself, under Addie's glance of surprise, he whistled, and 
vittdi^ over to the mantlepiece, took up the paper. 

Addle acknowledged her observation of this erratic conduct by 
a slight elevation of her eyebrows; but being on bad terms with 
^ actor at present, on account of his inappreciative remarks 
ftboQt Kitty, she retired in silence. 

Miss Farron was wiuting alone in the parlors. Miss Debby had 
^ yet arisen, owing to a nervous headache, and Miss Tod was 
too busy with the workroom cares to be able to take her place in 
tte showroom. The handsome girl was walking up and down 
feisorely, in front of a cheval glass, glancing at the sweep of her 
^^nt robes, and settmg a fold right, here and there, as she 
PMsed. 

"If you will please excuse Miss Debby this morning, and leave 
your ordtf with me, it will be a great favor," said Addie, who 
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stood unobserred at her side. '' She has been so much disturlMl 
about her sister, Miss Norab, that she is really nnwell." i 

" Oh I — ah I — ^yes — I believe Miss Le Roy has been sick — shell 
better, is she not ? But it don't signify, if that girl is here wif 
made me the bouquet before. I want just such a combinatioiil 
differeut colors: if you can arrange it, Miss Le Boy's iiluesB wl 
not matter in the least." 

" I think— I can — at least I will tell Miss Tod, the forewonu^ 
if you will mention the colors." f 

** Yes, to be sure. You will do it very cleverly, I dare Hf. 
And pray don't send in strange girls; it's such a bore to milil 
one's self understood by new people." She threw herself on ft 
lounge, aud using her sunshade to trace out her design on the ctt^ 
pet, went on — 

'^ I want a centre flower, of scarlet — say a cactus, or a poppj 
blossom. Then I want buff and brown and purple in smaU 
flowers — ^I don't care exactly what, but make the leaves shloiiit 
and dark green — so that there will be a good background for Ai 
bloom. You understand. I'll wait till you see what can be doMf 
but pray don't look stupid, and give me the trouble of repeating il 
all." 

'' I was thinking," said Addle, slowly, and still looking at hr 
steadily; "but I remember what you have said, and if yon wait » 
little while 111 bring you back word about it." 

Having said this, she went into the workroom to deliver tin 
message to the distracted Miss Tod, who, deprived of Miss Debby^ 
constant aid and counsel, had discovered her position to be a verf 
arduous one, and no sooner received this new straw to her camd's 
burden than her patience gave way, and she cried out to the elfeei 
that she wished Miss Farron and her unseasonable order in Hayti* 

"She's a pest, so she is," continued the distracted milliiier; 
"here are the Whites' bonnets promised for to-night, and only 
three ready for the show-case out of nine that are positively to b^ 
done, by hook or crook, before the first of November. Oh, bother 
Miss Farron and her fussy nonsense I" 

" If I may try, I think I know what she means," said Addi^ 
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ylj. *' I suited her once before, and I'd like to make the attempt 

Miss Tod looked np Arom her task of slip-stitcbing a silk front, 
id admonished her not to mess up the delicate things, while she 
coorded her permission " to take a trj at it, till she got this work 
Qt of her own bands." 

Three large boxes of new French flowers lay open on the work- 
able; and in a glass show-case at one end of the room, a dozen 
Bore, partially emptied, were ranged one aboye the other. 

Addie looked them all over before making a selection from any, 
Hd then she went carefnlly to work separating snch bads as struck 
herfimcy, till she found all but the scarlet flower. 

^I want something, but I don't know the name of it — it has a 
deep, rich coral red." 

''There are the geraniums, if that's the box yon mean," answered 
Wm Tod. " Fish geranium is a full red flower." 

"Yes, bat that isn't it; no, nor these poppies — they're too dull. 
Oh, I know now, they are pomegranate blossoms, and here they 
lie. Now please fasten these the right way, and I'll show you 
hov I tiiink she wants them." 

After a critical and somewhat nnbeliering glance or two, Miss 
TM yielded and followed the novice's directions, fastening the 

Items securely together, and forming the bouquet artiBtically. 
''I declare," she said, as it was completed, quite surprised into 

adfldration by its effect — " I declare if it isn't perfectly beautiful 

Why, Addie, you may give up scrubbing and rubbing in the kitch- 

M) and make your fortune trimming bonnets like the rest of us." 
1 little flushed by this approval, Addie held the arrangement 

of flowers at arm's length, and glaticed at it, not without conscious 

pride in its perfection. Then she laughed a short triumphant ha I 

hi! and confessed that it did look lovely. 
**But I must run in with it, for she's so lofty and feelingloss this 

aorning, that I should not wonder at any thing she might do or 

*y if Bhe were kept too long waiting." 
"1^0 avert such an unknown calamity, Addie made haste across 

the ioterveniug hall, but stopped suddenly at the open back parlor 
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door, for the cheral mirror reflected the astounding rifiion of Mm^< 
Farron, the haughty aad unapproachable, in a gentleman^s anH^4 
No longer the Miss Farron of Addicts knowledge, but a cliJi^ii^ 
tearful, trembling girl, unconscious of her tost head-dress, her 
strange position, the open door, and possible scrutiny; anoo^i 
scious of every thiog but the face she looked op to so fondly, ai4 
the form she clung to so ardently. 

'' Oh, John, John I" she was saying, in tender reproaeh; "hm 
so long, and I not know it! how can I forgive you ?* >' 

" It is so wretchedly mean and dishonorable to win a 
daughter whose enemy I am, that I do not dare to defend mpM 
under any charge,'' he returned, sadly; ^bot heayea knows, I m^ 
guilty of no want of truth to you." 

Addie flew back into the workroom, and opening the do<4< 
closed it behind her with a bang. When she reached the hil^ 
again, Mr. John Tracy stood bowing and smiling befom 
Farron, who, turning towards him with the most perfect eorapOBV^ 
said — 

** Oh, pray, give me the benefit of your taste in this afiur» I 
want to know whether this sort of thiii^ is the idea for an 
head-dress." 

" It is very pretty, and suggestive, too, I sfaonld saj. Well, ^ 
Addie, you see I -am recognizing a friend in the young lady whoM 
carriage you announced a little time ago.'' 

" Yes, sir,'' said Addie, respectfully; and, torniag to the lady^ 
she asked : *' Is there any thing you want changed or added, Mitt 
Farron ?" 1 

^* Yes — no — let me look again. It pleases me entirdy, and ii 
perfectly beautiful." 

" Then I will tell Miss Tod to send it as it is f" 

*^ Yes; and add a few yards of that broad peach-blossom rib- 
bon, and some white blonde lace." 

" Yes, Miss." 

'* And don't mistake the shade; and let me have them in tune 
for my hair-dresser to arrange." 

Then gathering up her rich shawl into place^ she swept ont; 
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oded by the new lodger to her carria^, at the window of 
2h be paused to say a few words, which were eagerly listened 
»y the beantifol gn*l he addressed. 

' What a wonderful thing," said Addie to herself, in an awe- 
ick whisper, " what a wonderful thing is love ! Nothing else 
(he world ever could soften that cold and beautiful woman, and 
laa made her a slave !" 

▲knost mechanically she turned to the great mirror, and looked 
ig and earnestly at her own face, paler now than ever, and dis- 
Q|iortioBately large-eyed. 

** I shall never be loved,'' she sighed sadly, *' because I am not 
v«ij. Oh, what a wonderfhl and what a terrible power it is I*' 
A little sound, between a purr and a mew, attracted her atten- 
ds and looking down, she caught sight of poor Cleopatra, im- 
ktient for her delayed breakfast, winding her way in amongst the 
^SM and cases of new goods that were ranged about the door, 
iiitiBg f(Nr Miss Debby to be sufficiently restored to business dntics 

nnp^k. 

*' Oh, pnssie dear,'' said Addie, between laughing and crying, '' I 
Id better far have kept my heart divided between you and Kitty. 
wish I could feel as devoted to you as I did a few months ago, 
!ien I was willing to risk my neck to save one of your race from 
usage. I shall never elhnb and scramble as I used to do, again." 
And Addie was right. The last month or two had transferred 
r life from childishness to womanhood, and she was no more a 
imeica], thoughtless creature, full of grotesque, absurd fancies, 
t a being of awakened memories and strong desires. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ADDIE^S PROGRESS. 

One morning, a few weeks later, when the fall and wkter 
son had commenced in earnest, and Miss Norah, pale and glu 
with her late illness, and wrapt in shawls, was making an atte 
to resume her old place in the show-room, Miss Tod came late 
work, and announced as the cause of her detention a fearful f 
dent that had nearly happened to the unlucky Bob. 

'' It was the narrowest escape in the world,'' she said ; *^k 
it hadn't been that Mr. Mack, bj the merest chance, was at ki 
and caught him, he would have gone neck and heels OFer the i 
of a three-story house, where they were fixing water-pipes.'^ 

** I'll tell you what," said Miss Debby, looking up sodde^ 
" I'll tell yon what, Margaret, there's no use trying to uiak 
mechanic of Bob till he learns to keep his fingers out of ^ 
Suppose yon let him come here and take his chances with ol 
a year or so we may be able to recommend him to the menehi 
and who knows what Bob may come to yet ?" 

'' I did not know that we ^eeded any one," said Miss Nonl 
faint surprise, while Miss Tod stood considering the question. 

"We do need some one," returned Miss Debby; addii^, i 
dogged determination, '^ I am going to hare Addle up in the w 
room just as soon as I can possibly accomplish it, and if Bob 
will come, she shall begin to-morrow." 

Miss Norah's surprise deepened into displeasure. 

" You have odd ideas of your own, Debby," she said, "and 
of them is to take that girl out of the place she naturally bd( 
to. It has had its effect on her already, too, for she goes al 
looking as wise as an owl, and as solemn and self-import 
too." 

" Oh, for shame, Norah I" cried Miss Debby, flushed and 
tressed rather than angry. '' Ton are unkind, and ungrateful t 
but it don't matter — the girl has my promise, and I'll ke<9 
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*garet, ask your mother to bring Bob ap here to-morrow, and 
if 1 can't make it worth bis while to change." 
?erliap6 it was Mrs. Tod's predisposition towards the Le Roy 
(uly wblck rendered such a task easy of accomplishment, or it 
ij bave been tbat Miss Debby's promises of fatare advancement 
mercantile life fired her ambition in her son's behalf. At any 
to. Master Bob appeared in the establishment as an inmate 
*§om the week was over, and having agreed and covenanted to 
D «n the errands, besides rendering Kitty all due assistance in his 
erirer, was installed in office. 

AddUe appeared in the workroom as an apprentice the next 
MNrDiDg, as calmly as if she had held the position for years, and, 
■king up her place between Miss Tod and Miss Debby, commenced 
iorering an old frame with moslin, for practice, as deftly as if she 
rere an acknowledged adept in the trade. Kitty Donahue shared 
tfSn Korah's strong objections to this proceeding, and did not, 
ike fa^ mistress, conceal the same ; for on Addie's going down at 
MiiMame, she hailed her with mnch asperity — 

" Y«r a party one to be cocked np wid airs ; troth, I think Miss 
[>el>l^8 not actin' np to her sinse and raison. Snre that young 
mp, Bob Tod, will destroy us all wid breakin' and tearin' ; and 
kere I am, widout a hand put to any thin', but just running after 
ibn to see that he don't ruin us intirely." 

" Th«i I'll help you for an hour, Kitty. Miss Debby says she 
won't be ready for me till then." 

•* Och, no," said Kitty, bitterly ; *' yer in yer best, and maybe 
fe'd spile yer purty clothes. Orra, but it's poor times whin the 
ladies have to look to the kitchen for people till help in the business." 

Perfectly unmoved by these remarks. Addle eyed her late friend 

qaktly but steadily, and said, in a determined tone — 

-* " Now, Kitty, you will please to speak more kindly, and not do 

your own good-nature the injustice of being so disagreeable. Miss 

Debby is helping me so that I may learn to help myself, and I 

mean to be grateful and thankful to her all my life ; but I will not 

endure your talking so, because there is no reason that I should" 

"The dear help us," exclaimed Kitty, in mock astonishment, 
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'' jer begioning to set us all down. Well, well, and what will li 
come to, any way ?" 

But, though Kitty affected to be injured and indignant, she e4 
dcntly found it best to keep quiet, for Addie's aid was not taM 
despised. She had been growing handier and quicker eyery daj^ 
and now made short work of cleaning and setting the table, Hi 
hurrying up dinner ; at which Kitty, whose work was very apt Ik 
get the better of her, could in no wise demur. * 

Then it seemed that Addie's position was a new incentht 1^ 
labor with her. She had always been ready and willing, Onaa^l^ 
not quite reliable in execution. But now she rose betimes, and mt 
the parlors in order better than her joint efforts with Kitty wA 
to accomplish the same end. Then she prepared and served Ife 
John Tracy's breakfast before taking her own and takii^ her pliei 
in the workroom. At noon she would put on an apron, and 
Kitty through her difficulties, all growing out of an increasiDg 
mortal antipathy to Bob Tod and his works. And certainly tli 
relief she gave that injured creature in listening to her woes 
have won her heart, independent of more substantial 
Kitty, by degrees, became used to the change, and acknowMlgdl 
it rather than longer rebel, though it cost her some serere itnf 
gles ; as for instance when Miss Debby replenished the scanty wv# 
robe of the new apprentice out of Mr. Tracy's breakfast mxMf, 
and purchased a dress and winter cloak, with a plaid trimmiiii; 
and, to finish with, gave her blue satin to make a bonnet, ui 
showed her how to do it. 

These aggravating signs of favor and expenditure only St 
tressed Kitty, because she feared they exhausted the scanty tietf- 
nry of the ladies, as her objection to Addie's elevation had spnng 
entirely from her dislike to the increased outlay of keeping a \fi}» 
In her own heart she liked Addie as sincerely as she could like anj 
one outside the absorbing object of her fealty, '* the ladies f W 
to them and theirs every other created being was so subordioafti^ 
that the absurdity of other claims was beyond her enduranca 
She had yet to bear another provocation, which was made knofi 
to her by Addie incidentally. 
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iij/' said ihe, one cold nig^t in the fint month of winter, 

jon go to the Doyles next Tuesday, will you pleaRe let me 

\ joa ? I want to Bee old Mr. Christy in winter-time. He 

belong to the season." 

1 maybe not go for a yrefk or two, Addie ; and 111 tell ye 
said Kitty, agreeably and confidentially. " Ye see ouid 
's an onld neighbor of me own, from the very door wid me, 
roold Vke to gire him a remimbrance now that the could 
r has set in — a good, w^^urmn, flanneHined coat, or a good 
air or shoes, maybe.'' 

at is like yon, good, kmd Kitty," said Addie, earnestly. 

yon see why I want to learn how to earn money. It can 

inch, and without it you can only wi^ good deeds." 

B, throe for ye," assented Kitty ; ^' an' I would ask no 

r Heayen nor the power of puttin' thim I owe it to above 

ant want and thronble." 

{ she sighed deeply and shook her head ; for, as Addie well 

he sickness of Miss Norah, with its consequent expenses, 

Inced the household to comparatire poverty. 

&1I, the reason I asked to go with you to see Mr. Doyle on 

f ," continued Addie, as a change to the melancholy shade 

gan to steal over Kitty's face, '' was because I am going to 

next week, and then I shall not be able to go anywhere 

Y dropped the dishcloth she held and opened her mouth in 

lent, but did not speak for a moment or two, so great was 

onishment. 

»in' to school," at length she murmured — ** goiu' to school ! 

rhat will be the iud of sich doings 1 and Miss Debby, to my 

cnowledge, has gone and sold her sable cape and muff that 

jd to her aunt, the counsellor's lady." 

ing into a chair, overcome by this terrible picture, Kitty 

ay to bitter reproach. 

{h, ye should fale like a criminal, and take shame to yersilf, 

should ! The swate lady, that was bom to iligant fortune, 

to sdl the clothes off her back, an' ye goin' off to be eddi- 
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cated wid the money. Te'r a hurd young sarpint, so ye ai^ ll 
drive her to sich a coorse." 

Addle's face grew scarlet under this accnsation ; but she reeop 
ered herself instantly, and said, coldly — 

'* You're wrong, Eatty, as yon generally are of late. I am Ml 
going to be educated on Miss Debby's money, bnt by my ovtt 
earnings." 

'' Och, nonsinse ! Ye'r own amings ! Ye stnck-ap young hf0 
eration, what are ye talking about f'^ ' 

^ Mr. Siebert has offered to pay me for making qoshiooi t$ 
him, out of the bits of gay silk left in the workroom. He wodf 
have to buy them, he says, and pay much more for them, bcfUM 
not getting them so good." 

*' Is it pin-cushions ? What would he want with so many ? I 
don't belave he's in amist." 

^' Oh, yes he is ; for it was he who engaged the teacher, a&d In 
has explained so much to me that I don't believe I shall find leali^ 
ing at all hard." • 

" Ye'r larued enough for all the good it'll do ye — ^that^ wM- 
I'm thinking. Och, Addie I ye'r striving to set yersilf up fondMl 
the ladies as an aqnil, and it'll bring ye no good — mind my iraiji 
for it." -1 

Thus it fell out that Addie's second step in life brought hir 
lower in the opiuion of her old friend ; and whenever an exhibitioi 
of her skill occurred, it was received by that prejudiced creatoi 
with great bitterness and acrimony, as another sign of assumptin 
on her part. 

Still, despite Kitty's open objection, and Miss Norah's silent M 
palpable influence, to school Addie went every evening of the week, 
and earnestly and completely did she apply herself to study. T^ 
be sure, she grew paler and paler, and more and more weird-lto 
in her appearance ; for her life at this season was a severely hof 
one. Up in the morniug early as the hght, she worked at sewkf 
and tidying till after breakfast, and then was ready to take htf' 
place in the workroom. Afternoon, indeed, through Miss JMHofff^ 
interference, was less slavishly employed ; for beyond a litib 
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rangement of the goods, and a Yolanteer assistance to Kitty, she 
d nothing to do bat look over her lessons and work at Mr. Sie- 
Ft's strange fancy for cushions. At present it was an elaborate 
fa-pillow, made of sixHsided bits of brilliant silk and velvet, basted 
er tiny pieces of writing-paper, and then stitched neatly and 
Btefolly together. 

It was not for his own rather faded lounge, Mr. Siebert con- 
ved, bat he eipected to dispose of it, when completed, so advan- 
geoasly as to warrant his paying Addie well for the work. This^ 
A occasional advice in arranging the colors, was all Mr. Siebert 
id to say about the matter, except to urge its perfection'; and 
dnitrionsly did Addie work on it, developing such exquisite com- 
inations of shades in tlie patches as to fill her with great pride 
id delight in her handiwork. 

Batty declared secretly to Miss Norah that " thim that set her 
1 to fale above her station had been the clean ruin of the child ; 
\t« she continued, ** she's no more the happy, aisy crayture, 
lady to fly from one turn till another, and making work a com- 
lite divarsion. Now she's a bom quane." And truly Kitty's 
^ of the case were not groundless. 

Addie was no longer the little cricket or monkey. Mr. Siebert 
Dd the workroom acknowledged that. She would laugh as heart- 
f or work as cheerily, but she had an undertone now that echoed 
i every word. If the kitchen door opened, she listened with a 
iuHightful face, dreading, yet hoping, to hear Dick Lavaridge's 
oice, for the idea of what he might tell her never left her mind; 
odif any one spoke suddenly beside her, she would start and 
iMmge color, as if dreading that the secret compact they had made 
loald be revealed. 

She had learned that she was without education and without 
moty, and the knowledge pained her, as it discovered tastes that 
tQoId belong to both one and the other. She had her own expe- 
0oe in the past that her youth and buoyancy had weakened, but 
lich thought and experience were nurturing into strength again. 
Sbe was consdoos, being keenly observant, of Miss Norah's 
uige diatmsty that was not entirely dislike bat rather constant 

8 
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ayoidance, with a little touch of fear, and she combated it i 
every way that could suggest itself to her mind. Beii^ so ftaOj 
that any concealment was painful to her, she once said to Mi^ 
Debby: "Will you please tell me, Miss, why your sister don^t lik 
me now ? She used to be so kind, though not often noticing m€ 
or speaking to me, I confess." 

** Oh, Addie, don't bother yourself about that," Miss Debb; 
answered, hastily. " It's all the greatest nonsense. Ton gar 
her all the medicine she took, and the taste of it turned her againg 
yon, just a trifle. Wait till she gets it entirely oat of her mooti] 
and she'll forget all about it, Pll warrant you." 

Miss Debby laughed as she said this; so did Addie, and altei 
wards there was an increase of kindness in the manner of tk 
younger sister, as there always was when any want of considers 
tion was visible in the elder's. 

Dick Lavaridge appeared no more, and winter wore on to spring 
Such a hard, rasping winter, too; and so unaccountably so t 
Addie, who saw the amount of work done and the small expend] 
ture entered into. 

Mr. George Campbell had made a visit of protest about ChrisI 
mas, insisting that the sisters should resign all work and miseii; 
botheration, and come and stay with him for a time; but Mis 
Norah, to whom Debby devolved the arrangement of the answei 
assured him it would be utter ruin to their business, and tried 1 
a faltering way to explain that it was entirely impossible to mak 
more than a living, where materials were do high and expenses 9 
great. 

Whereupon Mr. George Campbell flew into a passion with lii 
delicate cousin, and roundly declared that such miserable pars 
mony never would flourish. 

" You'll be in a bad way before you die, in spite of your shivisi 
meanness, Norah, and Debby too," he exclaimed as a partini 
benediction. " My wife is ashamed to have it said that her hm 
band's cousins are drudging away at bonnet-making for a livini 
and I'm sure I don't blame her. It's too hard to seem as if jc 
had no family feeling, all owing to the perverseness of a pair 
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self-willed, close-fisted old maids — jea, old maids, for it's that 
jon're coming to, as fast as joa can, being too niggardly to trust 
Jfnr fortnne to a man." 

Poor Miss Norah marmnred something about independence, and 
aud she knew it seemed odd, bnt by and bj thej would be better 
able to accept such polite invitations, and do themselves the honor. 
Then she timidly sent her love to Mrs. George, whom she hoped 
to see before long. 

"Keep yomr love to yonrself, Norah, till yoo can come with it. 
PWly won't have it unless you do ; and why should she ? You 
how what a poor thing she is to go out, and you never come 
Beir her or me; till I'm tempted to give you the back of my hand 
and the sole of my foot, as the saying is." 

Without exactly arriving at that dreadful alternative, Cousin 
Cfeorge Campbell went away in any but an amiable mood with his 
two unhappy relatives, and they being literally worked to death, 
Ittd not caught from their labor the time to make a propitiatory 
^t for a month past. 

Although nothing had been seen of Dick Lavaridge, Addie felt 
nre that Kitty's regular expeditions, after any amount of bills 
fen due, tended in that direction. Poor Miss Norah's face would 
kok worried and pale until after her return from these errands, 
ttd then a long closeting of all three would take place, from which 
oooe of th^n would come out without bearing signs of trouble in 
their feces. 

Feeling conscious of Miss Norah's distrust, she would never 
^ow any interest or seem even aware of what was passing on these 
^^casions. Still, she knew every movement or glance by intuition, 
tkat betokened new trouble in the household, or an awakening of 
the old. 

Mr. John Tracy was not a steady lodger, though in every way 
desirable even on that account. For weeks he would be absent, 
although his bills were paid as regularly as if he were in receipt of 
tWr hospitalities; and Addie, through Miss Debby's intervention, 
was able to devote much unoccupied time to her personal advan- 
!age. The great cushion was completed fof 'Mi. ^V^Wl, "vXi^ 
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reported his own immediate snccess in finding a porcbaser for it| 
and dwelt largely on the necessity for more bemg made at the 
same price. Addie wondered not a little at the readmess witb 
which the disposal had been made, and still more at the handsome 
price which had repaid her pleasant efforts. One day, as she waf 
consulting the artist about a new arrangement of colors, a tap a1 
his door announced the visit of Mr. Farron, who this time stood oi 
the threshold so as to hinder her escape. With a smiling asc 
conrtly air, he acknowledged her presence, and begged to know 1 
she had seen any new pictures lately about which she had fonfiec 
an ofHuion. The artlessness of Addie's past manner eyidently hek 
some charm in his remembrance of her, but he looked in yain U 
discover it in her now. She had learned to be silent, and answcw 
his kindly invitation to confidence in a few timid syllables, nnlik< 
her former volubility. He looked surprised and puzzled, and tanec 
to Mr. Siebert with a half glaiy^e of inquury. 

" Our young friend is a student now," said Mr. Siebert, answer 
ing the look; " there is so much to be learned when we once be 
gin, that the prospect makes us serious. Those who set us goiD| 
on the up-hill path should consider these things.'' 

"Aye, aye, to be sure," assented the visitor; " it is a pity soift 
paths should be so labcHions. Could not the weight be lessened 
since a burden must be borne ?" 

" Things go best that involve least change, and sudden elatio: 
injures more than quiet, steady toil,'' said the artist, producing 
little sketch, just completed, and displaying it in a proper light fo 
his patron's approval. 

As he advanced to get a better view of the painting, Add! 
stole out behind Mr. Farron with an embarrassed curtsey, by wa 
of leave-taking. 

" Is the young gentleman staying here now ?" asked Mr. Farrot 
as the door closed behind her. 

" He stays here while he is in the city; but I believe he is vtf 
busy disposing of some scattered real estate, previous to a jonrae 
to Europe." 

" Then he is going abroad," said the other, slowly and mediU 
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tifdj. " t tbonght his nncle would make a settlement for him 
here." 

"Mind yon, I am saying what I don't know to a certainty, and 
I really oaght not to give it for a factp but I gather that he and 
his DDcle have disagreed for the hundredth time, and Mr. John, by 
this gathering in of such capital as he stands possessed of, means 
to make a start on his own account, in connection with some 
foreign business house with which he is in correspondence." 

"And he means to go abroad/' repeated Mr. Farron, still mu- 
■Dgly, 

"Yes, that is positively his intention; the rest I have only 
goessed at, and retail to you as my own surmise, without a breach 



Mr. Farron cleared his throat, and pondered over the words as 
be repeated them: "To Europe — ^positively going abroad I*' and 
although the little scene to which the painter directed his atten- 
tion was indeed a gem in its way, by far surpassing any former at- 
t^pt by the same hand, he looked at it absently, and seemed 
more occupied with the prospective intentions of Mr. John Tracy 
tlum by the wo^k of art in whose early progress he had shown 
i&Qch interest 



CHAPTER XX. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 



**CoME here, Addie," said Miss Norah, suddenly putting her 
"Cad in the workroom door, one morning within a fortnight after 
*fr« Siebert had spoken of Mr. Tracy's possible travels. It was 
*^6 first time she had voluntarily summoned her for months, and 
■^^die sprang up joyfully at the sound. 

She loved Miss Norah and her sister with a different affection: 
^<*f the former there was a sort of mournful reverence, mingled 
^th fondness; for the latter but one feeling swayed her heart — 
^^P» grateful, unquestioning devotion. 
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She had never, in her most secret thoughts, blamed the elder 
sister for her coldness, though she had been proportionately grate* 
ful to the younger for her warmth. Now, there was something in the 
tone of the summons that gave her hope that the cloud of distrost 
or displeasure was passing away, and she obeyed it with delight. 

Miss Norah had gone back to her station in the parlors imme- 
diately after summoning Addie, and there she found her, exceed- 
ingly busy with a small account-book and a sheet of note-paper. 

She looked up, hearing her enter, and said — 

*' Yes; I want you to go up to Bellingham Square. Bob Tod 
cannot attend properly to what I wish, so I beg that youll a^ 
range your work with Miss Debby so as to go at once." 

Her manner had no expression whatever, and Addie could not 
guess whether her being employed again was being taken into 
favor or the contrary. 

Without questioning herself, she instantly obeyed, and in a mo- 
ment or two stood, ready equipped for walking, before Miss Norah, 
who had folded her note-paper into note form and directed it to 
Miss Julia Farron, Bellingham Square. 

"And mind that you don't ^ve it to any one else," she said, 
warningly. " I could have risked Bob Tod, if it had not been flo 
particularly necessary that no one should receive it but her." 

" Yes, Miss Norah." 

"And if she speaks to you on the subject, you can say that our 
merchants' bills press us very much just now, and that we are 
obliged to make heavy payments this quarter." 

" Yes, Miss Norah." 

** Stop a moment, she may be displeased, and it is to prevent 
that that I send you. I suppose you can manage better without 
directions than with, if you wish to, and remember how necessary 
it is that you should bring back a ready and agreeable answer.^ 

This time Addie bowed her head without speaking, for she was 
puzzled by the trust imposed on her in so unyielding and ungrft* 
cious a manner : the uniformly gentle lady looked almost severdy 
on her as she spoke, yet withal betrayed so great a reliance on 
her abilities as to fill her with surprise. 
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'* Don't lose tune," said Miss Norah, as a parting charge; and 
edient to this wai:niDg, Addie made short work of the distance, 
i soon arriFed at the elegant neighborhood of the Square. 
"Jiliss Farron is at home/' answered the respectful colored man; 
at I think she is engaged. Step in, ifnd sit down, while I inquire.'' 
% room into which she was ushered communicated by folding- 
rs, partly dosed, with an inner apartment, and was fitted up 

bookfi^ pictores, and easy-chairs, into an elegant reception- 
I As she sat down, she became conscious of some one hur- 
J pacing the carpet on the other side of the partition, and 
Jting aside chairs or ottomans that impeded his way. Pres- 

the doot on that side opened, and some one came in so spftly 

no footstep sonnded, and nothing beyond the rustle of silk was 

L 

Folia," said the impatient gentleman, addressing the new-comer 

ly, " what is the meaning of this underhand bnsiness ? Why 

'on stoop to such detestable concealment, when it is so un- 

hy of you ?" It was Mr. Farron who spoke, and his voice 

ded harsh and unnatural from excitement. His daughter made 

taste to reply ; and when she did speak, her tones betrayed 

ler nervousness nor fear. 

A.fter breaking out so strangely and inexplicably, you will, per- 

h be good enough to tell me what you mean, sir!" 

another turn or two among the impeding furniture, and Mr. 

K>n paused again to begin — 

Tea are paoking trunks and planning some escapade or other — 

you will not attempt to deny ; and now I want to know the 
^ of the whole absurd story." 

Yon are right to say that I will attempt to deny nothing, sir; 
M I have nothing to tell, you will, perhaps, allow me to go. 
^6 one 18 waiting to see me on business." 
Tiiere can be no business more important than the present," 
i Mr. Farron, still angrily, and I insist on a sensible explana- 
of your late proceedings, in my natural right as your father." 
here was a moment's pause after tkis. 
'^ my mother's husband," repeated Miss Farron, in a slow, 
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measured tone, as one well aware of the weight and impressioD of 
her words. 

The pause that succeeded this annonncement was longer tiuu 
the one which went before it, and neither of the speakers seemed to 
stir in the dead stillness of the room. 

When Mr. Farron spoke, his voice was changed and somewkt 
broken, and his whole manner seemed bowed with feeling. 

"I declare before heaven, my dear girl," he said, solannlf, 
" that I never meant you to know, much less to feel it. I hate 
striven with my whole soul to know and do a father's duty, and shot 
a father's love. Who ever told you this was your enemy and miBB? 

" Yours, perhaps — certainly not mine," she said, coldly. 

"I am stunned, and beyond measure distressed, by — ^by what JM 
have told me. I would do any thing in my power if those woril 
never had been spoken. Julia, if you had known your mothtfp 
you would never have uttered them." 

^' It is painful and a folly to say more," she said, quietly ; "bol 
if I have chosen a separate path, I will walk in it without ponmt* 
ting any interference of your prejudices." 

" My prejudices ?" he repeated. 

" Your dislikes, whims, antipathies, or whatever else you choon 
to call them." 

He seemed to stand still, regarding her in astonishment, far Ui 
voice indicated the feeling, as he asked — 

" Is it because of my — my prejudice in any case, that you cowsri 
your plans or movements from me ?" 

** I have spoken of none," she said, determinedly, "and will bo* 
be driven into making a confession." Then she seemed to stari 
defiantly silent for a moment or two, and, meeting no ftirthw re- 
mark, went slowly from the room. 

A few minutes past, and not a sound came from the one she bw 
left behind her. Then the waiter opened the* door, and beckoned 
Addie to follow hun npnstairs. 

In the same room, where she had seen her on the occasion of btf 
former visit. Miss Farron now lay back in her elegatit easy-dafe 
tapping a velvet cushion with her beautiful little foot. 
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** It is the miUinen' girl, is it 1^ she said, yawning slightlj, and 
tting aside a magazine that she had not been looking into. 

*' It is a note from Miss Le Roy," said Addie, briefly, and pre- 
nted the tiny epistle. 

Miss Farron took it, and twirled it over in her fingers. '' What 
iMHild they wish to say to me, I wonder 7" she said, slightly 
nuliog. 

Carelessly opening it, she glanced up and down its contents, and 
ben frowned suddenly. 

"What do these people mean?" she demanded, threateningly, of 
iddie^ '' I told Miss Le Roy I did not want this account now. 
[ ^iresBly stated my wish in the matter, and I certainly expect to 
)e obeyed." 

"Miss Le Roy regretted the necessity very much indeed," be* 
pa Addie, in a mechanical tone, and she carefully repeated every 
(yOable of the excuse Miss Norah had committed to her, but with- 
nrt the least desire to propitiate the angry beauty. 

As she was speaking, her eye rested on a rich lounge under the 
inodow, at the head of which was placed the identical cushion that 
lad been the occupation of her mornings and evenings for a month 
ooDstruct. As the familiar pieces of brocade and velvet caught 
Mr glance, she paused in her monotonous excuses, and looked as- 
(oBi^ed and lost in thought. 

Hiss Farron had commenced to be indignant again, and had 
Mnmaed a lofty tone of displeasure at the absurd desire of the mil- 
tifi»8 to be paid, when, perceiving that the attention of the mes- 
KQger was not entirely hers, she stopped and regarded her with 
>Mite surprise. 

''May I beg yon to attend," she said, after an instant's silence. 
"Please carry back a message for me ; I am not disposed to take 
^ trouble to write. Say that I am perfectly astonished at such 

Jost at this instant a tap came to the door. " Open it," she 
^ to Addie, who, doing so, disclosed Mr. Farron in a black vel- 
^ dressing-gown, looking white and worried, and evidently sur* 
Nfled at seeing her there. 

8* 
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** I will detain 7011 bot a moment, Julia, but I most speak wi 
yoa before I go out/' he said. 

" I will go, then, Miss Farron," said Addle, " and you told 
to say that you were astonished at such — " 

" Pshaw ! you stupid little creature I'' said Miss Farron, m 
fusedly, " I told you no such thing. Wait an instant, and I wi 
give you the money. Pray excuse me an instant, sir ;" and d 
hurried across the room with unusual alacrity, and opened a draw( 
in an inlaid work-table. 

Without referring to the account, she told oat the money i 
Addie's hand. " Forty dollars and fifty cents, and you can brin, 
me a receipt when you come again," she said. She nodded by wi 
of dismissal to the gurl, who was only too anxious to be gone. 

As she flew along on her homeward way, she reasoned wit 
herself : " She was angry only because she was interfered with 
she had plenty of money in that box, but she didn't mean to pa 
Miss Norah ; she distressed her father, or the gentleman who to 
been as good as a father to her, and she is not grateful, and she i 
not true." 

How to account for her success to Miss Norah, without betia] 
ing the knowledge she had obtained surreptitiously of the faiaO 
affairs of the Bellingham Square household, she was at a loss t 
determine, till, after a moment's hesitation, she resolved to ^ve th 
cash to her employer without remark, and answer any question 
the subject cautiously. " For," as she concluded, " she will net* 
come here again, I am sure ; she means to go away and do sooa 
thing strange." 

Miss Norah's heart was rejoiced at the sight of tne money-^ 
much so that she asked no questions about its receipt, but grasp 
it eagerly with a half audible thank heaven I 

*' I shall be gone all day to-morrdw," she said, as Addie turn 
to go into the workroom. ** I need a little air and change, as ai 
one can see, so there's nothing strange in my going out for a day 

Addie stopped on her way out and stood still, considering he 
self addressed in these remarks. Miss Norah looked at her 00 
ertly, in a way she did not like, as she said this about her pr 
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oeed Absence, and so Addie merely retarncd the glance with an 
pen look, frank but self-assertive, and waited. Poor Miss Norah 
--«he wBfi a miserable actress, and the effort she made to appear 
aard and careless broke down in the beginning, and she changed 
color nnder the calm look of her late servant-maid. 

**Will yon take charge of the parlors, Addie?" she asked, in a 
dilferent tone. " Yon know all abont the work, and my sister dis- 
likeg leaving the girls to wait on customers." 

"Certainly, if you will allow me," said Addie, readily. " What- 
•m you tell me, FU remember, and attend to as well as I can," 

"I know that, and I depend on you for this," she added, giving 
fay to the old, distrustful manner again, as if involuntarily. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MISS norah's holiday. 



To do greater honor to her assumed duties, Addie next morning, 
vkn her work was over, put on her best dress, with a new silk 
iproQ Miss Debby had given her, and descended in neat attire to 
KKeife Miss Norah's parting orders. That lady was dressed in 
kr least presentable costume, and had a heavy black lace veil 
thrown over her black straw bonnet. She was seated on a box 
by the hall-door, with a paper in her hand, on which she was hur- 
^edly writing in pencil. She rolled it up and thrust it in her 
poeket, as Addie said — 

"Here I am. Miss Norah, if you will please tell me any thing 
hi particular that is to* be attended to ;" and began to instruct her 
about finished work to be delivered, and the possibility of new 
OHlera being received. Addie took her instructions, and set her- 
*tf busily to work dusting and putting to rights the furniture and 
vraogementg of the parlor, and setting the ribbons straight in 
their cases. Miss Norah gathered her shawl about her shoulders, 
Wcl drew dowu her yeil, preparatory to setting out. As she did 
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80 her porse fell fh>m a side-pocket, and rolled heaTiljr on tti 
floor. It was almost fall of gold. 

'* Oh/' she said, in a frightened way, clatching it up agsi% 
'' that's mj money for settling my bills. I may as well attend 10 
it whilst Vm out as not.'' 

Addie gave no response to this remark, which was evidoitlf 
addressed to her, and her employer departed with a frightened lai 
flurried air upon her. 

'' Is she gone ?" asked Miss Debby, looking in after a Urn, 
" Ah, well, that's right, and yoa'll get along finely^ Addie. It ■ 
not a busy day, and whatever yon don't know abont, I'll tab 
time to show you." 

'' Here is a mourning-bonnet and three black and white loA 
purple ones. Do they all go to the same place ?^ asked AdcBe^ 
pointing to a range of bandboxes. 

" Yes ; they're the Whartons, you know, bnt don't let Bob Tod 
blunder about it, as he'll be snre to do if he's trusted to carry ft 
message. That mourning one is for Miss Alice, the yoong \Mif 
you did so kindly by last year, and the family are incensed at hat 
for keeping up full black when they have got over the depth of 
their grief." 

'' It's too bad that she has to belong to them," cried Addie, Itf 
memory of the passionate mourner thoroughly revived. " She if ft 
lovely lady, I know, and they are all cold-blooded creatures." 

" They'fe nice patrons, for they think of nothing so much as a 
perfect dress," said Miss Debby; " and they order two bonnets ftr 
almost any other customer's one. If it was not that the old ladj 
is so difficult to suit, they'd be gems of people to us. That^ the 
way of the world. Addie, people who work to suit the whims sud 
follies of others get to look on them as legitimate prey, and the 
vainer and sillier they are the more we profit by them." 

With this scrap of selfish philosophy. Miss Debby departed to hef 
own sphere, and Addie, seeing that every thing was in neat arrafy 
took out her patches, and began to devise more ornamental wori^ 
to meet the demands of Mr. Siebert's unfailing customers. Mean- 
time she thought wonderingly whether Moss Farron could tbai 
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own it was her work, and whether she had paid so good a price 
eneoarage and assist her. 

^For she is so beaatifol, that she mnst hare some'good in her 
ture," persisted Addie; "and she clnng so loYingly to Mr. John 
racy, and looked so fondly np into his face, that she mast have 
>me affection in her sonl, though she seems so unyielding to that 
^e gentleman — her father." 

Her mminations were interrupted by Mr. Tracy appearing in 
le doorway, haying admitted himself by the latch-key, and being 
stiimed fcMT the first time in a fortnight. 

**And how is Miss Perseverance?" he said, gayly, "and how 
inch farther has she gone on the rugged path that leads to the 
Uai^g temple of knowledge ?" 

''Oh, I'm glad to see you come back, Mr. Tracy," cried Addie, 
leartily, *' and I've made these cushions, and learned quite a good 
ieal m geography and history." 

Hearing this, he affected to fall back in astonishment and de- 
igkt, and predicted that she would become a Minenra before she 
Md gone much longer to the " Select Evening Academy." 

'^As for me, my young pilgrim to the shrine of learning, I am 
^Qt to become a hardened devotee in the cause of Mammon ; I 
Ha about to throw my immense energies and small capital into the 
■ocantile world, as a sea from which I intend to fish up a foture 
tetone by means of that tiny bait." 

''I— I don't understand," faltered Addie ; '*do you mean that 
fmi are going to risk your fortune in hopes to gain a greater one ?" 

Ur. John Tracy produced from the doorway a little but strong 
iQd heavy-looking portmanteau, and held it up to her survey. 

*^That is the present receptacle of all the capital I possess," he 
Wid, with mock solemnity. " I have sold a little place I had in 
Virginia, and another little place I had in Maryland, — ^both shreds 
of estate left me as sample of the whole, and about as useful as the 
Patterns drygood clerks cut off for shoppers to carry home for ref- 
'^'^ence at their leisure. Yes, my young ally, this little affair holds 
^ the cash, and I'm going to put it hi bankable bills, and sail 
^^ the wide sea to make my fortune.'' 
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"And leaye ns foreyer, Mr. Tracy ?*' foltered Addie, who m^ 
had grown attached to the gay and handsome youth. 

** Who can say what may happen in the next fire yean f lis 
answered. " I may come back with the train and grandear of at 
Eastern prince ; I may be so fortnnate that I can afford to boy the 
State Hoase, and turn it into a private residence. Perhaps I 
shan't come back at all, bat send for everybody and make tboi 
inferior princes and princesses." 

" Oh !" screamed Addie, with a qnick, terrified tone, and tfaei 
hastily pressed her hand on her lips, and still panting as if ftoi 
fright. 

" What is the matter? Did I frighten yon ?'' exclaimed Ik 
Tracy, coming forward, and dropping his valise heavily on Ai 
ground. " Please, tell me what I can do for you ; it was too M 
to startle you so ; you're white, and trembling. Pray, tell M 
what it was ?" 

" Nothing at all, nothing at all," cried Addle, and this was d 
she would say, strive as he would to gain an explanation, hi 
moment or two she had regained her usual manner, and was laqgk* 
ing at the prospect of being so grand as Mr. Tracy promised 10 
make her when he became a nabob hunself ; and then he wrat i^ 
stairs. 

Addie flew to the hall, and listened, and as she heard him enter 
and close his own door after him, she dashed down-stairs at M 
speed and came into the kitchen at a breathless bound. 

Seated on a low stool, by the back-door, was Dick Lavaridg^^ 
smoking a short pipe, with his hands on his knees, and a rumhtttiTt 
countenance. 

" Where's Kitty ?" cried Addie, in alarm ; " where did Jfo* 
come from, and how did you get in?" 

" Sure, I come from up beyant," returned the placid smoktf, 
*' and I got in by the door as usual." 

" Why did you crawl up-stairs like a sneak and frighten me soP 
demanded Addie, passionately. " You're a wicked creature, and I 
will not be so haunted by you." 

" I was looking to see if Vd find any one around," said the lao^ 
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Billy laagbliig, and appareutlj mach amused at the fright he had 
)een able to gire the girl. ** Sore, je shoaldn't be bo nanroos-like. 
Ber yon and me knows of had the conrage of a soldier, so she had.'' 

The poor girl changed color, and shuddered, as he said this. 

" Yon never kept your promise with me," she said. 

"You must wait a bit," said he — " all in good time. I didn't 
Und mesilf down to a day or an hour, you'll remember." 

Kitty came down the steep, brick steps, from the back yard, as 
he said these words; she had her shawl and bonnet on, and seemed 
oit of breath, besides, with the haste she had made. 

"Sorrow light on ye, is it here ye are I" she exclaimed angrily, 
whilst Addie, who had been standing in the doorway, escaped her 
Mtioe. " If ye expict me to go over the country, from one ind to 
the other, ivery time ye sind for me, an' thin give me the slip, I'll 
pay ye back agin, if I liye, ye delndmg blackguard !" 

"I tuck a second thought, ye see. Kit," he answered, with a 
wink. " It'a a long way to them parts, an' a body had nade of a 
long purse, ye see, whin they're so far away from frinds." 

''Hould your clashin' tongue," cried Kitty, seeing Addie for the 
irst tune ; ^' what nonsinse are ye invinting now ? Sure, Addie, 
yer k?ing the parlors to look to thimselves, it seems, and poor 
Miss Norah trusting ivery thin' to ye." 

*' Where is them there orful bothering bonnets ?" asked the dis- 
eontented yoice of Master Tod, from the stairs above, with a 
BtroDg emphasis of disapprobation on the headgear in question. 
**If I had my way with them Whartonses, if they didn't like 'em, 
I'd just chuck 'em at 'em, and not send a fellow running hisself to 
death to git new bows and ribbons and things jes to please 'em." 
Uttering this protest in shrill disgust, he concluded by desiring that 
he might " start onst more with the confounded things, and have 
it over." 

Addie ran up after him, and gave him sundry charges concern- 
^ the safe delivery of all but the mourning-hat. *' Let it be 
here till the young lady calls, for Miss Norah thinks she may have 
Bome suggestions to make about it ; and, of course, it will only give 
yoa more trouble." 
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''Oh, that ain't nothin', said Bob, with sarcaslfe InttefiM 
** Don't you fret aboat that — that's what they think I'm made ft 
here. Miss Norah, she's alios a hollering at me, and Kitty, she^ 
alias a rowing, and I'm blamed if I have a chance to dror nr 
breath without them a ketching me up suddint." 

** Oh, Bob, you know Miss Norah never talks loudly— she is a 
gentle always." 

" Oh, is she, though ?" said the skeptical Bob, derisively; "onlj 
I don't think so — that's all. She don't come down on yer wiM 
ye ain't thinking nor nothing, and ketch ye up if ye jes stop to 
look at a organ a playing in the street, or set yer bundle down to 
talk to another fellow about yer marbles." 

Taking a box under each arm, Bob paused to give a deeply iff 
nificant wink, after this confession of opinion, and had reached tti 
door in the regular jog-trot motion he assumed on errands, wIm 
a thought suddenly striking him, he turned back — 

" Oh, I say, Addie, who's that there queer feller down-staint, J8 
know?" he asked. "There's two of 'em always watching ill 
prying around, and that there one's the chap what ast about je 
that day, ye know." 

** I don't know," said Addie, slowly; " they are known to Mi 
Norah and Miss Debby, I suppose — that is, they come here to « 
them ; at any rate, it is no business of ours. Bob." 

'' Oh, no, nothing ain't no business of oum, 'cept rumdn^ <nf 
legs oflf and gitting jawed for pay. I'm blamed "if it wodcW 
make a angel as cross as a Ingin to run a milliner's arrijits." 

" Watching and prying," repeated Addie to herself, as Bob ft 
appeared. "What on earth can they mean, and who are tbtff 
Poor Miss Norah would not enjoy her pleasuring much if sb 
knew that man, Dick Lavaridge, was here, for she hates and fe* 
him, I know." 

" I called to see about my bonnet trimming," said a gentle vflfc 
at Addie's side, and instantly she recognized its tones as those ' 
Miss Alice Wharton. Bob had left the hall-door ajar, and d 
had come in quietly, and now stood in deep mourning-robes, wS 
a heavy veil thrown away from her pale, thin face. She b 
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banged grefttly in appearance since the day Addie had seen her 
ifli, and was now wasted and colorless as an invalid. Her yoice, 
joo, was weak and broken, and altogether she seemed bat a wreck 
>f her former handsome young self. 

" I remember you,'' she said, smiling kindly, " though I see you 
have forgotten me. I am but just getting well from a long, wear- 
ing sickness, which has changed me, I know." 

"Yes, Miss Wharton, you are changed," said Addie, "but I 
knew you perfectly. I was astonished at the difference so short 
ft time had made — that was all." 

"You were kmd and serviceable to me on the day of the com- 
Beneement of my illness," said the young lady, gratefully. " Miss 
Bond, the dressmaker, told me about it, and I should have com9 
big ago to thank you ; but, as I said, I have been ill." 

"Oh," said Addie, coloring with pleasure, *'it is kind in yon to 
remember me at all, I'm sure." 

"You are changed, too, but so much for the better. You are 
growing tall, and look so— so — I can scarcely find the word, un- 
Ittg it be — womanly," 

'*I have been very fortunate," said Addie, with frank conft- 
dence. " I have friends who are so good to me that they help me 
to improve in many different ways. I have been studying and 
kaming a trade, too, which must have done something for me in be- 
^Tior as well, because Miss Debby says I'm becoming quite civilized." 
Miss Wharton looked a little surprised at this view of the case, 
wd ventured to say that she must be very clever to do so much, and 
tittfc Bhe hoped she would be able to gain her highest ambition in 
^ branches. 

"When I say Miss Debby speaks in that way, I don't mean to 
liftTe yon think that she regards me as barbarous at all, but she is 
^rry and kind, and says all sorts of funny things about everybody 
^t she likes." 

"She should like you, and does, too, I'm sure; for Mary Brady, 
rto lives with us, told me that you nursed Miss Le Roy carefully 
^Qgfa t^at fever she had; and Mary said if it had not been for 
lot she might have died." 
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" I was Tory happy to be allowed help,** said Addie, sunptf;' 
" and have received a dozen times my due in kindness from Mitf '^ 
Debby in return." 

"Is Miss Le Roy away ?" asked the young lady, glancing ronol 
as if she had just missed her. 

" She has never become very strong since her long illness," sail "^ 
Addle; "and to-day she thought she would make a holiday, and 
go away from care and the close confinement of these room8.*» 

"Which was a very sensible thing for her to do, Fm sure. And 
will you please let me see my new bonnet, if it is finished ?" 

Addie produced the box and took out the monndng^bat, vqpeatf ^ 
ing, as she did so, Miss Norah's suggestionB about improTemeDti ' 
in the trimming, in case they should meet with her approval. 

"Oh I I don't care about the bows,'* said the yonng giii, witk '^ 
something of her former petulant grief in her tone. *' It seems ft 
horrible mockery to cavil about shades of sorrow. It dotft mat^ 
ter to me what I wear ; and I'm sure I had as lief have it white 
as black, if it were not that the world accepts it as a badge of 
mourning — and even to strangers I would show that our dariing 
Nellie cannot be forgotten." 

Addie drew the long bombazine ties slowly through her fingeii^ 
and looked at the sombre bonnet sorrowfully but without speaking: 1 

" She was one who never could forget those who had onee 1 
claimed her love. She was truth and fervor itself; her heart ' 
teemed with all high and noble emotions, and she gave it away to 
a fool and a beast I" . 

Rather startled at this announcement, Addie still preserved ^ 
her silence, but raised her eyes from the bonnet and fixed them 
earnestly on the speaker. 

" And so I thank the merciful God, who took her home to ' 
Paradise," continued the passionate girl. " What do I value my ' 
own desolate grief, when I see what she has been spared ? She 
died believing in him — oh 1 so fully, so completely, that she thought 
the gi'ave could not divide them. She said to me — ^*Allie, I shall 
be with him always till he comes to me 1' But, thank Ood, th^e 
is neither marrying nor giving in marriage up there I and the dar- 
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g angel will Dever stoop to discover what a lying hound she 
inhipped !" 

" Yes," said Addie, slowlj and thoughtfully, " I thought when 
saw hun bowing in the hall that he was false and shallow." 
The young lady caught her hand eagerly. " Hate him with all 
ur heart — despise him as I do — and III love you for it." She 
ped a sadden wreath of sweat-drops from around her mouth, 
d looked very white and trembling as her excitement passed 
ray. 

" We are to have a wedding in the summer at our house," she 
id« laughing bitterly and then shuddering. " We are impatient 
r-the montha to fly by, and heartily sick of dull colors. My 
ter, having discovered that Colonel Leonard is utterly without 
nth or constancy, is offering herself as another victim, if some 
srdfol fever does not strike her down and save her. There, do 
lat you will about those ends of crape, it is quite sure to suit 
i ; and if I can ever help yon in your lessons, or any thing at 
^ come op to me. I trust you by your good, innocent eyes." 
» saying, she dropped the veil she wore over her face again, and, 
izing Addie's hand, pressed it, and ran down the steps to where 
[dain dark-pannelled carriage waited her. 
While Addie yet stood holding the mourning-bonnet in her 
od, Kitty came up the kitchen stairs and presented herself in 
B doorway. 

" Who is that that's just driving off?" she asked. 
" Miss Alice Wharton — ^you remember I told you about her, 
tty. She was so broken-hearted about that lovely cousin of 
rs that died." 

'* Troth, I mind it well ; why shouldn't I, when Mary Brady 
I been in telling me that the beauty of a colonel she was to 
re married has made up wid the other sister, Miss Nettie, and 
y are going to be married as soon as they can have off the 
ck ? There's constancy for ye I" 

' He is a false, bad man," said Addie, angry at his very name. 
There's plinty more like him," remarked Kitty, consolingly j and 
tlaoed — *'Did you see yon half-witted crayture down-stairs? 
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Well, Addie, do yon niver take ttotice of his qnare DOiiaei 
sure there's no harm in him, bat jist the wakeness of his head 

Addie gave no response, but looked qaestioningly at EitI 
if expecting something more. 

" So that's all about it ; and ye naden't trouble your hetc 
more bothering over the matter," she continued. 

" Why should I bother over it at all, do you think, Kit 
asked Addie, with a searching look. '' If I used to be cei 
like an idle child, as I was, and asked foolish questions a 
things that didn't concern me, you always stopped me wii 
word ; and you know that was enough. Now you act deceit 
with me, and watch me with snspidous looks. More thu 
Kitty, you poison Miss Norah's mind against me, and make 
think me a wicked, plotting, faithless creature !" 

As Addie thus gave veat to the pent-up troubles of her i 
her voice quivered, and ungovernable tejirs poured over her cIm 
Kitty had been her first friend in the household, and, altb( 
the world seemed opening a wide circle before her, she yet c 
with strong attachment to thcf humble, homely figure that n 
sented the one friend of the past. 

Kitty herself seemed scarcely less moved ; her great broad 
wrought curiously, and she drew the back of her hand acroM 
eyes nervously. " Och, be aisy 1'' she cried, imploringly. •¥ 
puts such folly in yer mind ? I'm not turned agin ye ; but 1 1 
only one duty, and that's due to thim I was bom to sarve. i 
was me own heart's blood that stood in their way, sure F( 
bound to shed it. It's no unkindness to ye, poor crayture ;. 
the ladies is full of trouble, and they can't stop to take thoi 
about the little capers of sich as you and me." 

" Miss Debby does stop and take thought of me," said Ac 
earnestly. " She has made me her devoted servant for life thw 
her noble kindness; and — Kitty, understand me— I don't coin|: 
of Miss Norah, I would not take such a liberty, but I do comf 
of you, who are not true to our old friendship, nor above a 
suspicion that is unworthy of so good a heart." . 
Kitty was excited, and now she turned suddenly fierce; i 
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M gathered aboat her small doll eyes, and her large month hard* 
ad faito an iron look of compression. 

**Do ye mind what I'm going to tell ye, Addie I" she exclaimed; 
if ye was me own bom chUd, and I saw ye prying and meddling 
id what would bring trouble pn thim I 8ar?e, and knowed that 
or sharp wits and yer sharp eyes was working wid their heart- 
»rrow, I'd swape ye oat of their way, and oat of the world, too, 
^jt dmv me to itP 

Uttering this strange raledictory in a tone no less intense for its 
iffll snppressioD, Kitty turned on her heel and ran down to her 
itfargroand sphere, leaving Addie to digest the knowledge of the 
iQrition her silly restlessness of mind and idle cariosity had placed 
kr m before her late ally, Kitty Donahue. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

UNOLB AND NEPHEW. 



b WB8 Tery late that erening before Miss Norah returned ffom 
«r holiday; and a weary, distressful air she brought with her, con- 
Bkring her supposititious pleasuring. 

80 completely overcome was she by her pursuit of enjoyment 
hat she asked no questions relative to the day's events from Addie, 
vvt dropping into a chair in the dimly lit back parlor, begged for 
i glass of wine before trying to move further. 

Ur. John Thtcy had presented her with some bottles of old porty 
Mrevious to his last trip, and from one of them Addie poured her a 
rtMglassfhl, which she drank eagerly. 

" Now HI go up to my bed," she said, *' for I have not been out 
br so long that I'm entirely worn out with the exertion I've had." 

Disr^arding all invitations to ** thry a sup of tay," urged by 
Eitty^ who had been " kaping the pot on the bile," according to 
ler own account, for ligurs past, with a view to having ready that 
efreehmeot as soon as her mistress should appear. Miss Norah 
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#oceeded to go wearily up-stairs, withont seeing Miss Detl 
ifho, after a late day's work, was taking a bit of sapper bji 
kitchen fire. 

There Addle joined her, and shared by inyitation an egg and pin 
of bacon, much to Kitty's indignation, who had carefhily prqm 
the meal, ^' not to pamper the likes of her," as she said, "botl 
give strength to the tired lady." 

For this night Addie was all nnconscioos of the wrath of 4l 
partisan, for Miss Debby seemed like one who had thrown oil 
load of care, disposed to cheerful converse and jollity. 

'* I have to laugh, Addie," she said, leaning back and 
her tea, " when I think of Bob Tod and the Whartons; he m} 
they actually shook him for his stnpidity about the messag 
sent." 

** Miss Alice was here, and she says that Miss Nettie is 
to marry that dreadful man that pretended to be wild with 
for the loss of the poor lady who died.'' 

" Pm glad of it," said Miss Debby, "for it wUl be a good J* 
for us, and I look to this year to set ns right with our heavy et 
penses. That will be a nice bill; and Miss Nettie is the 
endurable of the two, so he's as well off in getting her as he k* 
serves to be." 

**• Why need he marry at all, when he has so lately lost his pMr 
ised bride ?" 

" No need in life, but he has been promising himself for flie W 
fifteen years to every beautiful girl that takes his fancy. "Wha 
she didn't die he changed his mind or picked a quarrel — always on 
or the other : now he has fallen in with a family who have money 
enough to secure his constancy. They all have a fortune of tWr 
own, those girls." 

" I*m so glad Miss Alice is rich, for she will do good with Itf 
money, I know." 

" And the rest do good with theirs, though they donU rnemi i] 
at least any little penny that falls in our way does. So, long Bfc 
to their marrying and ordering wedding bonnets." 

Miss Debby rose. " I'm going to bed early, as well as M* 
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orahf'^fthe said; '^and, Kitty, when yoa come, see that 
dag 18 fastened about the back door, and that tiie shatters^ 
olted." 

"It's well ye spoke, Miss," cried Kitty, " for here's the bolt lost 
ittt of the kitchen door, and I'm as sare as I'm living that I fixed 
t tight this morning." 

" Oh, it has a way of falling out, yon know,'' answered her mis- 
ran, slightingly. '^ Look ronnd the floor there, beside the sink, 
md yoa'll find it quick ^ongh." 

*' Are ye going to yer bed too, Addie ?" asked Eatty, as her mis- 
\nm disappeared np the stairs. 

** 1^0, Eatty, I'm going to learn my lessons. I had to miss school 
Hds evenii^, bnt I most not neglect the work, or 111 be left be- 
hind." 

So she tied on an apron and hastened to clean np the cnps and 
■ancers, and brush the floor free from cmmbs. Then she spread 
out her books and took her slate and pencil beside (he light, and 
Kll to work. 

Kitty made no objection to this arrangement, nor comment apon 
ii, although, according to her nsnal custom, she regarded it with 
■toong disfayor. 

Now, after sitting by the store and brooding a space in silence, 
ihe rose, and stretching herself out, said : '' I think I'll go ap and 
lay myself down on my bed for a nap. I'll be down again to fast- 
«i op before I go into my bed for the night." 

" If you will leave it to me, I'll attend to it for you, and then 
yoa needn't come down again at all, Kitty." 

"I'll lare it to nobody bnt mesil^ and thin I'll know that it'll be 
well done," answered Kitty shortly, and retired. 

When she had gone, Addie applied herself thoroughly to her 
work. She opened her books and spread them before her; then 
she ruffled np her hair with her hands, and settled herself to in- 
tense study, holding her head on either side by the loose and 
scattered curls of black hair, and slightly swaying backwards and 
forwards in the enjoyment of the exercise. 

•Time pawed od, the fire burned low, and the great empty bam 
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of ^kitchen grew cold and cheerless, bat deeply and eiitin 
sorfld in her occapations, Addie saw onlj her books, and ti 
only of what they told her. Yet there was something els< 
seen in that dreary andergroand basement, with its damp, a 
comfort, and cold. The once tall but lessening candle, that 
and flickered by turns, showed other sights than the pale, 
ened features of the determinedly studious girl. It shed 
narrow circle of light, but its gtimmenng reached the v 
above the sink, and there discoyered an evil countenance p 
with a white, bloated face, onhealthy and unnatural, as son 
that had long lain under water and was swelling into putrefi 

The eyes in this face had once been handsome eyes, bat li 
nature that looked through them, they had grown distort 
contracted by wicked thoughts, and now glared in upon t 
conscious figure of the girl with a look that had the will 
the power to blight. This was not all, for suddenly the ? 
would become blank, and then again another face woul< 
the place of the horrible white one, and glance in cunningly 
quicker eye, better to be trusted in its report 

Thus they changed places, those two strange faces; andtl 
went on, the water-drops oozed and fell from the leaky pqi 
last spark in the barren old stove expired, and the caac 
down in its socket with a hot sputter. Up jumped Addie 
great yawn. 

" I'm chilled to the bone,'' she said to herself, " but I've 1 
the arithmetic lesson, and know all the history perfectly 
Ugh, out goes the candle, and puff, open goes the door— 
what Kitty gets for her nonsense about attending to things 1 
The latch never did hold without the bolt, and where is th 
now?" 

Down dropped Addie on her knees in the dark, and sera 
around with her hands on the floor, to find the bolt. Stt< 
she bumped her head against the sink door, and cried out u 
** Oh, bother, I'll get a light, or my brains will be knocked out 
No, I needn't, for, by good luck, here it is just at my fingers.' 
by good lack, though; a silent, cre^ing little figure slunk ia 
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vpea door, and laid it there, and in his stocking feet flew^ck 
•gainst the wall. Rising, Addie jnst brushed him lightly witi her 
dien, and flattening lus figure closely to the partition, he hcla his 
breath as she secured the bolt, and carefully tried the door again 
iDd again. 

Then she climbed up on the sink and threw up the window to 
diiw in the shutters. 

One of them wouldn't more for a moment, and she held on with 
<M hand as she reached out with the other to find the cause of 
dfitntion. It was gone before she touched it, and the shutter flew 
fkMed with a bang. 

''I'm a goose to try this work in the dark," she said; ** but it's 
iD done now, and every thing is safe." Then she jumped down 
<A the floor, and steering her way back to the table, gathered up 
her books and felt her way to the door. Just as she took the 
]»odle in her hand, somethmg like breathing caught her quick ear, 
wti she stood still and listened with strained attention. The 
wad was not repeated. ** It makes me silly to be long in the 
dark," she said, and laughing, ran quickly upstairs. At the last 
ligkt she bethought herself to go slowly, for Miss Norah she 
loieir was but a light sleeper, and needing rest as she did, must 
lut be disturbed. So the last flight she crept up cautiously, 
t&d to her surprise found all three of the supposed sleepers sitting 
irrapt in shawls, and in close converse. The door was open, and 
JQst as she reached the landing, Miss Norah said, in a dolorous, 
tewfblway— 

" Well, you can imagine what I have gone through since mom« 
ing, hot you cannot imagine my dread and fear of what may yet 
fe to come." 

" Oh, Norah, don't croak," implored her sister earnestly. '* I've 
l»en actually light-hearted to-night, for I felt that our skeleton was 
king locked up, out of sight at least, in that good stout ship, 
^ a long sea to sail over." 

"But they*re not on board yet, remember,'* argued the other, 
Ajomily. "I was following, and begging, and beseeching for 
^^Om, all in Tain ; for, if I could hare got them down there^ I 

9 
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woaA haYe trusted to their drlDking tbemselves Btapid, and Ijiag 
qule|*till she sailed.^ 

KnowiDg that she was not seen or heard hj the preoccipirf 
speakers, Addie stole into her room, and felt about for the candle 
stick that Kitty had left there. She found it at last, and l%hted tbe 
candle ; then she began stirring abont, and Kitty came in ud 
joined her. She was cross and sharp in her way, and caught nf 
the candle by which Addie was nndreasii^. 

" Ye most strire to do yer fixing widout a light, for Fm pftag 
down-stairs to fasten np the place," she said, snappishly, as if IV 
provoke Addie to conflict. 

" You're welcome to the light, Kitty,'' said Addie, quietly, **brt 
I fastened up the place as well as hands could fosten it/' 

*^ I'll look to it meself for all that," said Kitty, nngraciooalj. ' 
''It's hard to know a thing's done unless ye do it wid yoorowi 
hands." 

So, without more ado, she caught up the light and went kwvj 
with it. Every thing was silent in the next room — for she had Ml 
the door open behind her, yet Addie could not bear a somid ; bit 
from the staircase beneath there suddenly arose a sharp, damorai 
echo of voices, and without waitii^ to replace her dress or shoei^ 
Addie ran downward with no clearer idea than that Kitty wtf - 
somehow involved in trouble. 

The third landii^ discovered her mistake, for clear streams of 
light flowed out on the stairs below from Mr. John TVacy^s open 
door, and the querulously angry tones of some one addressing thit 
gentleman, and his own more restrained remonstrances, were the 
sounds that had reached Addicts ears. 

" Pray, uncle, consider my years and position. I am no longer 
a boy, and I must assume a man's place, and fight a man's battb 
in the world," expostulated the lodger with his unknown visitor. 

" Enough 1 enough 1" cried the other, bitterly : *' it's the old 
story of the viper ; I should know it by this time, for Fve befli 
bitten before." 

'' I declare," exclaimed Mr. John Tracy, with marked vezatkn, 
'Hbat yon drive me to forget all I owe you in the past by taadig 
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with ingratitude and dishonor now. If I have been forced to 
:e a coarse joa disapproye of^ refflcmber, sir, that nothing can 
ke me onmindfnl of yoor claims on mj respect ; and that by 
Loowledging a stronger and more dependent one, I deeply and 
ily regret that I give you offence." 

" Offence I'^ cried the other, in a tone that was little short of a 
riek. " He calls it offence to overtam every hope and project 
my life, and carry triumph to my enemies I" 
** We should have finished our encounter within/' said the lodger, 
IHccatuigly ; " they are quiet people here, who will scarcely un- 
Tstand that my intended marriage and business ideas could occar 
A such a scene." 

''Then, they had better learn from me that they have harbored 
thankless, truthless wretch, that, being loved and trusted by a 
lsti?e, sought out the secrets and hidden hopes of that friend's 
art, that he might betray them all.'' 

•Ton — ^you don't know what you say ; youll regret this, unde 
-bdieve me, you'll regret this." 

"I legret that I ever saw you or trusted you; and I'd wipe you 
i of my mind and out of the earth, too, if I could." 
Tittering these words in shrill, hysterical wrath, the speaker 
oodered down the dark stairs, still muttering syllables of anger, 
d crashed the hall-door heavily together after him. Addie 
med about, and drew a long breath, before she discovered that 
isB Debby, with her petticoats round her shoulders, stood beside 
r. 

"Hash!" whispered Miss Debby, drawing her up-stairs; and 
%Q they reached the garret-landing, she said, confidentially — 
" It's his rich uncle, Mr. Kichard Tracy, who is very impossible 
get along with, and has led poor Mr. John an awful life, I hear, 
he has driven him to start out in the world on his own account. 
' Cousia George knows him, for he was born in Dublin, and 
Dt back there to be educated when a youth ; but there's nothing 
i Irish about him, the suspicious, carping old screw." 
kddie apologized for being found listening to the lodgen^ 
grcation. She had thought at first only of Kitty, she said^ 
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and hearing the noise, raft in haste to know what had befaUei 
her. 

*' And where is Kitty now ?" asked Miss Debby. •' I hope aol 
tmst she won*t go thamping np the stairs, so as to let Mr. Joll 
know any of us heard the rumpus." 

*' She's fastening up the house ; she said she'd rather not tnd 
to me, though I took care of it before I came up." 

'' She's a botheration, and really keeps Norah in a stew with her 
gloomy whims." Miss Debby said this irascibly, bnt hastened ti 
add: **^ Heaven knows she's true as steel and good as gold. Idorit 
mean to undervalue her, bnt she wears on me sometimes." 

Miss Debby sighed and stood silent a moment, as if sometiJu^ 
weighed on her mind. She cleared her throat, and then said timidlf : 
'' Addie dear, if Norah should be ill to-night, and she really seeotf 
like it, would yon help me without letting Kitty know? Mind,! ] 
don't know that it will be needed, bnt I'm afraid ; she's shiFeriog 
and sort of wild now." 

Addie had barely time to assdre her that she should be only toi | 
glad to serve her in any way, though she hoped and trusted ndf | 
care would not be necessary, when Kitty's heavy tread hecuM 1 
audible on the staurs. Miss Debby made h^mte back into her oH • 
quarters, and Addie was covered up in bed as she crossed th ' 
threshold, with the light in her hand. 

" Faith yer a good, hard slaper — I'll say that for ye,* A8 . 
remarked, by way of gaining Addie's attention. 

. " Why do you think so, Kitty ?" asked Addie, innocently. 

" Well, I mane that ye must have stopped yer ears, not to hear 
yon row below there. It's a good thing that Mr. Siebert is off in 
the country, and the Frinchmin out at a big party, or they'd haT« 
tuck us for a quare set. Sure Mr. Tracy and an ould man wM 
raging at each other like wild bastes on the staurs." 

" Dear me I" cried Addie, hypocritically. And Kitty, who was 
loquacity herself where any other than her mistress's business w«* 
concerned, gave a prolonged and by no means perfect account of 
the encounter, wherein she barely allowed either party to escip* 
with their life. , 
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*I niyer did see much in yon joung chap," she confessed. 
Ton and Miss Debby is always telling of his politeness and 
ate behayior, but it's only from his teeth out I'm thinking, for 
iyerly gives me a quare look whin I pass him, and I'm often 
k drnv to giving him a bit of me mind for it." 
" It is not meant unkindly, whatever it is, Kitty," urged Addie. 
[ have seen nothing but goodness in his nature, and he's as 
%vk as the sunshine." 

"Pd take an ould man's word any day before I'd give me ear to 
le likes of that highflyer. Faith, I wonder at me own mildness 
patting up wid the big eyes he made at me, and insulting de- 
anor of hun whin he would see me, as if it was more nor he 
iM stand. Sure if I had brought him a clip over the ears it 
onld have been the life of him, and tached him manners." 
"What has made yon so bitter to the poor gentleman?" asked 
idle, sleepily. 

" Jist me own raison ; and forbye that, who could have listened 
) yon poor, broken-hearted ould gentleman widont the tears 
Nning into their eyes ? Och, ye know he must have had a sore 
>b of it, bringing up the likes of that one." 
Kitty herself had by this time exhausted her contumely for the 
shappy Mr. John Tracy, and Addie's deep-drawn and regular 
reathmg testifying that she had no longer a listener, she gave a 
w incipient groans on general principles, and dropped down into 
le dark depths of sleep herself. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A LAST NIGHT FOR TWO OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

.Addie slept and dreamed— a sweet, calm, happy dream of a life 
he had never known before. She was with friends that she 
€eined always to have loved, in a beautiful country of eternal 
)]oom and snnshme. She was wandering in autumn woods, with 
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glorioas colors in their foliage, under a Boft, tender sky, wliosi 
light was like a smile of love. She heard the tinkling of eyeiuD| 
bells in pure, warm air, and the silver trickle of hidden water 
brooks, like a mnrmnr of melody that soothed her to rest SIm 
was full of happy thoughts and loving words, and clung abont thf 
forms that hovered round her with answering tones of fondness. 
Suddenly a terrible wind, like the fiercest blast of a polar winter, 
blew swiftly by her, and froze her with an icy horror. All ber 
lovely vision shrivelled away and fluttered past, like withered 
leaves, and a bitter, blank, chilly circle gathered and spread aboit^ 
through which a voice sounded, coming from a great distance— 

** Addie, wake up and help me !" 

As the sound assumed the form of words, and its sense peM- 
trated her hearing, she rose upright, and shrove to open her 
sealed eyes. Never before had sleep so weighed on her, Defer 
before had her senses resisted her will, and so strangely clong to 
rest and quiet. Miss Debby's hand on her shoulder and her yoke 
in her ear aided her struggle, and she came back to the ws^ 
world and the cold cheerless garret bed in which she was sittiog^ 
drawing the clothes o£f the snoring Kitty's broad and brawBf 
shoulders. 

" Norah looks so strange and white that Fm frightened to to 
with her alone. Do come and tell me, Addie, what you think itifc'' 

Hearing this, and the further charge not to disturb Eatty, who 
would only increase her distress, Addie softly reached the floor, 
and gathered her things about her. With her stockings drawn on, 
she felt about for her shoes, missing them in the dark. 

" Come without them, dear — they'll only make a noise. Come 
as soon as you can — oh, do." 

Giving up the search at this entreaty, Addie hurried out in bet 
stocking feet, and found that Miss Debby had lighted a tall candle> 
which was standing on the floor, to prevent the light gleaming io 
the face of her sister. Miss Debby remained on the landing \(^S 
enough to softly close the door of Kitty's room, and then joined 
Addie, who was bending silently above the bed. 

Miss Norah was sitting rather than lying, with two pillow^ 
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Wider her shoulders. Her eyes were closed, but her breathing 
was short and difikalt, and her face wofii singolarlj white and cold, 
and eyery little while she struggled as if in pain. 

**She has been growing colder and colder, and breathing with 
more and more difficulty ever since we came to bed," said lior 
troubled sister. ** It seems as if she were dying. Feel how icy 
bcr feet are! Is it possible to live without warmth ?" 

The breath grew more and more labored as she spoke ; and 
Kfflething in the fixed and ghastly look of the features struck poor 
Ad^s heart with a foreboding chilL 

''Idoi^t believe this is sleep/^ she faltered; '^it seems insensi- 
iHlity to me.** 

* Good Godr' cried the terrified woman beside her ; ** is she 
^tfisg without a hand to save her ^^ 

She staggered back, and Addie caught her by the arm and held 
Iwr fast ** It is her heart — I'm sure it is. She has been worn 
wit and worried, and it affects her heart. Don't be frightened ; 
for there's some of the medicine left that the doctor gave her be- 
fore. Ifs sure to help her, if we get her limbs warm, and start 
the circnlation with mustard and rubbmg," 

" Yes, yes !" cried Miss Debby, eagerly ; " I knew you would 
kelp her. What shall I do ? Oh, tell me, Addie I for my head 
k taming round, and I'm sick at the sonl with fear.'' 

Tn get a fire when she swallows this ; and I won't be long, 
for I know where the shavmgs and light-wood are laid all ready in 
the workroom-stove, and it has the best draught Here's brandy, 
nib her with that till I get back with the boiling water and mus- 
twd ; and dotft lay her down, it will be all the harder for her to 
breathe." 

*'0h, Addie, make haste for your life! she's so cold, and looks 
w awfully white 1 Oh, fly 1 and pray to God to have mercy on 
*i8 while you work !** 

With this entreaty ringing in her ears, she obeyed her mistress 
by literally flying down the stafars shoeless and without a light, 
testing to her knowledge of where the matches and candles were 
^^fi in the workroom. Every nerve and sease In her being was 
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SO keenly alive, in the deep stillness of the hour and the stn 
excitement of her fears, that an old clock in the hall, whose 1 
ing she had never so marked before, sonnded lond and sharp, 
an audible movement in Mr. Siebert's room struck her as 8C 
thing awfal. It was a regular sound, as of some one twisting 
turning a muffled screw. The wrenching was monotononslj 
pea ted, but the sound was deadened more and more, and the el 
seemed to grow lighter and lighter. 

Addie stood still, and a sudden terror smote her h'ke a fi 
ague. Mr. Siebert was absent, and she knew that his con 
back in this way was beyond a possibility. The French lodg 
rooms were dark and silent ; but that had not surprised hei 
she remembered their telUng Miss Debby in the morning that t 
would be away at a farewell supper given to a companion ' 
was to sail the next day for China, and that they would prol 
their festivities into an escort to the ship before they parted, 
one was in all the house but the three women she had left on 
garret floor, and the young gentleman, whose uncle had pa; 
from him in anger hours before. The strange and terror-stril 
noise went on ; and, without a thought of the necc^ssity that 
impelled her to haste, she stood rooted to the spot, straining 
ear to listen, and striving, in her inexplicable fear, to think. 

Suddenly the dull sound changed, and she heard a stea 
creaking movement, which somehow convinced her that the ( 
of the artist's room was open, and that another door, leading 
the front or parlor-room belonging to Mr. John Tracy's suite, 
being forcibly unclosed by the sounds she had heard. A 1 
light shone out into the hall, and discovered to her that her vi 
thought was partially correct. The artist's door was ajar, 
the light, dim and indistinct as it was, came from the now op 
door leading into the lodger's parlor. 

" It must be Mr. John Tracy moving about," argued A( 
against her fears — *' it cannot be any thing else ; and III g 
and speak to him ; it will give me courage." 

She stood on the threshold of the painter's room as she thoi 
this, and, held there by what followed, moved no further. 
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door of the front chamber was thrown back against the artist's 
wall, fdl in yiew, and reflected on its smooth white surface were 
two conflicting figures, that moved stealthily round, carrying a 
partially shaded light. One of them seemed muffled out of all 
shape, and the other held something in his mouth that cast a 
grotesque shadow. They moved like terrible phantoms in a dream, 
and so held the watching girFs brain spell-bound by their impal- 
pable reflections, that she had not the power to speak or stir for- 
ward. Suddenly one of them stumbled, and a voice cried out 
some half-formed word in a gasp ; and then a startled cry fol- 
lowed, and a quick, sharp wrestle over the floor. Then Addie ran 
in, for terror took away the spell it had laid upon her, and saw a 
ogbt that burned itself in fadeless colors in her heart and brain. 
Oq the table two tall waxen candles had been burning, but one 
of them was overturned, and the other was the only light that 
showed the room. A great easy-chair, drawn close beside it, was 
empty ; but in it she knew Mr. John Tracy had been lying, fully 
dressed, asleep. He was awake now, and struggling for his life 
with two men — one, the strange, wicked-faced man who had come 
upon Addie alone in the kitchen long ago ; the other, the lame 
tormentor of the household, Dick Lavaridge. Both were trans- 
formed in the fury of their passion, and both struggled and 
rtroYe with the half-awakened man, like very devils as they 
were. 

"Help I murder 1" shrieked Addie, but her voice died harsh and 
Tattlmg in her dry throat. She looked about her and saw a pistol, 
ftheautiful gold-mounted thing, lying on the table. The lame man 
held a knife in his mouth, and was struggling to get his right hand 
free to use it. The motion gave her a thought — she caught the 
pistol up, and ran with it to the lodger. Before his hand could 
fS^ it another interfered, and a quick blow sent her whu*ling and 
breathless over against the wall, just as a clicking sound was heard, 
i^nd the handsome youth staggered back into his chair without a 
*%h or groan. 

" Run for yer life — ^run — out of the back-door, the way ye came, 
<ud lave me to settle this. The desaving divil has made off \ir\d 
9* 
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bis money, and tbe job's done for notbing." As tbe lame mu 
screamed this at bis companion, in a sbrill but imploring tone, 
Addie gathered all her strength, and threw herself npon him, cry- 
ing out in broken shrieks — " Help, help I — mnrder 1" 

" Hould off, ye young divil," said Dick Lavaridge, cunnlnglj 
looking about him for the knife he had dropped. 

" I*d make short work of ye if it wasn't for the ould regard I 
have for ye. But kape your tongue between your teeth, I warn ye; 
the poor gintleman shot himself wid his own pistol, and we couldn't 
stop him. There's no trace left behind, and all ye have to do is to 
be aisy — whist — till I give ye a raison for it ; ye know I UMl 
would give ye the saycrit when the time came. It's come now— 
hould your ear till I spake to ye, and ye'll not have a word to aj 
about this job till yer laid in yer grave." 

All this he uttered, having once repossessed himself of kk 
knife, with his hand on her mouth and his lips to her ear. It ftf 
all said in breathless haste, and now he took a last glance about 
the room before he added the final words. They were few W 
powerful, for the listener became an awful object of agony and 
horror, as she took in their meaning. Her lips were deadly wWt^ 
and her eyes lost every glance of life, as she slowly and tremblinglf 
sank down a helpless mass upon the floor over-agalnst theiral 
where she was thrown. 

From thence she saw, like one who lies bound in a horriUs 
trance, Miss Debby appear white and terrified in the doorway, and 
fall down upon her knees at the scene that greeted her eyes, cryii^ 
out in a wild agony of terror that they were all ruined, and prayiflg 
that her senses might be spared her this terrible night. She heard 
Dick Lavaridge's parting words : " It was the ould gintleman^ 
work; ye druv him till it, wid your beggarly way of sinding 112 ot 
wid a bare pinny. Kape it quiet, and no one will think that it 
was any one's deed but his own." Then she saw him give her a 
look that was full of warning, and flee; while Kitty Donahue, hrf* 
naked and mad with fright, stood in his place, shrieking like * 
lunatic. That sound roused her mistress, who rose up and hddb^ 
bond upon her mouth. 
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"We most saye him if we cao," she said. ** He did it, and the 
rope will be aboat his neck if yoa open your mouth again." 

Addie straggled up and stood upon her feet. She was numb 
in every nerve and muscle, but she knew what she was saying. 

H^ voice was strange, even in her own ears, but it was calm 
and audible. 

"I saw it all, and Til help you to shield — that man — call a doc- 
tor; if he is dead, he can never tell how it happened." 

"Och, don't trust her," shrieked Kitty; ** she would beguile ye 
to the ruin of the master. Why would she want to save him 7 
Shell give him up, and he'll be hung at last." 

'^Hold your tongue, fool that yon are," said Addie, sternly. 
** Tour day of nonsense is over; unless you would disgrace those 
JOQ mean to serve, be silent and obey what is told you to do. 
Kbs Debby, you must send for a doctor ; every moment that is 
ket makes it more difficult to act. Can you trust Kitty to go ?" 

"God help us all, if He will help the wretched creatures that 
ttro^nre against His truth, to save their wicked flesh and blood I" 
cried poor Miss Debby, wringing her hands. '^ Oh, is it possible 
to go against all that is good ? we had better lay down and die. 
Addie, let the law do its worst now; we can*t save him, and it's 
"iidness to try." 

"liiss Debby," said Addie, in the same cold, hard tone, "you 
BiBt remember your sister — it will kill her, too; and he will be 
gone on that ship to-morrow beyond pursuit. If you hold your 
to^ne, I wUl do the rest." 

** Oh, I'll get down on my knees and be your slave for life if you 
>*Te Norah," sobbed her sister in distracted misery. " What will 
^edo? Think for us, and God will reward you." 

Addle looked about the room and picked up a chair, and set it 
^ place, though she did not dare to bring her eyes to rest on the 
silent figure lying so naturally and easily upon one arm on the 
table, as if overcome by weariness. She flew in her motions, and 
•^^ned to think and act with lightning speed. Quickly she closed 
^ relocked the door that led to the painter's room, from which 
^ saw the bolt used ou the artist's side had been unscrewed^ and 
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lay Dpon the floor. From the difficulty of taraiiig the kej, ik 
kuew it had not been used before in a long time, and had formed 
no impediment to their progress. " Pick up the bolt and scref 
from Mr. Siebert's floor, and fasten up the lower part of the 
house," she whispered in Miss Debby's ear, as she opened the 
entry door and drew them all out with her. " Keep Kitty quiet 
I'm going for that German doctor at the coraer." 

Regardless of her unshod feet, she ran down the stairs to the 
front hall, opened the door suddenly, and confronted two polio^aeB 
standing upon the front steps. 

^' What's up in here ?" asked one of them, stepping forward. 

''Oh, su*I come in, please,'' cried Addle ; ^^ something dreadfid 
has happened, and I'm going for a doctor." 

" Somebody shot, eh ?" said the first speaker. " You didrt 
seem in a great hurry, for I heard the report on the back streeti 
and ran round here and gave a call to my companion to come oB 
up, and you've just got down-stairs." 

u We^re alone, with sickness in the house, and we're just fright- 
ened to death," murmured the poor gurl, with every proof in h* 
appearance of the truth of her words. " Please, will you get • 
doctor as quick as you can ; I am not able to walk." 

" You run for that Dutchman, Kennedy," said the man who hid 
not yet spoken to the man that had, who instantly obeyed the sag- 
gestion. Then the second policeman motioned to the staurcase, dsi 
Addie went before him. 

Miss Debby stood there in her half-clad state, of which she 
seemed totally unconscious, a pitiable object of horror and fri^l 
but Kitty Donahue was not in view. 

" Which is the room ?" was all the officer asked; and going ifli 
he took up his position by the door, and fell into a slow scrntinf 
of every thing that gave a sense of torturing foreboding to Addie^ 
heart, as she stood quailing in the shadows behind him. 

A strangely indefinable length of time passed, and then the othtf 
policeman, with the doctor at his heels, appeared, and a sntfl^ 
group of strange faces began to gather on the stairs. 

*^ Close the front door, and attend to it, Kennedy," said the seooid 
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policemaii, becoming aware of this too. " Stone-dead, as I thought 
—eh, doctor?" 

"Yes, sir," said the doctor, who was a slow and though tful-look- 
iDg German, whom Addie had often seen in conversation with Mr. 
Sebert. "There's nothing to be done here bat to secure every 
thiog for future examination.'' 

"That's all right," said the other. "This house belongs to two 
BuDinere; this here lady's one of 'em; where is the other ?" 

Hie same thought seemed instantly to suggest itself to the 
cowering woman and the terrified girl at her side, for they both, 
wHh oDe accord, turned and fled upnstairs. 

''Tbat young one has blood on her feet, Kennedy," remarked his 
comrade, to the officer who had just fastened the lower hall-door, 
After making a clearance of the stragglers. " She's been close to 
tile lady, for there ain't a drop in the room, 'cept a little pool on 
tke left side and a track she's made on the carpet." 

"She's stone-cold with fright," suggested Kennedy. 

" Wth that or something else," replied the other. "You take 
tte lower floor, and see to the entrance, will ye ? I'm goin' up here 
to find out whose in the house." 

'* Doctor 1" shrieked a wild, ringing voice from above. "Doc- 
tor I" 

The German answered the call by running past the policeman 
^th his utmost bounding speed. Tet, somehow, both reached the 
S&rret-stairs together. 

It was Miss Debby who had cried out; and it was she who, 
hatching the doctor by the arm, drew him forward into the room 
with crazy haste. 

''Quick, quick, for God's sake!" was all she could utter, and 
pointed to the bed. 

A terrible moment passed. 

"Too late again 1" said the German, sadly; "the lady has been 
^, I should say, as long as the gentleman who lies below." 

There was not a sound in all the room as he uttered the words, 
^ none followed. Kitty Donahue was there and had heard them ; 
^ the three women stood looking steadily on the cold, silent 
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figure now past all care and sorrow, and gaye no ciy of moamn^ 
only Miss Debby softly closed the eyes, and tenderly pat bade tiw 
long, rich hair. 

The policeman toached his companion, and they and the doctor 
went out on tip-toe, closing the door after them. 

*' IVe know'd that lady's face for nearly ten years," he saH, 
^ and always thought she had a sight of trouble behind it. I gaen 
she's the best off of the lot to-night." 

And withm, her sister was kissing her cold month tenderiy, nf* 
ing— 

" It's all past for yon, my darling; and I thank the blessed CM 
that you are at rest this night — ^from the bottom of mj bleedkf 
heart, I do." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE INQUEST* 



" Suddenly, from disease of the heart, Eleanor Macllroy, natifl 
of the city of Dublin, Ireland; the funeral to take place from te 
residence of her cousin, George Campbell, Esq., West Bond-street' 
Such was the announcement in the eveniDg papers on the day M 
followed that terrible night at the milliners', and from thence bad 
been carried the unconscious figure of poor Miss Norah to Ae 
house of her horror-struck cousin, to be buried in the manner thtt 
became her early Hfe, and under her own proper style and name. 
Miss Debby had followed it under her cousin's tearful escort, aad 
the establishment was left to Kitty and Addie, and the police. 
Mr. Richard Tracy appeared early in the day, and hung abottt 
his nephew's body in a passion of grief and self-accusation, and tt 
querulous groans sounded dismally through the silent house. 

Addie had parted from Miss Debby, with her arms about ber 
neck and her lips to her ear. She had said — 
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'* Go, and be silent. I will stay here to be the same— it is onr 
only hope." 

Confased with misery, and utterly heart-broken as the poor 
aster was, she conld not choose bat marvel at the wonderfnl change 
that had come upon the little creature that a month ago had 
seemed but a child. Very pale and quiet, slie yet seemed 
strong and unbendiDg as iron. Since she stood looking down 
into Miss Xorah's dead face — she had not shed a tear, or given away 
to one moment's feeling. She had quietly consulted the policeman 
ss to their duty as a household, and calmly met the morning light 
vith all its myriad harassing incidens, — the terrified workroom 
to be dismissed, the hilarious lodgers to be sobered with the awful 
tidings, the inquest to be prepared for, and most of all, Kitty to 
be satisfied. Wherever she moved this suspicious woman haunted 
ber, wherever she turned, the distrustful but imploring eyes held 
ber; whenever they were alone, the hard, dry lips murmured — 
* Don't turn on thim, Addie, or yc'll be cursed, body and soul, for 
jer want of faith. Stick to thim, and the saints '11 guard ye, an' 
beaven'll be your bed at last." 

In the closed parlors, where scarcely a ray of light came in 
from the bowed shutters, she was folding and laying away ribbons 
snd sUk in boxes, and making the main floor clear for the assem- 
bling of the twelve who had such weighty business to decide upon 
ftboTe-stairs. Her coarse-handed companion aided her nothing in 
this deUcate work, and indeed seemed scarcely conscious of its 
execution, but Addie was very busy. Never did she labor so aptly 
or accomplish so much. Before noon every trace of the late call- 
i%of the ladies was out of sight, and the spacious rooms presented 
lathing to view but the faded carpets and once stylish furniture. 
Ifiss Debby had been gone away nearly two hours, when she 
entered the workroom to make a disposition of the huddled goods 
she had carried there. Kitty still followed in her track, and to 
her she turned, saying — 

"Kitty, please get me something to drink — ^strong tea or coffee; 
I must keep myself up for the inquest ; I will be examined, you 
kuow» 
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** What are ye going to say, Addie? Och, take the we%fat of 
me sowl, and tell me what yoo are goin' to say 1^ 

Addie looked at her Tacantly. ^* What should I say hnt mf 
doty, woman ? It's my duty to say I saw nothing, and 111 say ft,* 

" Och, ye jewel of jewels, yer brighter nor gold and diamonds tl 
me, yer the life of my heart I" screamed Kitty, hugging her wiUIf 
in her arms. 

" Let me go — Fm sick, let me go," said Addie. " Don't toiA 
me again ; it takes away my strength, and makes my heart wk 
within me." 

"Ill get ye the tay, darlmt, PU get ye the tay," whiapcttd 
Kitty, with a jubilant face. " Och, there's no sorrow in the woiM 
if we can only keep up the dacincy of the ould name till tbejf^ 
all under the sod." 

Addie stolidly pursued her task, and Bob Tod's coaDteiuuifi 
next disturbed her. "I had to come," he protested, ** 'cause OfT 
Mag is sick abed; and Jen, she's worried about you. She wiili 
to know if it would help you to have her hobble down; she saji 
she won't mind the ways a single bit, and she ain't afraid of 
nothing. She'll come and sleep here, and she'll be glad of tke 
chance, she says. Ain't she a fool, though ? Oh, lordy, I wonldift 
stay here if you was to give me a bag of diamonds ; though Hn 
real sorry about poor Miss Norah, so I am." 

Addie stopped and tried to think, but that was the haidtft 
thing in all the world just then. She could keep silent and tan 
her mind inward, but that only showed her strange and horriUe 
pictures whirling wildly about in maddening confusion. No— flta 
had better not try to think at all. So she said — " Tell her to 
come; if she gets tired she can go away again. Let her come.'' . 

"We shall want you in here soon," remarked the policemaBi 
whose name was Kennedy, openThg the door at this point, "Bsi 
that big heavy woman too, what's-a-name." 

Kitty appeared with a bowl of hot tea in her hand, just heloisi 
him, and this mention of her roused her indignation. 

" And what do ye want of me, thin ?" she asked, with taoA 
asperity. 
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ont want Dothin' particalar myself, but the gentleman 
be likely to ask you a question or two — so step along.'' 
, so far from obeying this request, edged past him, and 
d the tea to Addle, who drank it most eagerly, first saying 
oliceman, " We'll go in a moment, sir." 
Tod, divided between fear and intense interest in the pro- 
, hovered on the threshold, from which post Addie dis- 
im, as the officer retired, in an authoritative manner, so far 
ve that he alluded to it at home, in his report, remarking 
idle had become "orful stuck up and high as blazes.'' 
hey were alone together, she shut the door suddenly, and 
itty with a look of warning. 

70ur life, say nothmg that contradicts me, or we are both 
he cried; and, drawing a quick, short breath, that seemed 
I painfully, went boldly forward. In the little time she 
n absent a crowd of people filled the parlors, cow made 
»y opening the back windows ; and around the great centre- 
> lately covered with flower and ribbon boxes, sat a circle 
itive, serious-faced men. Every eye glanced towards her 
entered, and, strangely enough, their numbers gave her 
, Kound against the recesses leaned gentlemen she had 
familiar with from sight, as remembering them in the car- 
f their patronesses; and over by the window in an armchair 
slf, with his hat drawn low over his face, sat Mr. Richard 

body moved aside to make room for her to enter; but she 
look up, though the figure seemed familiar. A seat was 
T, and she took it quietly, and sat upright and calm, with 
nt unchanging face. She listened with absorbing attention 
lat followed, but the meaning at first . refused to come to 
3d senses. 

Qtleman arose, and spoke in a clear, business-like manner to 
irouud him ; bat she could not follow his meaning for 
I from face to face those he addressed, and wondering how 
ceived his words. Then she found herself counting the 
s of the names as they were called, and trying to guess to 
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whom each belonged, before thej were claimed. ^And th 
an oath/' she commented within her owa mind. She hsui 
heard o^ taking an oath, and marvelled now at the simpli 
what she had once thought a terrible process. Then the 
man who had addressed them, and those he bad addres 
filed slowly and solemnly up-stairs, and a strange, awfi 
occurred in time. Through the stillness that followed i 
spoke, and nobody moved, and the feet overhead were i 
through the heavy floors. Then they began to descenc 
coming down, assumed their places with increased gravity c 
ner; and a young gentleman being called, stood forwat 
answered the questions asked of him. He had known Mi 
Tracy slightly for years past, and had always admired hi 
noble-hearted young gentleman — one whom everybody r^ 
in the same light. Had met him late last evening on t^ 
corner, near to the present house; spoke a few words, but i 
his usual life and cheerfulness of manner; in fact, confessed tc 
stupid and gloomy, and parted, with the words—" It won't 
to-morrow — my fate will be decided then." These words the \ 
construed to mean something significant of the terrible even 
had occurred. 

Mr. Richard Tracy bemg called, rose trembUngly and adi 
weighed down by his emotion. He had been the last pen 
declared, who had seen his nephew alive, and it was to h 
fragment of a letter found on his table was addressed, 1 
he believed it to allude only to his projected marriage 
words, " Much as I owe you, I feel you have no right to bla 
for this act," and in no wise refer to the terrible catastrophe tl 
lowed. There had been an ill feeling between them on the oc 
of their parting, owing to the deceased^s suddenly announci 
intention of marrying a person the witness could not regard 
ably. Some hasty words followed, chiefly on witness's own 
The poor boy had been most moderate and conciliating, b 
bound to confess, and though apparently dejected in mann 
tirely without any peculiarity of behavior that would lew 
suspicion of the wild act that followed. Mr. Richard Trac. 
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I^Te way to soch broken lamentations oyer his own follv in leay- 
iog his nephew alone, and bitter reproaches against the unknown 
lady that had caused the altercation, as to become incoherent, and 
be led away by some kindly-disposed friend. As the old man 
had continued speaking, Addie's eyes dilated more and more, and 
her steady gaze fixed itself more and more earnestly upon him. A 
new thought seemed slowly unfolding through his words, and 
4faoae of the young man who had preceded hun, and its meaning 
brought intolerable anguish in its wake. A merciful dizziness 
euK opoQ her, and a sudden blindness blotted out the room, and 
lift her whirling in a desolate space, reached only by the faint mur- 
■OK of the Yoices that spoke. It was the policeman she had first 
wiA, who said he had heard the report from the small back street, 
where he was trying the gate, that didn't appear quite secure, as 
ha passed it. He had made haste round, and summoned William 
Iiy, the other policeman, with a whistle. When they got round 
ttd came up to the door the girl stood fumbling with the bolts, 
ind finally flung it open, on her way, as she said, to call a physi- 
Axi for a young man who had shot himself. Here she strove to 
cry out, ** No, no,'' but found her tongue, immovably dry and hard, 
mn&e to obey her wish ; even her hands would not rise when she 
tried to stretch them forth in protest against the crime of suicide, 
u the officer went on to give the appearance of the room, and the 
fKKition of the pistol as it had evidently fallen from the dead man's 
had* The other followed, and was less diffuse in his statement. 
There was a disarrangement about the lock of the door that led 
into the artist's room, that it would be necessary to gain Mr. Sie- 
bert's testimony about. The sister of the dead lady had in her 
^ten deposition said nothing about it. All that had been elicited 
from her, was the effect of the terrible sight of a dead man on her 
already distressed feelings ; and her state at present was such that 
fcther examination was deemed unadvisable. The young girl 
bsd been the first to reach the spot, the servant-woman arriving 
Jwt The young girl was present, and would state the circum- 
toces of her making the discovery. " Rise." She rose. ** Come 
forward." She came. " Your name." The lips moved, but no 
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sonnd issned. The gentleman who had given place to her aUsppei 
to her side, and gently lifted one of the stiff straight hands tiuil 
stretched down on either side like pieces of marble. 

"Is it possible to look on a person in this condition as a wit- 
ness V^ he asked of the coroner. '* I am not a medical man, bat I 
should pronounce it a case of catalepsy." 

As he spoke, Kitty Donahue broke out, shrieking — 

" Och, he'll be the ruin of uz all ; sure, it^s little matter Idi 
blowing his own brains out, if the repoort hadn't kilt Miss Nonli^ 
and the sight of the blood has tack away poor Addie's sinses.'^ 

Not her senses, for she knew and understood these words, aal 
made a fearful effort to speak and deny them. A sharp contortioi 
passed over her face; she locked her fingers, and then tore then 
apart as if they had been clenched iron, a quick sprt of foam ai 
blood flew from her nose and mouth, and she fell down writhmginaftt 

Policeman William Fry caught her, and whispering to tke 
gentleman that had just spoken in her behalf, *' Keep her. haai 
from her throat — they generally hurt themselves tearing m Hi 
like these,'' looked towards the coroner for his views on the sab- 
ject. 

"Yes; get a doctor, and keep her quiet, Pry," said that foBe- 
tionary; "we can take her evidence again. Catharine Donahue) 
come forward." 

Kitty, in perfect defiance of the tone of this mandate, pofiWi 
her way towards the prostrate gurl, and did her atmost to impede 
the progress of raising and carrying her from the room by ahnoit 
flinging herself upon her, and imploring her to live and endure fiv 
Miss Debby's sake. 

"Think of her, darlint— it's what I do mesilf ; and it takes aB 
fear and pain away firom me, so it does," she cried. " Ye said ye'd 
do yer duty, an' ye'U niver go back on yer word, I know." 

"Catharine Donahue," repeated the coroner, and being forcibly 
parted from the unconscious object of her adjurations, the p^ 
prietor of the name shook herself slightly, thrust back her dis•^ 
ranged hair, and turned with a face of hard, nnflinchmg porpo* 
towards her questioners. 
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\t was her name, and she wasn't ashamed to own it, 
asn't used to being dragged up afore the law ; and it 
ountrj, so it was, where a man put himsilf out of the 
t thim behind him to suffer for his acts. Yis, she had 
life in the family of the ladies, and, plase God, she'd 
Did she know the deceased ? Troth, did she, and 
mall comfort to her to remimber, for of all the upset- 
d craytures iyer she met, he tuck the lade. Faith, he 
nore of making faces and turning the eyes back in his 
sight of a quiet dacint woman, nor yer honor would of 
re, he's dead now, and she wouldn't say a word agin 
3re's small loss in the likes of him. Is it tell what she 
ht ? It was aisy tonld. Miss Norah was tnck bad, ye 
die ran down to warm the water for a bath. Miss 
hersilf was so busy working wid the dying lady, that 
now'd a word till poor Addie's scraiche brought thim 
and they found that she had heard the pistol and run 
I dead man lying in his blood, and she haduH been her- 
lall wonder that sich a sight would turn the head of a 
wake young thing like her, when the repoort had kilt 
entirely, blissed saint in heaven as she was that day.'' 
irsion of the death of Mr. John Tracy did Kitty Don- 
teadily through all the tortuous twistings and turnings 
lamination, aDd at length, being allowed to depart, she 
to gain the workroom, where she found a hasty couch 
ftstructed, whereon reposed poor Addie, pale and speech- 
ennyTod installed as attendant at her side, and the 
itleman, who had been so kind in the parlors, still near 
nltation with the German doctor. 
I examination must necessarily be continued some tune 
rdict can be agreed on, and as this poor friendless girl 
IS marked a sufferer in this calamity as any one else, I 
with her until some conclusion can be arrired at." 
ire very good, Mr. Farron," the doctor said ; " shci 
J a friend now more than she is ever likely to need one 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

AN EMPTY CAGE. 

" At the residence of her cousin, George Campbell, Esq.," the 
fnneral arrangements of Miss Norah proceeded with solenm and 
appropriate show, under the immediate aospices of that sorrowM 
gentleman himself. 

'' YoQ never would come home here, and live like Ghnstians, yoi 
know," he said to the wordless Miss Debby, whose frozen grief wm ' 
something terrible to him. '^ Now we hare the poor darling gid 
at last, we must try to show our sorrow and our respect in the 
last attention we can ever pay her." 

To this Debby silently assented, as she had done to every thing 
her cousin had offered since her coming to the house, and the 
thought within herself — " I can sell whatever there is left and ptf 
for it all, for Norah would not rest if any one else were chargeiUe 
with her expenses." 

Of any thing that might afterwards befall herself, she took not 
one moment's thought or care. For her poor sister every idea and 
wish of her life developed itself now into one* silent prayer, that hflf 
body might be allowed to descend into its last rest without dis- 
turbance, and that the storm of suspicion and trouble that sbe 
dreaded hourly might break only over her own desolate head. 

** Let him but escape, and Norah, my darling, be hud in her 
blessed rest, and then let the worst befall me." 

This she thought constantly; and thinking this, she held her 
peace, and neither broke forth in lamentation nor regret. To her 
Cousin George this unnatural conduct was another exasperating 
feature of the family eccentricity ; and to his wife, a vague-mmded 
woman, who thought nothing in particular about any thing, did he 
ease his mind on this one of his many distresses — 

'* You know, Patty, they were so devoted to each other from 
childhood, that they were a sort of by-word in the family ; no one 
coald separate them in play, and they've clung together in real 
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meet, I should say, all these years. Tet here is this one as quiet 
d tearless oyer her sister's corpse as if dying was an every day's 



Mrs. George feeling herself called on for a reply, and not being 
IQal to it, took refbge in a suggestion — 

" Perhaps," she remarked, *' Cousin Debby does not like to cry.'' 

Her husband, to whom her inanity was always oracular, seemed 
retftly struck with this view of the question, and rejoined in a tone 
feonyiction — 

"You're right, no doubt, Patty. Some do object to tears; but 
km't you think she might do something less inflammatory to her 
hee that would be a sort of expression of feeling, you know ?" 

Mm. George looked troubled ; she had hoped that her last re- 
■uk might have been considered sufficient, and being again reduced 
to consideration, she caught an idea in her despair, and hinted-^ 

''She may be tired." 

"Yes," assented Mr. George, "she looks tired — she certainly 
^068 ; but then she has looked tired for years, and, in fact, they 
both have. Poor things, such stitching and working as they did, 
it's no wonder they should be tired, but I don't think it's just the 
Bane now." 

Mrs. George did not think at all, except to be reliered that no 
fvther demand was made on her explanatory abilities. She was a 
goodish sort of woman, who, considering it the height of human 
iQxarjr to be let alone, carried out her belief by doing as little to 
disturb any one else as her busy husband would allow her. She 
bd always considered it rather an absurd weakness of his to per- 
^ in being bom In Ireland ; and these Irish cousins, who would 
k equally ridiculous in pursuing the millinery business for a liveli- 
'•M, gave her some weak spasms of wonder at times. But in a 
!(Biieral way she accepted every thing without question, and had 
f^cdved Miss Norah's lifeless body with about as much perturba- 
ion of manner as she would have welcomed het living form, except- 
% perhaps, a faint, inward congratulation that, as grief w^ 
dually quiet, she shouldn't be obliged to say much. 

iSm Debby had been a momentary distraction to her, for upon. 
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her husband's saying, '' Go to the poor girl, Patty, and see 
we can do for her," she had felt some diluted impalBes of lebeUkii; 
but Miss Debby had relieved her, and gained her gratitude, by b^ 
ging to be allowed to go at once and alone to her own chamjbi; 
being, as she said, too confused to think or realize what had be- 
fallen her. 

If Mrs. George had been a suspicions or busy-brained woDi^ 
^ there might have been many odd things in her power to soggii 
to her husband, and swell the current of his half-provoked woader 
at his cousin's behavior. 

On the evening after Debby had arrived in the household rf 
West BondHstreet, its mistress met her suddenly on the noraef;- 
stairs, cloaked and bonneted, and gliding down in stealthy haata 

Although not exactly astonished at this apparition, Mrs. Oeoip 
manifested some tokens of surprise; the more so when Miss DMf 
hurriedly declared that it was so warm and close, and her headvM 
so heavy, that she wanted to run out in the twilight for Jut ft 
breath of air. Then she threw the poor lady into a state of actall 
confusion, by beseeching her not to mention this little drcuniBtiBee 
to Cousin George, who might not understand, etc. 

''Certainly," said Mrs. George, eagerly; and she added, "Vot 
at all," with equally marked meaning. 

But if Mrs. George had followed the poor creature about vhoi 
she stood in her nearest approach to deep thought for fully a mii- 
ute, she would have had still greater cause to wonder. No sooier 
had she cleared the back garden-gate that led from her Coooa 
George's premises, than she sped away with flying feet that paosed 
for nothing in the way — past the fine streets and elegant dwellings 
— into a low, mean quarter of the town, near an old market-house. 
There she paused at a street corner, and glanced timidly up and 
down several times before plunging boldly into its murky shadows. 
About half way down she stopped before a sunken doorway and 
looked earnestly up at all the windows; then she went on a pace or 
two, and again returned, as if irresolute as to her next proceed* 
Suddenly she seemed to take courage, and knocked loudly at thi 
echoing panels of the dirty door, after stumblmg down the (tff 
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Mfc led to it* Nobod J ansrwered, and she repeated the smmnonB 
pAi with more violence than before. An npper window opened 
If and bj, and a woman's head thmst itself ont and looked np and 
[own the street, before turning her eyes below. 

''What are jer np to?" demanded this female, in a tone of 
rfrong offence. " Don't yer know there ain't nobody down there ? 
If yer want any of ns np here yell hare to go to the alley door, 
Mat don't make no row neither." 

''Bot I don't want any one but the lodgers who belong here," 
Mid Miss Debby, in a trembling voice, and with so much anxiety 
txpressed in her tone that the woman noted it 

^ Oh, yer do!" she said, with a long whistle of deep meaning. 
^ThfOk yer done, that's what ye are. They been gone long enough, 
nl yeV have to wait awhile afore yer finds ont where. They 
i«it off so dick that they done ns all here; nobody never know'd 
iMUii' about it till they was gone." 

^Oh, thank yon," said Miss Debby, and the expression was so 
eniest that the woman returned a wondering — 

** Then yer wam't moch set on seein' 'em, was yer 7" in a tone of 
mesorpriBe. 

Hiss Debby stayed for no answer, but hurried out of the street 
bjf the other way from that by which she had come, and at her 
t^RDOst speed gained again the back garden-gate, which she hod 
Mk unbolted, and closing it after her, was soon in her own room. 
"And now I can lie down and sleep," she said, "for they are all 
>*hatme." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A WIDOW. 



Sb evening after the first sitting of the coroner's jury, the 
Wy of Mr. Jobn Tracy was rwnoved to the house of his uncle, 
4 the estabUfihment of the millings was closed and deserted, 

JO 
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save by the sick girl aud her two attendants, Kittj Donahve aoi 
JcDDj Tod. The lodgers on the third floor had made short woik 
of their flitting, — carrying ont, through the back way into the smaH 
street there, the few trunks, boxes, books, etc., which constitnted 
their own personal property, with which they drore away ins 
capacious hack, after settling with Kitty their full quarter's rent; 
only partly expired, with the candid avowal " that they woold not 
stay another night in the house to save it." Addie being carried into 
the workroom, Kitty had dragged thither one of the np-stairs bdb 
and blankets, and made up a fire in the stove, to give the pkce a 
look of comparative comfort. 

Since Addie had fallen down at the inquest, she had nettber 
spoken nor evinced any sign of consciousness, but lay heaTJIj 
breathing and cold, and deathlike in appearance. Jenny Tod M 
very little for the first hour but watch her ghastly face, and hoU 
her bloodless hand in hers; but apparently satisfied, firom the ttit 
of sight and feeling, she took earnest note of the doctor's dinfr 
tion, and applied herself to seeing them fulfilled. 

Her appearance at ail gave Kitty strong dissatis&ction, and Itf 
assumption of authority developed the feeling into wrath. " Wefl 
make things look cheerfuller by opening these windows and sprtA 
ing the parlor rugs over this bare cold floor," said Jenny, takinf « 
critical view of the apartments and all it contained. " This poor 
child may be ill for weeks, and we must make things in as good 
order as we can for her comfort." 

" Troth, yer not any ways slow or backward," observed Kittji 
without making a motion towards complying with her request. 

" And let us set that other room in order, so that people coning 
in can have a place to stop in, without bolting in upon the poor 
thing and startling her." 

" Och, then, maybe yer going to tell me yer mistress here to" 
tirely," said Kitty, angrily, with a strong determination to have •» 
encounter. 

" I^m not going to be a fool," remarked Jenny, " which I strOTjfr 
suspect you are. I know all about this family, and I know n^ 
this poor child has done for it, too; so I'm not going to haveh^ 
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leglected becanse Miss Debby is too much overcome with trouble 
» see ber attended to." 

'*Tronble indade it is I" cried Kitty, wailing; ''ye may well say 
that The * Belle of ould Boyne/ as they used to call her, is lyiug 
in her coffin to-night, widont one of her name but the poor, broken- 
hearted aster to folly her till the grave. Och I och I but it'll be 
the black day ; and who that saw her oust would iver thought it ?" 

"Death has no old Irish love of name or blood," said Jenny, 
eoolly; *^the whims of fortune and chance may make or mar, and 
the world is easily led by the favorites of either, but death ia 
not to be bribed or deceived; he takes which he will, and leaves 
that suits him, and has but one spot to stow his plunder — a hole 
io the earth I" and Jenny laoghed bitterly. 

"It's the way wid any one that has met wid a cross, aither in 
thdr shape or their falings, to be snarling and biting at thim that's 
horn to better fortune," said Kitty; ^^but, ye crippled craytnre 
ye, there's no truth in yer words. She'll be carried to her grave 
voder waving white plumes, and there'll be a long line of coaches 
to folly her, though it is in a strange land, far from thim that 
how'd her in her airly days, whin there wasn't a cloud above her 
head." Kitty Donahue sat down upon the floor and rocked 
bendf to and fro, weeping wildly, and beating her hands together. 
It was the first moment since her awakening to a knowledge of 
the dreadful events of the night before, that she had given way to 
her own grief, or allowed her heart to cry out over its lost idol. 
Kow, all the memories of a life of devotion and admiring love 
crowded upon and overflowed her soul. The little woman she had 
dightmgly called "a crippled craytnre" watched her narrowly, 
Md thought within herself — 

"If it was not for this burst of feeling, that woman would have 
hardened into iron. Now I can manage her." 

So she spoke to her kindly and feelingly about the dead lady, 
and called her beautiful and full of dignity and grace. She had 
^hed the right chord — ^it responded instantly to her touch. 

'* Beautiful! Oh, darlint I ye niver saw her. It was her 
Bittdow darkened by grief— and sorrow walked this house this 
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many a year — the raal Miss Norah nirer crossed the thrshold. 
She was like a living sunbame, and no willow, waTmg in the win^ 
was iver gracefuller nor her. The young officers that dined wM 
her uncle, the councillor, made her a toast, and wheriver she wint 
she jist tuck the heart from ivery one that looked at her." 

'' She had such wonderful eyes ; so full of sadness, yet so ca- 
pable of brighter expression.'' 

" Did ye iver look on their aiqnil f Sure I saw her onst, wU^ 
I thought the stars in hivin might invy the light there was in tinn. 
It was whin her heart was overflowing wid joy, and the wMi 
world didn't hould a drap of sorrow for her. Every one has a 
bright day in theur lives.: some takes theirs from the delight of 
others — and that day was enough for me. Do ye know, the 
thought came to me mind thin, whin I looked at her and saw hr 
joy and beauty, and felt me own heart swelling wid the same ftr 
her sake — I tell ye, the thought came to me thin, that if we conH 
both die that night it would be hivin's blissing, for it would be hit 
a short step into Paradise." 

'' She lived to long for death, and so to rob it of its sting," aaid 
Jenny, gently. 

"She lived to taste ivery bitterness there was in airthly grief 
and trouble, and lose all knowledge of the ways of hapfuness anl 
pace. Sure if it wasn't that I know that death was a comfort aai 
relafe till her soul, I'd be crazy enough and wild enough wid grief 
to strive to tear her back from the grave." 

"Addie saved her life once, my sister told me, by her care and 
watching, and it's the sorrow and horror both working togetiier 
that has laid the poor little thing so low now. She was entinlf 
devoted to her." 

" So she was," admitted Kitty — " thrue for ye, so she was ; afli 
well she might be." 

"Addie and you together will be a great comfort to poor IBs 
Debby, and keep her from taking any trouble for herself." 

" Faith, yer right; I was seeing no nade of aither of uz stririBj 
to live, or any good in uz at all, but what ye say is thrue, and wc 
have no right to lie down and say it's over, so long as Miss DeU^ 
is to the foreJ' 
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"It is when the faneral's oyer, and the place all to be settled 
iBd arranged, that yon can do most." 

" Sartinlj it is ; and if we conld kape her from coming back 
iufe at all at all, it wonld save her many a throe of heart-sickness; 
the sight of all that's here will jist kill her." 

" Then let ns nnrse poor Addle np, and she'll be able to per- 
suade her to stay at her consin's, and leare my sister Margaret and 
joa two with the management of things here." 

** What can a body do for the crayture 7 Snre she seems to 
how nothii^ nor nobody." 

'^ Wait till she comes to herself, as she will by and by, and then 
ve can better judge what to do.** 

''Yes, sorely ; and we'll bring in the chairs and bits of carpet, 
lid make it dacint-ltke in here, that it mayn't take the heart ont 
cf her wid the dreary look of things, whm she comes till herself." 

Thus Jenny Tod gained her point and Kitty's good-will and co- 
operation, and her mind was at rest on Addie's account. 

Bat Addie lay, hour after hour, taking no note of these things, 
lod only receiving the medicine from Jenny's skilful hand at the 
exact moment prescribed by the physician, as a choice between 
•wallowiDg and strangulation. The desolate house, meantune, was 
lot forsaken ; it seemed inexplicable to the self-appointed nnrse 
how 80 many people found themselves in some way connected with 
the events that had transpired, either through business or curiosity, 
l^erer before had so many inquirers existed as now called to find 
<^t the fate of the French gentlemen, who had forgotten to leave 
^eir present address, and therefore occasioned much delay, by al- 
lowing their interested friends to stand glowering along the hall, 
oj'np the stairs, with intense interest, whilst they speculated as to 
ft« probability of their having gone here or there, or questioned 
*he irascible Kitty as to the direction they had taken. Messrs. 
^ry and Kennedy parad(j^ the whole place in a ghost-like way, 
*Dd never had both depart3d since the time of their first coming; 
^ the number of people to whom they acted as ushers, guiding 
*hem silently up to the darkened apartment above-stairs— so lately 
^ glory of the establishment^ and now a chamber of horror to all 
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within its shelter — went beyond Jenny's compntation, and ftr 
above Kitty's powers of expressing her dissatisfaction at. Bes^ 
this ceaseless succession of coming and going, there were three es* 
pecial visitors, distinct and separate from all the rest; and tiie link 
of these came in at twilight It was Mr. George Campbell, and 
he had descended his own front doorstep just about the time that 
his stricken cousin, with whom his sympathies were busy, had luff* 
ried away through the by-street on her strange errand to the da* 
serted lodgmgs. 

Being admitted to the late abode of his relatives by the pofioi* 
man in charge, he inquired for Kitty and the girl, and was at oooe 
shown into the transformed workroom, now doing duty as a bj BO 
means uncomfortable sick-chamber. There was a cheerful fire, and 
plenty of fresh air, from the lowered window-eash, a well-trimmed 
lamp, and small stand for its reception, covered by a decent wluti 
cloth. 

Besides this there was a black lounge, seven chairs, a table, and 
the parlor rugs upon the floor. Jenny stood up beside the bed 
they had improvised from the work-tables, and held a wine-glasito 
Addie's lips, as Mr. George entered. 

" Good gracious 1" cried that gentleman in horror, " what b 
this, now ; is it another of them down ? What, in heaven's name^ 
is the matter ?" 

" This is Addie, sir," answered Jenny. " She took ill suddenly 
this morning, and the doctor said she must have care and rest'' 

" Oh, dear !" groaned Mr. George; " the place is fated, li' 
ways knew it was. You'll all be corpses if you don't get out of 
this dismal cavern of a house." 

** How is she, su* ?" prayed Kitty. '* Och, tell me, how she is. 
Does she bear her throuble as bravely as she did this morning T 

" If it's Debby you mean, Kitty," answered he, " all I can Bay 
% that I wonder at her calmness ; and gp does my wife, too." 

It was a custom of Mr. George's to report his wife as fully 8ba^ 
lag all his emotions, however exciting and contrary to her owa 
temperament. 

'* If she had been in daily practice of losing all she loved oB 
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earth she could not seem more used to it, and I haven't seen her 
8hed a tear since I took her home." 

"That's the harder for her, poor lamb," groaned Kitty; "drj 
troable takes a stiff grip of the heart; but she'll cry to-morrow, 
plase God, and that'll aise her sowl a bit." 

"I came up to-night to talk to you about getting her to eat 
aomething. I'ye just found out that she has'nt swallowed a mouth- 
ful since yesterday, over twenty-four hours ago, which is against 
reason." 

"Troth, is itl" said Kitty, in a troaWed voice. She had not 
broken her own fast in all that time by bite or sup, but the thought 
nefer occurred to her. 

"See now, Mr. George dear," she suggested, brightening up 
vith a sudden thought, *' suppose ye was to make a good milk 
gruel, and hould it to her lips — she couldn't refuse to take a swal- 
low or two; and if ye was to slip a drop of swate wine into it, sure, 
it would be all the better." 

'* Gruel, is it ? Well, I don't know who understands making up 
such things in our place. Come up with me, Kitty, and I'll send 
you back again to keep your eye on the house here, as you promised 
Iter, after you have got her to take something and seen her com- 
fortably in bed." 

Kitty gave a worried look about the room, and seemed distracted 
between conflicting duties. 

"Ill go," she said, at length, "This young crayture is Mar- 
guet Tod's sister, and the ladies put a great trust in her intirely, 
80 they'll not blame me for laving her in charge awhile. Och, 
^bat am I saying 7 Miss Norah, my darlint, yer past taking thought 
<>r throuble for the mane cares of this world to-night" 

As Kitty stood in her walking-gear at his side on the doorstep, 
Mr. George glanced at her with some perturbation, and seemed al- 
most inclined to shirk the duty of escorting such a fashion-defying 
^ess and uncompromising bonnet; but a refuge opened to him in 
fte shape of a passing cab, which he hailed with a grateful heart, 
^^"(1 stowing the offending toilet inside, followed with directions to 
<Wve fast to West Bond-street 
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Scarcely had the vehicle driTen awaj from the threshold tOlii 
was replaced b j a small, plain carriage, out of which stepped a young 
lady Id momrDing, who harried up the steps and rang the bell qnicklj. 

It was some little time before it was answered, for Mr. Kenoedf, 
the then present policeman, was engaged in taking a glass of wine 
with a private friend, to whom he had jost shown the scene of tiie 
late occan*ence, and, consequently, a momentary delay was neo» 
sary. 

** I want to see some of the family," said the young lady, imso- 
lately, as if she had not studied the form of her inqmry, and wai 
rather at a loss how to make it. 

" Some of the family V repeated the policeman, poHtely M 
qaestioningly. '< Does that mean the Irishwoman, for instance f 

'' I suppose I should have said that I would prefer to see As 
young girl — Addie is the name, I think.'' 

"All right. Miss. I know what you mean now, but that yoaaj 
gal is pretty much done for. She's been took with conwulsiona.* 

" Taken with convulsions," repeated the lady, in a tone of pained 
sarprise. '^ I thoaght it was one of the milliners who was so ilL I 
didn't hear of any thmg being wrong with Addie.'* 

*^ One of the milliners is dead, Miss; died about the same tine 
with the gentleman up-stabs. Both bodies is took away, but the 
young gal is in here, in the back room. Better step in and see for 
yourself." 

*' Yes, thank you, I should like to see Addie," returned the 
young lady, after a moment's thought. " In that room at tl» 
back of the hall, did you say ?" 

Following Mr. Kennedy's guiding steps, the visitor stopped at 
the door he indicated, and knocked lightly before entering. Sbe 
found a short and partly deformed girl rise to meet her, and Addie 
lying still unconscious on the table-bed. 

"I am a friend," said the young lady, in answer to the n* 
checked look of inquiry and cold surprise on the odd-lookuV 
attendant's face. " My name is Wharton — Alice Wharton ; and 
this kind-hearted girl here was very good to me once. I shoold 
like to be able to do as much for her now." 
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*' Nobody can do mach jast yet, Miss," replied Jenny, in a sad 
tone. ''The doctor said she would get back ber senses before this 
timd— that these things seldom lasted so long ; but she hasn't 
gifen a sign yet." 

" She's moving her eyelids now," whispered Miss Alice, bending 
teDderly over ber, and watching the faint qnivering motion in the 
Bds with eager anxiety. The heavy folds of her long crape veil, 
which she had flnng back in entering, now came oat of place, 
owing to her stooping position, and fell down upon the sleeper's 
%». With a sadden motion every nerve seemed to thrill and 
tremble at the contact, and the great black eyes opened wide 
nd wild, bat utterly without meaning in their wandering gaze. 
Hits Alice stepped back quickly. ''She is coming back now,'' 
Ae said, confidently ; " I have seen people affected in this way 
before— and she will soon begin to recognize every thing." So 
ttjing, she took off and laid aside her street-dress, both bonnet 
and shawl, and took her station at one side of the bed, while 
JeoDj Tod kept hers on the other. 

And so it fell out that Addie, struggling blindly and feebly 
throngh the long labyrinth of insensibility, came back at last into 
tbe world of knowing, feeling, and suffering, and opened her eyes 
vith conscious sight upon those two faces, and read in both the 
unions, earnest look that is born of love and interest. 

"I have been watched over, and somebody loves me !" was her 
first dim, half-formed thought ; and, indistinct and wandering as it 
was, it gave her power to struggle with the second clearer and 
stronger one — " There has been murder here, and the blood is 
4>on me and mine." 

"Ton must not talk or think, dear Addie," said Miss Alice, 
softly ; " you are very weak and ill, and we are all so anxious that 
yon should be well and strong again, that we are going to force 
70U to be quiet." 

A.ddie smiled faintly, and showed her consciousness of the kind" 
i^ that prompted the restriction, by taming her eyes thankfully 
from one face to the other. 
Jenny Tod placed her arm under her head, and raised her up to 
10* 
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take another draught of th^ physician's prescription ; and, being '*' 
thas lifted, she took in the improvements of the apartment that ^' 
surrounded her, and an expression of wondering pleasure dawned '^' 
on her face. Jenny, observing it, explained — *• 

" Kitty and I thought we would make this room more cheerful ^' 
and comfortable, by fixing it up nicely for you to get well in ; and ^^ 
when you are well, then yon can help ns to do all the rest : but '^ 
remember, you must get well first." ^ 

** Where is Kitty V asked Addie's eyes, as they roved around '* 
the room in every direction. a 

" Kitty has gone with Mr. Campbell up to his house to stay a < 
little while with Miss Debby. She will be back soon ; and when « 
she sees how much better you look, It will be good news to her.** '■] 

Addie's eyes turned and rested earnestly on the form of heir '[ 
young lady attendant, and the clear, full light of the beaming face . ^ 
fell answeringly and tenderly on her. ITiere was something sooth- ^ 
ing and healing in the look, that sank hito her heart with a ^ 
blessed meaning : " I may rest now a little, while I am watched t 
and guarded from danger ; and the battle will wait till I gain i 
strength for the fight." So her eyelids gently closed, and her lips : 
lost their blueuess, and a soft warmth gathered into her cold face. !| 
Lightly and easily her breathing came and went, and faint natural . 
color stole over her cheeks. 

" This is a good, healthful sleep," whispered Miss Alice ; but, 
faint as the tone was, the closed eyes opened, and rested on her 
a moment before closing again. 

Then the two watchers withdrew to the other side of the room ; 
and the young lady said, in a low tone, " I cannot stay long at a 
time, but I can come often ; and so I will do all I can to help you 
in your care. You are just the one to do all that can be done ; 
and it was a blessed Providence brought you here, Fm sure." 

" I will do all I can," said Jenny, concisely ; but she felt the 
earnest commendation of the young lady's words, and showed her 
consciousness of the pleasure of praise in a passing flush that 
lighted her pale face for a moment. 

Yery softly, lest her motions might again disturb the light 
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ifaaiiber of the sick girl. Miss Alice pat on tbe shawl and boDnet 
ihe bad laid aside, and, before drawing the veil over her face, 
stood perplexed and irresolate a moment. At last she seemed to 
muster courage for a hard task, and, drawing the little nurse out- 
ttde the door, she began hurriedly — 

" You know there must be things needed, and Miss Debby is 

Bot in a state to be troubled about money ; so that — indeed there 

is no use of talking — you must take this little purse, and buy 

whatever is asked for. It isn't for yourself, you know ; so there's 

no excuse for your not receiving it There— I'll be back again 

ewly in the morning, and bring a double wrapper that will be 

eomfortable for Addie, and something else that I shall be able to 

1^ think of by and by. God bless you for what you are doing I 

; And now, good-night l^ 

r As she opened the front door quibkly, somebody, dressed liko 
I herself, all in black, fell back into the shadow of the side-lights, 
I and stood shrinking there as she ran down and entered the little 
! fiUin carriage that stood in waiting. As it drove off and turned 
ont of the street, the mourning figure came out of its recess, and 
softly tried the door. It was not bolted, for Jenny Tod was still 
standing, weighing the purse in her hand, in the hall, outside the 
workroom door. When she saw it open, and the shadow of a 
woman in black revealed against the starlight, she thrust it into 
her bosom, and called out sharply — 
"What do you want ? and who are you ?" 
Thns unceremoniously addressed, the figure replied only, 
"Hush!" and swiftly advanced towards her. The door behind 
her was ajar, and the narrow gleam of light it shed fell aslant over 
her face, as she paused close before the short figure of the crippled 
girl It was a very handsome face, though twisted and strained 
out of natural expression, as if by severe bodily pain. Every 
thing on and about her was black, but not mourning. The shawl 
was velvet, and the dress was brocade. The bonnet, though black, 
was partly trinmied, as if other colors had been thrown aside to 
preserve the sombre hue uniform in the whole garb. 
"I wa^t to eee th^ errand girl," said this lady, and she spoke 

\ 
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as she looked, like one in whom a gnawiog pain, or almost ues* 
darable agony, prevented thinking or speakii^ with ease or satih 
ral expression. 

** The errand girl," repeated Jenny, with no knowledge <tf ber 
meaning. 

" Addie,'' said the other, with a gasp or effort that seemed to 
accompany every word. ** Oh, she is ill — too ill to be seen by 
strangers. The doctor has said that no one mast disturb her byi 
word." 

'^ Is she in here ?" — with a motion towards the door. 

Without denying it, Jenny stepped before the threshold ; Irt 
the other thrust her aside, and passed in. She went directly q) to 
the bed where Addle lay, and, leaning over, looked dose into Itf 
sleeping face. Jenny was at her side in a moment. 

" You must not disturb her I" she said in a tone of comioaid. 
*' There is nothing that yon can want to know from her that wobU 
repay the effort it would cost her to speak." 

The new-comer turned a strange look of humble, agoniai 
pleading on her, and murmured in the same broken voice — 

" Let me remain near her till she wakes. I'll not stir nor speak 
till then." 

Jenny looked at her narrowly, and all at once a light bioke 
upon her mind. 

** You are the lady that the poor young man was to be ntf* 
ried to," she said. 

" I am his widow,'' answered the lady in black, and her voice 
was full of wailing. " Oh, do let me speak to her," she prayed. 
" There may have been a look or word for me ; do let me speak to 
her." 

She stretched out her hand to touch the girl's shoulder, but 
Jenny caught it and held it fast. 

" If you startle her now you may put it out of her power eftf 
to give you any satisfaction, for you may kill her. Remember * 
is only a child, and she has lived years of trouble and terror in » 
few hours. Spare her a little rest, and when she's better fi^ 
teir you every thing." 
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^When will it be T' asked the other aoziotislj. 

"Come tcMnorrow night," said Jenny at a yentnre. 

Bat the lady lingered and watched every light movement eager- 
Ij, looking distressed and disappointed when they ceased, and the 
soft regular breathing went on. Suddenly she turned towards 
Jeony, and asked, with a quick, half-petulant tone — 

"Who are yon, then, and why are you here ?" 

"I am a friend of Addie's, and I think yon can guess what I am 
doing beside her.'' 

"Is she an orphan — a foundling ? I thought I heard some one 

Jenny shook her head. '' I cannot tell you : she never told me 
ktritory." 

"Bat she must want Mends^r I mean there is no one to care 
f3r her in particular, is there ? Cannot some one do something to 
hny her recovery ? Will money not be needed V 

*'She has Mends, and there is no want of money," said Jenny 
•oldly ; and the lady, to whom her character of interested sympa- 
thizer seemed new and awkward, clasped her fingers nervously to- 
gether, and still stood looking longmgly at the speaker. 

**0h, why does she rest so profoundly, while my heart and soul 
ve yearning for one word?" she moaned ; then she gathered her 
iBft&tle up about her face, bowed her head and fled away out of 
the still open door, like an unhappy simt. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 



^ morning before that of Miss Norah's funeral, Mr. Siebert 
'^^oroed to the forsaken house to find poor Addie and her faithful 
'^'i^ its only occupants. Even Mr. Kennedy had departed, and, 
^^^t for an occasional glance or two in the course of the day, 
^¥«»red within its walls no more. From Jenny the artist learned 
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the illness to which the excitemeDt of the late eTents had ndooed 
her, but agreed, with the advice of his friend, the physician, tint 
it was better not to see her. He went directly to the police-office, 
and gave in a statement of all he could say in reference to the yet 
unexplained circumstances of Mr. John Tracy^s death. He knew 
that the deceased had money ; in fact, he had gone with him, oi 
the evening before the painful occurrence, on his own way to thi 
car-station, to deposit it at a banking-house. Mr. Tracy hintr 
self had made the proposal He had called a cab, and noticiBg 
Mr. Siebert's portmanteaa in the hall, had volunteered to driTV 
him to the depot, if he would first accompany him to the bank io 
qnestion. He had consequently waited in the cab while Mr. TtMj 
carried in the money and returned with the checks, which be dii* 
posed of in his pocketbook, while they proceeded on the rest of 
the way. Nothing in the young gentleman's manner had giriA 
the slightest uneasiness to his companion, if he excepted a moment 
ary sadness that came upon him afi they stood together on tbe 
platform. He remembered the exact expression he used, and ii 
recalling it afterwards had thought it singularly sad and forebodr 
ing for so gay a nature. '* Good-by," he said; •* and who knofi 
whether we shall ever meet again 7 My life seems so changed and 
broken up of late, that if I lose sight of a friend for an hour, I caa't 
tell whether I shall ever have him in view again." Then they h»d 
parted, and the painter knew nothing further of the case till U 
had received the summons which had brought him home. About 
the door connecting with his room he could say absolutely nothing' 
Until the day of his leaving the city, a large press, in which he 
kept colors and various articles connected with his business, had 
stood before it. This piece of furniture was so cumbersome that 
he had long wished to exchange it for some more compact article, 
and meeting some such thing as he desired, had sent for a man to 
dispose of the lumbering closet the very morning of his departore^ 
intending to replace it, on his return, with the less bulky cabinetr 
that could set comerwise in another end of the room. His canfafl, 
pencils, paints, and brushes were therefore huddled together on tbe 
lounge, as had transpired in the examination ; but as to the state 
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of tbe door-lock or bolt he could not say one word. He had 
found ererj thing in his own room nndistarbed, and was confident 
no entrance from without could have been effected. The trellis 
was old and rotten, and certainly could not support any one's 
vdght; and gaining the windows without its aid was simply im- 
possible. Mr. Tracy and he had some little interests in common, 
which had drawn them into companionship more closely than per- 
sons of such different ages and pursuits coiild have otherwise have 
become. He belieyed Mr. Tracy to have been a young gentleman 
ofsBch noble qualities and upright principles as to be entirely 
vithont enemies. He had often heard him spoken of, and never 
vith nnkindness or disrespect. He now remembered to have heard 
it stated that the ancle of the deceased was not always on good 
terms with him; but he himself had no personal knowledge of these 
Ilssgreements, nor had the younger Mr. Tracy ever referred to 
;1md m his presence. He knew that Mr. Tracy was about to be 
named, though there had been no direct confideuce between them 
)B the subject. He had seen the lady and gentleman meet, and, 
is (act, had seen them together on the very day of his departure. 
Fbey were talking earnestly, the ledy leaning from her carriage 
window, and the gentleman standing on the sidewalk. They 
M not noticed him, so he had passed; but he had taken the 
impression that the lady was annoyed, from catching a few words. 
He recalled them now, and considered that it must have been theur 
tone that so impressed him. They were — '* Well, perhaps, it may 
torn out so; but I fear I have been hasty and silly, without regard 
to consequences." 

That was early in the day. He could not say the precise hour, 
'^t certainly before noon. He had never seen Mr. Tracy in pos- 
^OQ of any other article of jewelry than those found in his room 
^fter his death, and is of opinion that nothing had been abstracted 
herefrom. 

A.ddie still being too ill to give an account of her discovering 
^ body, and the circumstances connected with it, no further ao- 
^Q could be taken at that time, and the examination was held 
^er. 
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Meantime, Jennj k^t her place by the side of the sk^ gM 
faithfallj, and Margaret, her sister, b^;ged in ?aia to be aUofri 
to share her cares. 

" You go up and see Miss Debbj," she said. '' You know hof 
to get along with her better than Mrs. George Campbell doM;( 
Kitty's account be true. I should think it would be a blesab^ti i 
poor Miss Debby to be relieved from that woman's feeble pn^ { 
ence." 

** What does Kitty say 7" asked her sister. 

** She went there last night, with Mr. George, to persuade hir 
to eat a little gruel, and she says that they were settmg up 'lo^ 
nenst other,' — the poor, broken-hearted Miss Debby trying tow 
dure her cousin-in-law, while she entertained her by asking if Mis 
Norah had any preference for any particular kind of blacL Su 
was willing to wear any thing George suggested — and would Mia 
Norah have liked a wreath of japonicas on her coffin f she wtf 
sure George would get one ; and such-like consolation.'^ 

'^ She's a kind enough creature, and was doing the best sb 
knew," replied her sister, charitably; " but I'll go up there^ ma» 
you won't let me stay here to help you. Bob is going to sUy 
home with mother till every thing is settled; and all the girls bsw 
been at our house to see if it would be taken as oat of pkoeif 
they walked to the funeral" 

Addle was sleeping: whether it was the physician's work (Nraa^ ; 
ture's, she had slept at odd tunes half the hours since she hid 
come back to consciousness the night before. Now, Jenny glanced 
towards her, and withdrew, in company with her sister, to the 
other end of the room. 

" If they would only bury the young man," she whispered, my^ 
teriously, ''Addie would get well. She seems so impressed widi 
the idea that while he's above-ground there is something that sb^ 
can do, or should do, that she starts up and cries out, wringiog 
her hands, and appearing- in a perfect agony of distress." 

" They will have that all over to-morrow. Some say Miss Fte^ 
ron was married to him. The house is shut up, and nobody can KO 
Miss Julia when they call." 
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''Hum!" said Jenny, and remembered the tryst she had given 
ke lady in black for that eyening, not without some anxiety for 
sr patient. 

^What do you think about it, Jenny? You're sharp, you 
now, and have eyes like a hawk for what's going on — they say it 
'an't dearly made out that he shot himself. While I was sick 
bit day, Bob brought me such contradictory stories, that mother 
m in and out all day through the court, first telling the neigh- 
lon one thing and then going back to explain it into another, 
the papers act just the same; and bow are you to know ? Who 
rooU murder a man for nothing; and how could a murderer escape 
Ad DO one know it 7^ 

Is she naked the question Addie sat upright, and looked at her 
rith wildly gleaming eyes. 

*' Yes, yes,'' she said, ^^ you're right ; it could not be — ^it must 
» A mistake — he did not — '^ 

But before she could get further, Jenny ran to her and forced 
Iff back upon her pillow, motioning her sister to leave, with a ges- 
ue 80 peremptory, that Miss Tod made no further delay. 

'^Hold your tongue, Addie 1" cried her attendant, in a sharp 
rhisper; ^^ don't speak for your life — you must have time and 
kodght before you decide on what you shall say." 

Iddie fixed her eyes upon her at these words, and took so much 
tf Iter advice as to remain quiet — in fiact absolutely speechless with 
W. But her gaze fastened itself, with all its intensity, upon her 
toe, and strove to draw out the meaning of her words, though full 
t^ dread at their purport. 

"Are you better now 7" asked Jenny, kindly, but in a voice full 
I leriousness. 

Addie, without speaking, signified that she was unable to hear 
Oy thing, and looked towards the door. 

" ril lock it. Kitty is making tea, and the wood is damp, so 
berell be tune enough to speak before she's ready. 

" Addie, I know your trouble, or I know enough of it to see 
tut you can't stand up and answer on your oath the questions 
tuit will be put to you. Don't sink off in fright, for I'm as true 
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to you as year own fioal; and no one knows, or ever will know, 
that I know it But you mast work with mci or it'll all be in TaiE 
That beautiful woman that the poor young gentleman loved im 
here, and she will be here again to-night: there was no use in tr^ 
lug to keep her away. She never had any feeling in her life, bot 
her love for him ; and this blow has changed her so, that I scaiodf 
knew her, though I had seen her often before. She'd follow yot^ 
to the end of the earth, if she thought there was any thing hdi 
back, so yoa mast leave it to me to meet her now. After tUi 
you must think with me, and whatever yon mean to do IH U^' 
you." 

Addie groaned aloud. 

** Don't be a coward, or I'li tet yoa fight your battle alone," nid 
Jenny, wamingly. 

Instantly the sick girl sat upright, and her face flashed. 

" Oh, Jenny Tod," she cried, " you have no right to soil y<W 
soul in such black work as this. Call me a coward ! Jenay, I 
shall be worse than that, I shall be a liar, a murderer, a wretch» 
too base and vile to breathe, and all to save one who has done tbe 
foulest wrong to me and mine." 

" Quick, lie down — there's Kitty on the stairs," and Jenny flev 
to the door and hastily unlocked it, whilst Addie sunk back aal 
closed her burning eyes. She tried to think, bat coold only 
shudder at the pictures thrown like bas-reliefs against tbe gkxMBy 
terror of her soul. She found herself clinging to Kitty's words for 
refuge for her own fancies, as she spake of the fire below and thi 
chilUuess of the early spring night; then she tried to swallow the 
tea she carried for her, and answer her questions about her head. 

" Miss Debby sint her love to ye— think of that," said Kit^, 
kindly. *' Sare yon and me must strive hard to be able to make 
things aisy for her sore heart." 

" Yes," gasped Addie. 

" Faith, Mr. George Campbell would lay \m hair ander h«r feet 
to make it aisy walking, he's that sorry for her and that anzioiifl 
to make her forgit her thronble. You and me will do whatiter 
can be done for the same ind. Won't we, Addie t" 
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" Yes, rarely.'' 

" Im going up again tonight, to see if I can't prevail wid her to 
take a drop more of gruel. She will be axing me about ye, and 
what will I say to her ?" 

" Tell her," said Addie, — " tell her''— she paused and looked 
k^ilessly at Jenny, then she sank back upon her pillows, murmur- 
i«|^" I am not worth her thought." 

" Are any of uz ?" said Kitty, with decision. ''If it was worth 
or raal goodness was the measure, few of uz would stand the test; 
hAh&t that's gone and her that's left is beyant judging hard of 
aoj one. Miss Norah was like an angel all her life, and death had 
Me change to make, to fit her for Paradise." 

'^I always liked Miss Debby best," remarked Jenny Tod, 
ibortly but emphatically. 

''You," cried Kitty, turning on her with sudden fierceness — 
Tott liked, indade ! You niver laid your eyes on aither above 
W a dozen times, and what could you take it upon yersilf to 
ttj?" 

"I don't often waste words," said Jenny, coolly, "but I'm 
goiog to do so now, for I'll tell you how I know what people are 
Hid what they are trying to do, without seeing or watching them 
diily, as other people do. I never forget a word I hear ; and I 
question here and there, to piece out a pattern in my own mind. 
When I get it all complete, one day's report with another, I roll it 
ipaod lay it away in my memory; and when the time comes that 
I need to know why people act oddly, or why they contradict their 
former lives and puzzle the world, I take out my web and trace 
it all over till I come to crooked threads that show me where the 
work was imperfect, and why it don't wear well. Remember, 
£itty, I've been a sick, aching creature all my life — a cripple, a^i 
JOQ say; and if I thought of myself always, I should go mad re- 
peating my own pains. So I think of everybody, the everybody 
that I know, and I make everybody that comes to me bring me 
all I want to hear, without knowing that they gather shreds and 
odds and ends of words and actions, to make a great patch-bag 
tor me to work from." 
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" Och, yon and likes of ye always will hare qnare ways; li 
thought it was paper-catting ye was talking abont. Sore that 
what yer sister said ye conld do; and I don't make ont yer ma 
about piecing out people thimsilves/' 

" Don't try, Kitty," said Jenny, soothingly. " It wouldn't 
worth the time it took; but remember, you mast go soon, or] 
Miss Debby, the kind merry Miss Debby that used to be, wil 
pining without her gruel." 

'' I'll go when I swally a drop of tay. Til be late out, for 
stay all night watching by her if it wasn't the haythenisb way t 
have of locking ap the corpse in a room by itself, as if they \ 
afcard of it. Sorra a wake could I get for ye. Miss Norah daii 
though there's thim that woald set by ye a week widoat, do 
an eye, though ye did die in a strange land, far from thim 
know'd ye in yer bloom." 

Uttering this apostrophe to her dead mistress with slxeai 
eyes, Kitty covered her face with her apron and went away, 
little later she paused at the door, her eyes still red with weej 
though shaded by her great calash of a bonnet, and gave J< 
charge concerning an expected yisit from some of the boys. 

" Phil Rooney, or maybe Mary Brady and young Pat Doyle, 
come up the lingth wid thim," she said ; " they'll be unaisy ai 
Miss Norah's funeral, for I couldn't gire thim the tune, 
kuowin' mesilf. You'll jist give thim a word, Jenny dear, i 
plase ; tell thim I'll go np to Rooney's airly in the momin', as 
thim know about what time to go up to Mr. George's." 

Jenny readily accepted this charge, and promised that 
Doyles and Rooneys should be satisfied on all points. So K 
giving Addie a keen, parting glance, took her way to West B 
street. 

Then Addie rose and sat up, holding her head between her wa 
hands. 

" Let me get upon my feet, Jenny," she said. " I'm so wh 
ediy weak and dizzy, that I can't think as I see here." 

" No, don't move ; for, if you cannot meet that lady, your 
escape is feigning to wander in your mind. You're buniD 
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ever. Ood help yon; it will be little effort for joa to act sacb a 

IMt." 

" No, Jennj, I hare not the heart to deceive her. I mnst got 
up. I can do nothing as I lie here." 

Jeonj thought a moment, and then, without a word, rose and 
kronght her clothes and shoes, and pnt them down beside her. 

** Yon will see how nseless your plan is,*^ she then said, " for 
JOB have not the strength to pnt them on." 
. Bat Addie prored herself stronger than her nnrse suspected, for 
ttM^ she tumbled and faltered in her first efforts to rise, she 
Men mastered her weakness, and stood out upon the floor fully 

"But I'm cold, Jenny," she said, "very cold; get me my big 
iami — do, dear, and then I shall feel like myself again." 

Jenny, who seemed bent on humoring her whim, obeyed, and 
took down from m comer-press, and unfolded, a large thick shawl, 
■id laid it about her shoulders. 

Just then a quick, sharp rattle came to the back-gate, and Jenny 
boked annoyed as she listened. 

"Oh I it is those bothering Irish,** she said, petulantly; ^and 
joa must be left here alone while I go down and give them Kitty's 
■MWge." 

" Gk), and never think of me ; I shall find some way out of my 
tRmMes, maybe, 'when I am left to myself." 

"I'll be back as soon as I can get them to understand what 
Kitty said," and Jenny made haste as the knocking began to be 
Npeated, and hurried down the kitchen stairs. 

It was Phil Rooney, accompanied by Mary Brady and young 
Pat Doyle, as Kitty had predicted ; and so much had all three to 
atl, and so many ejaculations did they utter, that Jenny was fain 
to set down the lamp she carried, and go into a slow, methodical 
'Bpetition of ndiat she had undertaken to tell. 

"Oh I but it's a quare business any way," said Mary Brady; 
^^ they're all talking i|bout it among the quality, and some say one 
tUag and some another ; but, to my thinking, Kitty Donahue is 
iM)iie too well ofl^ wid such doings going on around h^." 
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" You wouldn't have her up, and gire warning to lare, bdi 
trouble came to the house, would ye ?" asked Phil Booney, i 
some indignation. 

*^ I'd not be slaving mesilf to kape up what most go down,'' s 
Mary, meaningly. " Kitty thinks Ameriky and Ireland is ( 
place, whin there's many a broad differ betune thim.'' 

'' Kitty's the creature is true to thim that was always true 
her," said Pat Doyle; " and so she should. The Macllroys w 
always iligant people, if it wasn't for the trouble they met wid. 
niver thought it was so wise in the ladies to change theur names 
the fashion of it; but I respicted them always, and I'll be as pre 
to go to Miss Norah's funeral as if she was buried in the fiin 
vault at the ould place at home." 

" Now, good people," said Jenny, shortly, " I'm sorry to hi 
you off, for it seems rnde, but we can't stand on looks here, 
have a sick gurl up-stairs that I'm leaving while I talk to you, i 
that's my excuse for saying good-night at once." 

" Is it Addle that's ailiog ?" asked Mary Brady, in nowise li 
ried by this short dismissal. 

'^ Yes; and she'll be worse if I'm kept away from her," s 
Jenny. 

^ Phil, do you mind that little thing that always came i 
Kitty ? She's lying very low in a delerious faver, they s 
What a quare little sowl she was, wid her odd, quick ways. Wl 
do you say, Pat, to sitting here a bit, while I go up and give he 
word or two ?" 

** It would do her no good at all to have yon see or speals 
her," urged Jenny, decidedly — "indeed, I would not let you; i 
has been too ill." 

"And what harm would the sight of me do her?" asked 
offended visitor, drawing her shawl around her, and pursing up 1 
lips to suppress her rising indignation. ^^ Kitty Donahue hiT6 
quare represintative to insult her company, I think." 

"I don't mean to insult you, I'm sure; and if you will ti 
offence I'm sorry for it, but I must go up-stairs, and Addie 10 
well enough to see any one, as Elitty herself will tell you." 
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Without waiting for further parley, Jenny opened the kitchen- 
mr leadmg up into the yard, and motioned to her gaests to de- 
urt by the way they had come. 

The young men were not slow to take her at her word, and 
^ween them they drew the still indignant Mary up the stairs and 
nt into the yard, still expressing herself entirely disgusted ^ wid 
kA ways and sich dmns." 

Left to herself Jenny barred the door and flew np the kitchen 
tairciase to the workroom that nsed to be, thankful to be freed 
tDm her troublesome guests. As she reached its door, a sudden 
1^1^ at the hall-bell over her head made her pause, with her hand 
B the knob. 

"It is she," she said to herself, and stopping an instant to am- 
ider, she opened the door and spoke without looking in. 

"Addle," she said, "Miss Farron is here. There is but one 
iSaig for you to do, and I'll help you to do it. Lie down and be 
k^ng." 

Then she withdrew her head, and walked slowly along the hall 
bowards the door. Haying reached it, she stopped again, though 
ite ring was repeated ; then she threw it wide open. The same 
lady of the night before, dressed in the same way, stood there ; 
but her half-coweriog, half-eager manner was increased, and she 
drew back hastily when the door opened, and then hurried for- 
wird, catching Jenny's arm, and whispering — 

"You promised me, remember I — ^you. promised me that she 
dioold speak to me to-night I" 

"Come in,'' was all the reply Jenny made ; and she followed 
kr through the hall into the room, through whose slightly ajar 
door the light streamed out in a narrow bar upon the faded carpet. 
Jeany went in, and, setting down the light she still carried, walked 
towards the bed. It was empty, and she turned about quickly 
^ looked around her in an amazed way on all sides. The 
lady's looks followed hers, and partly reflected their astonished 
ttoaning. 

"Where is she?" cried Jenny, with so true an accent of aston- 
^Biuooit that her companion never for an instant doubted its sin- 
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cerity, bnt stood rooted to the floor, watching the stnnge muA 
that then began, first in one comer, then in another, o vei tim ing 
every thing, and lifting and throwing aside separate parcela, itf 
the missing girl had been a stray article. Suddenly the trae mm 
of what had happened came with a flash upon her, and the ctq^ 
np her lamp and flew up the stairs firom room to room of tti 
lonely echoing place, and down again, with heedless force, fbigift 
ting her lameness, and springing as lightly as one who had neftf 
halted. When she reached the deserted workroom again, ^ 
threw down the lamp and gathered a doak around her dionkfeia 

^ What has become of that girl f " demanded the lady, m a tOM 
of mingled fear and impatience. She was deadly white, mi 
wmng her hands like one who had lost a last hope to whidi^ 
had clung in despair. 

** She's gone 1" cried Jenny, in gasps — " Heaven only knotl 
where I But I'll pursue her to the world's end, to save ha mi 
share her trouble." So saying, she darted past the wretched bifi 
down the front-steps, into the night, where the wind was bknriV 
cold and shrill, and the sky was black with clouds, leaving At 
desolate figure alone in the desolate house. 



CHAPTER XXYin. 

MIDSUMHEB AeAIK. 



MinsxTincER-NiGHT had come again, and Kitty Donahue, inwat 
her shawl around her, prepared to go out for the evening* It kit 
come and gone many a time since the night she had spent vikk 
Addie at the Rooneys ; for seven long years had past sinoe theii 
and Kitty bad not stood still in their flight. They had bfopi^ 
healing in their wings, and their breath had a lulling power tW 
tempered the pangs of memory. She was a less miserable^ i4 
therefore, a much gentler woman than in times past ; and* thoul^ 
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moothed her face into soleBmitj, and sighed with some pro- 
ty, as she reached the place of her destination : it was more in 
IT of the occasion than an ontlet to her own feelings. 
< was at the dwelling of the Doyle &milj she stood ; and a 
streamer of crape waved from the closed wlDdow and from 
loor-handle ; for old Christy had been gathered to his fathers 
ist, and his wake was the midsummer frolic of the girls and 
u Oat of no disrespect to his memory — for he had been well 
fced and carefolly attended to the last ; but, among the simple 
I to whidi he belonged, death was natoral and inevitable, and, 
Log in the fnlness of years, was utterly without terror or dis- 
I ; so they prepared to gather round him for the last time, and 
> up their games and jokes in his unconscious presence, 
itty was late in coming, as the opening door disclosed ; for all 
friends were there before her, and a hushed but not uncheerful 
of converse was going on. The Doyles, owing to their num- 
, were obliged to have a linger house than their friends the 
neys, altiiough it boasted but little more of style or pretension. 
fraot-door opened uncompromisingly into a sitting-room ; but 
in was a bedchamber, of much comparative grandeur, that 
been Christy's especial apartment ever since the family had 
I there. There he now lay, in all the splendor of a mahogany 
n and " a bran new shuit of broadcloth," as the approving 
hbors said ; and " it did the Doyles credit," they added, " be- 
; thim that does well by the ould and helpless has a good 
ice themsilves when their time comes." 
How are ye, Kitty ?" and, "What way's on ye, good woman ?" 
3 the exclamations that greeted her on all sides as she entered; 
in right of her determination of character and decided temper, 
by was a person of consequence among her friends, and always 
ted oa all occasions with distinguished favor. 
few she seated herself between Mr. and Mrs. Phil Rooney, 
r summarily riddmg herself of her outer garments, and entered 
friendly inquiries after those of the family not present. 
Sally's not ailing, I hope," she said ; *^ and where's little Phil 7 
J but je brought him up wid ye, that I might have tuck a 

11 
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look at him ? It's a long time since I did j and I eouM tefl jeif 
he was growing.** 

'* More shame for ye, Kitty !" said Mrs. Phil, late Ma?y Bndf/ 
** Why but ye come up and take a sup of tay wid in on a Simdi/ 
night ? Sore yer not tied to yer work as ye used to be." 

" No, indade — ^I'm at me own disposal half the time, Mary ; birt 
whin a body gets the way of kaping to the house, it's hard to tak» 
to running the strates." 

** Thrue for ye ; but I've been running up to CSiristy imf 
minute of me time for the last fortnight ; for the poor onld bo^ 
tuck sich a notion to young Phil, that he seemed to fale «sier aai 
cheerfuller wid him nor any one else. Sure he'd set, wid hat 
standiu' beside him, whin he was too wake to lift him on his knet^ 
telling him ould stories about fairies and banshees and .the like of- 
that, till the boy's that full of sich quare doings that we doB^ 
know what to do to him.^' 

Kitty beared a sigh. " Och, it makes me think of poor litfia 
Addie," said she. "Do ye mind the night ould Christy todl 
about the White Lady at Castle Downie? That was thegreii 
night to her ; she was so full of her talk whin we got home, tM 
I couldn't close me eyes in slape for the gabMng she kept ap." 

" Is it that little thing that used to be up at the lady's wid yn 
that yer talking about, Kitty ?" asked Phil Ropney. " Mary, I 
was the first one she ever danced with, and I don't think Vl\ eter 
forget the innocent delight of the crayture. Sore &he was jost 
like a baby in the want of guile." 

Mrs. Rooney tossed her head. 

^' She was too quare to suit me, though she seems to hare ocm 
over some folk wid her airs. The night she made off wid hersdt 
and give the trouble to her betters that she did, I says to im 
mother-in-law, says I, * That young divil always had the loda d 
one that would bring sorrow on thim that know'd her; and sosb* 
has.' And me mother-in-law says to me, says she, * Yer right, Mjaji 
I niver could see what it was in her that Kitty tuck a fhiusj U^* 

" That was bekase neither Mrs. Rooney nor yersilf sees mock 
bejant jer nose," said Kitty, bluntly. " 1 niver thought half of th^ 
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prl that she desarred to have thought of her; nor was it irer ia 
me power to show her the raal faliDgs of me heart. If she's liying 
ikoB day, God bliss her, and kape her, says I; and more nor me, 
t&d better nor me, says the same." 
Mrs. Doyle crossed her arms over her breast and beared a siglu 
"Poor little craytore I" she said, compassionately; ''she was 
often in the oold man's mind, and many's the time whin he's been 
fittii^y thinking quiet-like to himself, he's tnmed round to me, say- 
1^, 'Rosy, I don't belave that little cuttie that wint wrong in her 
Bind, and wandered off from the ladies' house after the trouble, 
VM to blame, as some say she was. What would the like of her 
hm to hide, or what would a little innocent crayture, wid her 
knrt on her lips whin she spoke to ye, do wid flying from the law ? 
Sue she had a faver, and wandered off to the water and was lost.' 
Ifaiiy's the time he would talk this way, and sometimes he'd 
itake his head and the tears would come in his eyes for the poor 
fittie thing floating away in the wide sea, widout a friend to send a 
tair or a tinder word after her." 

''He's wrong there ; the tears that have been shed over her 
VQold hare done honor to a princess, so they would. Tve seen 
MisB Bebby hersilf more broken-hearted and sorrowful whin she 
Wked of Addie, nor when she laid her own darlint sister in the 

"Small caose for sich bother," observed Mary Rooney. " If it 
^n't for that crippled imp up at yer place beyant, nobody would 
lemimber to mintion her; but it's a low comedown day to Miss 
Debby, that she mixes wid the likes of thim, and I don't know how 
yoQ, that was always sticking up for the family pride, can bring yer 
Jibd to it aither, Kitty Donahue." 

"It's a great thing to fale at aise and pace at last, Mary dear," 
'•aarked Kitty, sententiously. " I've been buffeted about a good 
Mt in me time, and I niver felt so quiet-like as I do now. Thin 
^ij should I be bothering me head about style and grandeur ? 
^th it's time I lamed I was in Ameriky, where they take no 
^tioe of sich things, they say, and where nobody takes a thought 
*ont yer beginnings, if yer endings are right." 
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*' Mother/' interrnpted yoang Pat at this janctQre, " the ^ 
and boys want to play * Meddling Bob.' Do ye know where tlMl 
crooked stick is that grandfather ased to play it with V 

''No thin, I don't; bekase we haven't had the game smce M 
Hallow-e'en, when he tuck part in it himsilf, poor body. Sore je 
won't be able to do it at all widont him to the fore, to conduct it 
for ye." 

** Odd Jimmy Brady's here, and he knows it well. We're A 
ting like stocks and stones — ^no one has a word for another— lo 
we'd better make a little sport, nor to disgrace the poor oald mA 
that was iverly fond of a bit of innocent fan himsilf, so he was." 

" Well, if nobody can lade oflf, I'll do it mesilf," said Kittf, 
with spirit. '' As Pat says, it's jist a disgrace to give onld Chii^f 
no fun at his wake, whin he would be the last to trate anotba m\ 
Do ye mind the night him and ns wint np to Mrs. Morrow's aad 
helped to lay ont the corpse ? We made him brew the panch, ftr 
it was a sharp night, and he cracked jokes and told onM stodBi 
till it was daylight, afore we know'd the night was half over.'' 

''Ah I" sighed his daughter-in-law, '4t was himself conld doit 
whin he had his spirits np, but ye'U not find his like to canyoi 
aither a wedding or a wake." 

" Here's young Pat wid the sticks ; now take yer plaees, aad 
III be Bob mesilf," said Kitty, rising. " It's many a day sinoe I 
did the like, but I'll ttj if there isn*t a bit of fan in me yet.'' 

By the sequel it proved that^ there was a good deal of ttit 
buoyant commodity still remaining in the composition of that mi0- 
cular female, Catharine Donahue; for when she gave her^ieeA 
and action full play the mirth was unlimited, and the sileut ^nrs 
in the other room had no cause of complaint against tibe EpAtB of 
its wakers. 

It may have been the rarity of Kitty's assuming the position of 
merry-maker that added zest to the entertainment, bat certam it ii 
that there was no want of ready laughter or keen appreciatioa* 
Orderly, and a trifle more subdued than at a less solenm event, the 
games and stories succeeded each other till midnight, when tliei* 
was produced a mingled style of refreshment. Cordial and sweet 
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sdEes for the ladies, punch and pipes for the gentlemen. None of 
tte gentler sex retired before the tobacco fames, but the soothing 
Maence of the weed gave a qaieter tone to the entertainment, and 
leminiscences of the life and character of their late companion suc- 
ceeded the gayer proceedings. Every one present recalled some- 
thing of a gentle, tender memory, that beautified the now closed 
pages of a finished life. Each brought to light some hidden good, 
ifid lingered fondly over some kindly act of him whose work was 
jooe. Sometimes it was the repeated record of a past generation^ 
li— " My grandfather tould me he saw Christy on his wedding-day, 
nd heard a song he sung that was aiquil to the voice of a thrush 
«L a spring morning ;" or, ^' Quid Biddy Mahony was telling mo 
IBde that Christy used to be the best wrestler on Castlereagh 
im ; and that he was so good-natured, it was a saying among the 
bqfB at the time, ' It was well for the girl that got a husband wid 
ridi ft stout arm and mild timper.' " 

llien Mrs. Doyle, his daughter-in-law, bare record : '' He was 
Ae kindliest crayture among childer that iver breathed the breath 
of life; he would kape thim in divarsion the lingth of a summer 
day, and whin he was so wake that iyery move of his body 
brought on coughing and shaking, he would niver refuse to have a 
Ettle game wid thim, but would say, ' Sorra on me for a grunting 
oidd felloWy why should I spoil theu: sport wid me complainings V 
He was a thrue Christian in his ways, though he made no great 
•bow of being betther nor other people. Whativer was God's will 
be give into widout a murmur, and was always thanking Him for 
iibh blessings as fell to his lot." 

"Troth, it would be well for uz if there was more like him," 
was the chorus of comment on these premises. *' Sure he was an 
example to uz all, so he was, and blessed be his rest in glory this 
nigbtr 

After driving away melancholy by simple mirth, and bearing 
testimony to the virtues of her departed friend with his most ear- 
Bttt adnurers, Kitty arose as the day was breaking, and putting 
on her street attire, took an unceremonious though kindly farewell 
of ber friends. 
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"T\\ be in at the fnoeral," she pronused ; "bat I'll not be abb 
to come in before then, bekase Miss Tod is busy, and we all U 
a hand when the work's throng." 



CHAPTER XXrX. 

tod's ESTABLISHICENT. 



So saying, she departed, though not in tho direction of Ao 
conrt, of which, in former times, the Tod family was the omaooit 
and glory. Nor yet did her steps tend to the great old rnanskn, 
once the emporium of taste and fashion. That neighborhood At 
never looked towards since the day she had taken her hurried 
departure, haunted with the dread that she might be followed aad 
drawn back to some unknown doom for her share and comi^icitj 
in the mystery that hung about the sad story of the yoong 
lodger. But no one had laid a detaining hand upon her ; and, as 
day after day glided into months and years, custom had become 
security, and she had lost her dread of what might come, bntiot 
of what had been ; so she never once turned her face thitherward, 
and had no knowledge of who now dwelt in the house, once the 
home of the ladies, and the place wherein the darling of her fifo 
had breathed her last. 

The house Kitty ascended the steps of, in the soft dear ssB* 
shine of a summer morning, was a neat and unpretending dwelfioi; 
with no further sign of business about it than a black and gilt let- 
tered tin, bearing the words : " Miss Tod's Fashionable Millinery,*" 
but, as Kitty had said, there were " throng times," and abondaofie 
of employment for the few hands enlisted in the business dnriog 
the regular seasons. 

As successor to a portion of the custom and patronage of her 
former employers. Miss Tod had still retained some of the pecolitf 
Btyle and arrangements, on a smaller scale, belonging to theoU 
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oUblishment ; but, whilst there was less space and pretension, 
tliere was infinitely more comfort and attractiveness. 

As Kitty touched the door-handle, it opened, to disclose Mrs. 
Tod, armed with a long-handled brush and broom, and, though 
still in respectable black, shielded from spot or stain in a large 
^ron. The perspective of clear, bright oilcloth, and a neat hat- 
rack and hall-chaii*s, that appeared behind her figure, promised 
veil for the general management of the establishment, and, in 
freshness and brightness, gave strong evidence in Mrs. Tod^s favor, 
fiioce Kitty Donahue had no such weakness as a love of scouring 
and bomishing in her nature. 

"Oh, there you are, Kitty 1" said Mrs. Tod, cheerUy. " I didn't 
VBptct you back nowhere as early as this. Sez I to myself, sez I, 
FU bet any thing Kitty'U stay till the funeral's over, and never 
leDember how she give me a promise to take me with her.'' 

"To be sure I remimbered ; and, of coorse, I wouldn't lavo 
Miss Debby widout a sowl to wait on her ; and more nor likely 
ike's laid up wid a headache this morning." 

"She's jist up as lively as a lark already, for I heard her open- 
ing her window and setting out her bird." 

"The light of Hiven shine on her I" murmured Kitty, fervently; 
"ihe's a jewel of good-nature and swateness I What'U I be get- 
ting ready for breakfiast, Mrs. Tod J" 

"Well, I don't know," said that lady, pausing in her ardent 
window-brushing, and whisking the dust off the low marble-facing 
in front of the house. " Let's see — there's a couple of chops for 
the girls, and there's eggs for Miss Debby; you might just stew 
• morsel of that weal for me, if you liked, with a little butter- 
thickening in the gravy, and a sprig of parsley on the dish ; and 
^n't forget the toast, Kitty, and let the milk bile afore you set 
on the coffee." 

Armed with these instructions, Kitty descended to her duties, 
*nd, hanging her bonnet and shawl in the lower entry, gave her- 
^f a partial shower-bath under the sink, as a refresher after her 
%ht's vigil, before commencing the active work of breakfast- 
'^ing. Mrs. Tod's culinary department shone in strong contrast 
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to the old kitchen of Kitty's own supremacy. All tiiat cleanliiMff 
and tidyness conld do to make a place cheerM was done here, aa^ 
yicldiDg to tlie inflnence of example, Kitty herself had hecom 
much more apt as a cook and general worker. At present, de 
applied herself industriously to the broiling and stewing, and, d^ 
intervals in these employments, laid the cloth on a ronnd tahle il 
the centre of these large kitchen, which, owing to the back pari(Mfll 
serving as work and sitting-room, was devoted to the famOy diniof 
as well as cooking. 

When these preparations were well-nigh completed, a hobbfiq; 
step on the stairs without was followed by the entrance of JenqTi 
the least changed in all these years of the whole hoosehold* 

Perhaps a shade of hardness and a tone of asperity had added 
itself to the keen face and sharp voice of the little cripple; bat Ai 
looked no older or more fully grown, and was as qnick in ber 
movements and as little inconvenienced by her infirmity as evff. 

Her relations with Kitty had altered materially since their iiA 
encounter over the sick-bed of Addie; and now standmg in 11n 
light of a sort of mistress, she could well afford to forget the posf^ 
and be civil almost to conciliation. 

''So there you are, busy at work, Kitty,'' she said pleasantly. 
*^ I was telling mother not to expect you, and that I would come 
down and attend to breakfast, while she did her invariable pofidh 
ing up of the front." 

"Sure I wouldn't lave ye wid as much work as there is on jer 
hands this week, forbye promising yer mother to take her to onU 
Christy's funeral." 

Jenny was casting a critical glance over the table — quickly set 
on some missing articles, and rearranged some others. 

" Why, what on earth sets mother off in such a way ?" she said 
laughing. " She never saw old Mr. Doyle in all her life, and why 
she should be one of his mourners no one can guess. But every 
one has odd notions at times^ Kitty, and mine at present, is to est 
breakfast without being choked by meat-smoke; so please put that 
window up, or I'll put chops and gridiron both out in the area." 

" What 's wrong with the chops ?" cried the cheery voice of btf 
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iia sister coming down the stairs, and calling back as she came: 
''HissDebbj, it sounds as if breakfast was ready, so yon had 
letter not begin work till we have onr coffee." 

Miss Tod had grown stout and rosy, and was merrier and better 
bnmored than ever, like a good apple ripened in the sun of worldly 
access. She was comfortable in seeing others so, and hearing that 
tfe chops in broiling had offended the delicate nose of her sister, 
Mid : " No matter abont them, as far as I am concerned ; bnt do 
hfe those eggs for Miss Debby — it is the only dish she cares 
for in the morning." 

Mrs. Tod and Miss Debby here descended the stairs together, 
ik former dwelling feelingly on the mysterious habit of dirt in col- 
h&ig in street comers, and being *' jist as contrairy as pigs is 
Hm you try to drive 'em," in its efforts against dislodgment by 
iiDoms, etc. 

Still robed in mourning, as if her loss were but a day old, and 
pilar and older and grayer than a woman of her years should be, 
IM>by Macllroy was handsomer, and more clearly asserted her 
fteness to her dead sister than she had ever done before. She 
VB8 not as gay or as ready in outspoken merriment as she used to 
be ; but she was evidently much happier and more at rest in her 
Kcret soul than she had ever been in the days of her loudest mirth. 
Bbe answered Mrs. Tod's complaints against the street dust with 
feefing interest, and complimented the housewifely skill that pre- 
Med so completely over its artifices. Then she saw Kitty, and 
welcomed her with a kind, good-humored smile. 

"For I had more faith in you than the rest of the family, you 
*e, I knew you'd be here, but they thought you'd wait till the 
ftneral was over. Well, Kitty, and what kind of a wake did they 
8Jve old Christy ? I must be growing old, for I remember him a 
W, ruddy-lookmg man, without a sign of age about him." 

"Ye might aisy do that. Miss Debby, and not be very ould. 
Sure, it's not long since I saw him lade off in a dance wid ould 
Hw. Rooney; and he was as light on his foot as if he wasn't more 
fior a lad. And what do ye think, Miss Debby, young Pat and his 
lo^ther was telling me that he niver forgot that night; it was mid- 
11* 
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summer, slven years ago — and I tack little Addie wid me to hear 
about the fairies. I'll uiver lose the sight of the little craytm 
dancing wid Phil, as bould and aisj as if she had been at everj 
fair and pattern in Ireland taking lessons." 

Miss Debby set down the cup she had raised to her lips, aod 
sighed deeply. Then she fell to tracing out the pattern of the 
tablecloth in an absent manner, apparently forgettmg her break- . 
fast ; and this was what she always did when the lost girl's mm 
was mentioned. 

" Poor Addie," said Miss Tod, sadly ; " she was the last bong 
I should ever have suspected of going wrong in her mind and waft 
dering off as she did ; but somehow I've often thought we w^ al ;: 
mistaken in her, and that she deceived us by her apparent m^ a 
city and ignorance. You know, Miss Debby, she was too old to 
have,known nothing about herself or her early life ; yet no oneeftf 
heard her speak a single word, or allude in any way to it. I went 
with Miss Norah to the Almshouse when we were looking for* 
girl, and when the matron could not get one to suit us she suddeilf 
bethought herself, and said : ' There is one that I know of, bat I 
don't believe you could have her bound to you. She's not exactly* 
pauper, and don't come directly under the charge of the Guardiani 
of the Poor ; but if you would like to try her, I think you'll find 
her a good girl, and an honest one.' Well, I believe that Adil 
knew where to go to. when she went away, and that she is neitte 
lost or crazy." 

Miss Debby sighed again, and continued her inspection of tke 
linen pattern and her unconsciousness of the waiting coffee. Jennj 
snapped off her bites of toast in a pettish way. 

"What is the use of wasting words, Mag?" she said, sharply; 
'*you know nothing about the matter, and when you get through 
surmising you have only lost your breath for nothing. Mr. George 
Campbell and family ha-ve returned from Paris." 

" Who told you so, Jenny ?" asked Miss Debby, coming out of 
her abstraction, and applying herself to her cold coffee. 

" The morning paper," responded Jenny, briefly. 

** How unlucky — in the busy time I" exclaimed her sister* 



{ 
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"TteyTl not want to see me for awhile, I hope—and a fort- 
igfat will see m through with our hurry/' said Miss Debby, con- 
>ln^ly. 

" I'll bet ye what ye like, Mr. George will be here to-day," cried 
atty, dashing away any such hope from her mistress. 
"Then you'll be on your guard, Kitty, that's all, and show him 
[><tau*s into my sitting-room, saying that I'll be there in five min- 
tes, which will give me a chance to get the threads off my dress 
id the work out of my hand." 

Miss Debby, it must be known, was the real head of the establish- 
ftBt still, though, to her cousin's eyes, simply a boarder and lodger 
idesr her former manager's roof. The poor girl could not account 
r the state of her monetary affairs, and was therefore forced to the 
tbterfnge of preferring the independence of boarding in a stranger's 
nse to being a guest under her cousin's roof. This decision had 
Ten Mr. George such offence that, for a time, he had resolved to 
im his back, once and forever, on the name and race of Maclhroy; 
it such a resolution never could be carried out when opposed by 
I large a heart as governed the rather fickle mind of that gentle- 
an, and he was fain to give in after a week of puffings and swell- 
igs of empty wrath, and say that the truth was — they all be- 
mged to a hipped family, and there was no use in opposing mad 
eople. 

80 to Miss Margaret Tod's, with whom she had secretly planned 
od covenanted to the effect of producing the present establish* 
mot, Miss Debby removed herself, some three months after her 
aster's funeral, and there she had dwelt in increasing peace and 
lannony ever since. The bitter knowledge that his cousin was 
still an active milliner was spared poor Mr. George, who had suf- 
^ntly sunk under the strange hallucination which led her to herd 
^^ith the class, without that last ignominious blow. 

A large family, of whom he had never been able to acquire a 
^ear and distinct knowledge, had somehow struggled up about 
iim under the feeble auspices of his wife; and about three years 
ifter his cousin had utterly thrown him off, according to his own 
^ew of her action in relation to the Tods, it had suddenly become 
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apparent to his paternal instincts that Paris, and Paris only, m 
the place wherein to seek certain somethings that even his sape 
ficial observation found wanting in his household of girls. Wil 
liis cousin Norah he would have taken counsel eoncemiDg tb: 
journey; but beyond begging that Debby would for once lay asid 
her habitual insanity and accompany them, he made her no forthc 
confidant in his plans. Mrs. George had, in the manner of a difi 
cult recitation, repeated this invitation, and been met with a lik 
gentle, grateful, but decided refusal, and there her care and troobl 
ended; for somehow, in her dim understandmg one idea settlei 
itself into breadth and strength — which was, that the French woftb 
henceforth be more responsible and chargeable than she c(mcemiDj 
the brood she was about to place under their fostering charge; w 
such a transfer involved some personal relief and comfort. 

The two elder gu*ls, Rose and Lily Campbell, she had som 
years before abjured in favor of a splendid-looking Parisian, wb 
had exiled herself from her native heaven to be a missionar 
to such mothers as she by keeping a young ladies' btfardioi 
school, of an expensive and therefore superexcellent charade 
So these young maidens abode under the shadow of the rich fiilki 
and exquisite laces of this Minerva, and saw their paternal roo 
but once a quarter. 

With Aunt Debby their acquaintance had been extremely M 
ed. Aunt Norah being the one they usually met on their hom 
visits, and until recalled to attend the funeral of ''the handKMD 
aunt," as they usually styled her, had but little knowledge of th 
nature or manner of their remaining relative. During that sai 
time Rose, who, by some strange freak of nature, was a sensiU 
earnest girl, conceived a deep and lasting regard for the poo 
mourner, and had been, in the way of letters, a very fervent pleac 
er for her aunt's society in the projected tour. 

Lily, who was quick, lively, and impressible, had been eqaall. 
anxious, but whilst both were disappointed, the elder had be» 
a faithful correspondent, determinedly making her absent aua 
share in all their plans and pleasures. Of late, these epistitf 
very eagerly and gratefully read by the lonely woman, had be* 
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mjitngvAnff owing to the changing sceuoB of their experience; 
tataltbongh coming back had been hinted at frequently, no de- 
elded time of rctnm had been named, and Jenny's announcement 
ttartled and surprised Miss Debby oat of her pleasnro in the pros- 
pact of seeing her nieces. Now she rose, and cxcAwinfr her meagre 
Imkfast on the groonds that she mnst do somctliing directly, 
leit Kitty's prophecy come tme and her Cousin Oeorge present 
Unueir for the remainder of the morning — 

'^ There are all those caps and lace trimmings for the christening 
fvtjr at Leonard's, you know,'' she said to Miss Tod. '' I had 
bitter do that now, because it will be the first order needed.'* 

'^And, oh, Miss Debby, please do remember those bows, that no one 
bitjron know how to make for that wedding hat of Miss Wharton's. 
Dear me, it's the oddest thing to think of her getting married at 
kit. I wish, Jenny, you'd hare had the wit to ask who to, when 
tke order was left." 

''Ill do it all, but I mnst begin at once; and, Jenny, you can 
ntontthe trimmings, and help me, so that well get done in 
ttne." 

''Tea can take a cold snack at noon," said Mrs. Tod. ^' 111 
pot it out nice and handy on the waiter, so that Kitty and mo can 
go to the funeral; and when we come back we'll got a comfortable 
npper to make up on." 

''Kitty," said Miss Debby, as if Just remembering the circum- 
*tece, '*be sure to go to the old man's funeral. If I wasn't a 
■iienble creature on occasions of this kind, I'd go myself, but Vm 
Wtter at home, I know. Oct a coach and pay for it, and if you 
Aoold notice any thing wanting, supply it to the best of your 
power. I rcaUy ought to have thought of this before, but we have 
* Qiierable way of being absorbed in oursclycs at times, we old 
Jnaids." 

As Miss Debby reached the bacic parlor, a pleasant sitting-room, 
^tb DO possible likeness to the great bare chamber where the old 
Wj stitched in concert, she found Mr. Siebert still her lodger, 
^tiog on his way out to bid her good-moming. It may have 
1^ for the sake of old assodations, or it may have been because 
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a male member of the household was an acquisition to a groop rf 
lonelj women, but Miss Debby had been most anxious to aoooii' 
modate the painter in their joint household, when the Tods and 
she continued their fortunes together; and nothing seemed to give 
her greater satisfaction in the arrangement than the event of his 
finding their spare room perfectly to his satisfaction. This mom- 
ing he stood smiling and pleasant, as he had stood any other monh 
ing seven years ago, as little changed in face or figure by the 
flight of time as any one might reasonably hope to be. 

" Your friends have returned, I see," he said, with a stronger 
relish of interest in his manner than Miss Debby could have ex- 
pected her relatives to inspire. 

" Kitty has just been telUng me so. Is there any one you know 
arrived, too V* She asked this by way of accounting for the life 
and expression of his manner, which rather surprised her. 

"Why, yes; a gentleman whom I have served a little inoy 
business, is among the number. By the by, you know him, too— 
Mr. Farron, of Bellingham Square, you remember ?" 

" Yes, certainly," said Miss Debby, quickly, and she eh 
color as she spoke, for somehow the name brought back a gre»* 
deal, and Miss Debby was no stoic. She thought an instant and 
then asked — 

" Does he come to remain at home ?" 

" He brings a wife, at all events." 

" A wife I" cried Miss Debby, in astonishment, " a wife I Not 
really I find that I am an old maid, for every shred and atom of 
curiosity I possess rises up at the word, and I shall not be easy 
until I know all about Mrs. Farron. . Margaret, what do yo* 
think I Mr. Siebert is telling me that Mr. Farron is married, and 
that his wife and he have come back on this last steamer from 
Europe." 

"There I— I'm not able to do a stitch till I hear all about it- 
Mr. Farron !— why it isn't possible 1 And Miss Farron allow i*' 
Oh, Miss Debby, it's the luckiest thing in life I— they came oa the 
ship with your cousin, Mr. George, and he'll tell you all about !*• 
So, with this hopeful anticipation, they flew quickly to work, oSif^ 
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OOB sorroonded themselyes with all the appliances of their art, 
rliile they were deep in the fabrication of delicate sammer 
lead^ar. 

Mr. Siebert, without farther comment on the possible style of 
Mrs. Farron, or the singularity of there being a Mrs. Farron at 
ail, asked a question or two about the funeral of old Mr. Doyle, 
whom he had heard of so often, and went away on his morning walk. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

HISS debbt's relations. 

Busily Miss Debby plied her needle, and rapidly Jenny cut out 
the trimmings to suit her need ; but, busily and earnestly as they 
worked, little was accomplished before a carriage whirled into the 
street and up to the door, and two handsome, elegantly-dressed 
girls sprang out and ran up the steps to meet Elitty Donahue with 
the demand — 

"Where is Aunt Debby?" 

Not answering them, but looking over their heads at their less 
sprightly father wending his slower way m the same direction, 
^ttj inwardly commented on his increased stoutness, and won- 
dered if Miss Debby would have time to slip up-stairs and be wait- 
^ for them if she could give her a hint then. 

" Kitty, don't you know us ?" exclaimed the younger of the 
'^^es. " Pray, don't stare so ! but tell Aunt Debby we are so 
^lous to see her." 

Mr, George, having by this tune arrived on the scene of action, 
^e between his two daughters and repeated their inquiry. 

" Och, yis, sir I" said Kitty, recovering her speech — " she's 
'wavely, and she'll be oveijoyed to see yez I Walk up to her 
fltting-room, and I'll go and call her. Maybe she's lying down to 
Ake a rist afther aiting her breakfast." 

So Kitty escorted the party above-stairs to a neat front cham- 
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ber, prettily furnished with neat inezpeB8i?e things, and hM% 
as it really was, entirely unused except on state occasions. Em 
she left them to communicate their adrent, but met Miss Debbf 
on the stairs, fully aware of it, and rather fluttered by the 
knowledge. 

'* Let me look at ye, for fear yer covered with threads. Whit^ 
that on yer finger ? — a shield, no less I and they'd clap their cj«i 
on it the first thing. Sure yeVe five pins in yer bosom, and a long 
thread round yer neck. Och, Miss Debby, ye'd niver desave s | 
kitten !" 

" I wish I never had known what deceit meant, Kitty," M 
Miss Debby, sadly, as she obeyed her instructions about the 
thread and shield, and put both out of sight in her pocket. "If I 
could have kept the knowledge of it to myself, and let others go 
unstained and unsuspected, it would have been little matter; hot 
the road you start is the one you must follow, it seems." 

So she opened the door and went in to her newly arrived tHir 
tions, who greeted her rapturously. 

" Why, Debby, you dear old woman !" cried Mr. George as he 
kissed her, ''you look as demure and sweet as if you never knew 
what a joke meant, and wasn't as good a hand to take part in one 
as ever came out of Ireland.'' 

"What does it matter how old folks like us look, Geoi^get 
Look at the girls and rejoice your heart, for they do you credit 
Rose darling, you're better and sweeter than ever; and Lily has 
kept her promise, which is all I need say for her." 

" Oh, just hear how Msh Aunt Debby is, with the flavor of 
a half-dozen blarney-stones about her!" laughed Lily, while Rose 
held close about her aunt's neck, and hugged her vigorously. 

" But how is your mother and the children, and when did you 
make up your mind to come back?" asked Debby, while Mr. 
George retired to the window to brush the signs of his greeting 
away. There was something in Debby's gray hair that touched 
him to the soul, and in the likeness that had grown up in her 
chastened face to the perished beauty of her sister Norah. So 
for a little while he did not speak, but contented himself witb 
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vamg back from the window, and taking her hand, and pressing 

again and agam, whilst his daughter informed her of family 
Atters. 

"Mamma is sort of so^o, as mamma always is/' said Lily; 
and all the children are ravenoasly hungry, which is the only 
Sect the voyage has had on them. Then, as for our coming 
Uher suddenly, you know that was owing to the Farrons. Didn't 
e write you of them ? Why, Aunt Debby, they're perfectly 
liarmmg people ; and though papa here never exactly understood 
Ire. Farron — that's because she 's a French lady, and, of course, 
itft at home directly with our American ways — ^mamma actually 
dores her, which is saying a great deal, you know, for she 's not 
a enthusiast on most subjects." 

"The Farrons are very well, gbrls; but you needn't annoy your 
•Q&t with them; don't you see it bothers her to be reminded of 
leople connected with that sad affair at Norah's death ? Debby, 
oamost come home and stay a fortnight with us —that's what 
'oumast do; and we'll tell you every thing in a nice, enjoyable 
^ay— not in snatches and catches of little visits." 

"Yes, yes, that's it, papa," cried Lily. "Do come, Aunt Deb- 
>y. I believe you're under oath to yourself to be indebted to no 
>iie for the value of a pin, so yon can pay a certain sum and bo 
J^ependent ; and all that while you are with us." 

Bose colored, and frowned disapprovmgly on her flippant sister. 
' Can you come. Aunt Debby ?" she asked earnestly. 

" I'm very sorry to say that I cannot just now," faltered Deb- 
^y; "but I'll see you very often; and to hear all about your de- 
%litful wanderings will be such a treat to me in my quiet, humdrum 
ife!" 

^'Does this milliner woman you live with have a good connec- 
'ion, Debby ?" asked her cousin suddenly. " As far as it goes, 
'he girls here might do something to give her a start among their 
^ds. They have a good deal of bonnet talk in a general way, 
t Aould say, and I think it quite likely that they might as well 
^ her up as another. It 's my opinion, Debby, that you feel in 
'^WM way bound to the girl, and that you have taken her success 
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in life on your own shoulders. Now, if we can help yon to Jft 
the load a little — sort of ease it off, aud give you a chance to get 
a rest — it seems to me it's bound to be a relief." 

"Oh, George, you are mistaken; Fm just as comfortable as I 
ean be. Margaret knew Norah and me for years, and of conrec it 
is a home feeling here in compaiison to what I should have with ft 
stranger; but, dear girls, don't please let your father think that I 
am bestowing favors when in reality I receive them." 

" I think, papa, aunt Debby feels better when she is left to 
herself— I mean to her own way of arranging things." Rose hinted 
this gently, but Lily tost her head. 

" I do hate to feel that my aunt's independence of feelhig Cfff 
took the form of bonnets," she said. '^ I am always so severe witir 
with my milliners, and it's rather painful to think of your relatwn 
being snobbed as you're obliged to snub those provoking peojde." 

'* But we never were snubbed, Lily," said Miss Debby, mildly. 
'* I don't think any one ever thought of snubbing our Norah." 

"There — give in, girls — there's no more use in arguing withona 
of this name aud race than trying to drive a river up hill. Yorff 
sister Norah is an angel, Debby, and I always admured her as 
something beyond the common style of grace and beauty, but she'i 
driven me to the last point of human exasperation oftener than 9XJ 
living creature. I've come at odd times to talk to her earnestly 
about changing her way of living, and represent cogent reasoM 
and unanswerable arguments for my plan, and the result has beet 
that every single time I've been obliged to go into a tearing pas- 
sion and act like a heathen, with the remorseful sense afterwaidfl 
of having wrung the heart and bruised the spirit of a woman wi4 
the finest eyes and most melancholy smile in existence. Forglw 
me, Debby, I have no right to drag up these things. She was tf 
angelic creature, and I never could understand myself aboat the 
temper I used to get into with her." 

" George dear," said Miss Debby, tenderly, "I think veshill 
be the happiest and most united family in the world when we stop 
trying to understand each other, and accept what is for whatm^ 
he. Now, to show you how thoroughly I'm going to eiyoy ai 
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g's chat, I'll bring op some bits of silk and ribbon I'm tnming 
^ bows, and work while I listen." 

"That's right, aant Debbj/' said Rose, kindly; but her father 
nd sister considered the proposition as too nearly connected with 
he contested subject to admit of favor. Suddenly Mr. George 
letbooght himself: **• I have an engagement this morning, which I 
ras about forgetting, and it ought to have some interest to yoa 
00, Debby. Do you remember the Laws, of Hemlock Hill, near 
Dublin ? Of course you do, for I remember you and Norah at the 
XNmty ball, where old Mrs. Law was your chaperone, and yoa 
lanced with her handsome boy the lieutenant. Well, that old lady is 
ifiug yet, and I saw her and undertook to find her nephew, Rich- 
ud Law Tracy, who turns out to be the uncle of that poor young 
Ulow who came to his end so strangely in your place. I found it 
oat by an odd chance last night, and am to go and meet him this 
QK^ug. A strange being he must be, from his aunt's account, 
uid what other people tell of him too." 

"Yes — ^he seemed strange," faltered Debby, with a changmg 
bee. 

"Papa, had you not better go then?" asked Rose, gently, with 
a Bide glance of warning towards her sister, who was about to dash 
hito the conversation with questions as to the precise nature of the 
Btnukgeness of Mr. Tracy. 

"Yes, I suppose so; and I'll leave you to do what you can with 
this obdurate woman. Make the best bargain you can for the 
time she'll give us, and tell her all about Ballyshawn Lodge ; re- 
Jaember she was bom there, and if she has a bit of true old Irish 
faith m her, the very name will bring the tears into her eyes." 

"You're right, George ; it is like a dream to me, but not a 
^>py one, for the sorrow and misery that marked our last days 
ttere makes me shudder to recall it." 

"Oh, Debby ! what's the good of croaking; it never used to be 
your way, and whatever gave it to you, the Lord only knows. You 
loBt your money by your father's folly — many a one did the same 
"^the old man was too gay and dashing for the length of his purse, 
^ when trouble came upon him he could not find the courage to 
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meet it, bat chose the Liffj on a dark night instead. Wasn't mj 
own father shot on the road, and robbed of all the money he had 
received from the sale of Innislawn ; and wasn't it the rain of 
ns all, with uo one to lay the blame on bnt that lanie de?i], £it^ 
Donahue's brother." 

" George I George I" cried Miss Debbj, faintly, " why sboidl 
you go over this now ?" 

'' Because, Debby, it has just struck me that yon and Nonb 
always claimed a false position, and that I yielded it to yon wil^ 
out a question, looking on myself as a rollicking feUow without 8 
trouble or care in comparison. Faith, IVe done myself great ii^ 
justice. For an honester, better man than my father never lived, 
and his robbery and murder — for murder it was, though he lived 
nearly a year with a muddled brain from the blow of a loaded wliip 
on the skull — was the work of black-hearted ruffians, without i 
fault of his own leading to it. I remember the time better thii 
you do, for I was beginning the world, and the loss threw mehodt 
again. Yet my brothers went into the army, and I stadied law; 
and by hook and crook we got the better of our troubles, thoogfa I 
remember swearing that I'd never know rest or peace till I'd briog 
Kitty's brother to the gallows ; but I couldn't chase him over tin 
wide world, and he escaped me, yet I've taken both rest and peseta 
thank God, and almost forget my old sore till I see a man with a 
limp. Then I thrust my hands low down into my pockets, for fttf 
I'll be tempted to fall on the creature and tear him for the sake of 
the devil that wronged me." 

" I'll get my sewing," murmured Miss Debby, moTing towaidl 
the door. Her face was quite white, and her lips were diy aod 
colorless. 

*' I'll be gone when you come back," said Mr. George Camphell, 
doggedly. "I'm going to have my say out now, for I never saw 
so clearly as I do to-day how you and Norah have wronged me by 
6ettu3g up on false pretences. Lord, bless me I when it was koowa 
that Squire Campbell was robbed and shot on the public road, and 
his cousw, Ralph Maclkoy, had gone crazy from his losses afld 
drowned himself in the Liffy, the country rose, and such riding td 
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earching I ncyer shall see again. Most people thought that ill- 
nek was fairlj divided between ns; bat Bob or Ralph or I cooldn't 
xyme np to jon and Norah for desolation. Faith, I remember the first 
time I saw the belle of Balljshawn, as thej called her, after the trouble 
came oat A walking corpse would have been a gay sight com- 
pared to her, and yon were not far behind her for white frozen looks. 

" Norah's first act was to give up her engagement with young 
Korman McMmn; and so she sent the poor fellow off into the 
•my, where he was shot, by the side of my brother Bob, near 
Ava— that was the first move. Then off you both come to Amer- 
ica; and what could I do but follow you, seeing that you hadn't a 
Hmg firiend in the country, though you met me as if I'd signed 
your death-warrant, instead of having come to offer you a home V* 

*• Oh, Oeorge I dear George ! how can you talk so ?" 

** How can you act so ? I declare, before Heaven, that half 
the tune when I think of you, it seems to me that you must know 
tome desperate deed of mine, done in a fit of insanity, that makes 
yoa shrink from any near connection with me or mine 1" 

''Oh, George l» 

"Oh, Debby I It's heaven's truth, and I'm going to be done 
litfa it now and forever. A man can't get rid of his natural feel- 
ings any more than he can change the shape of his heart. Now, 
doabt and secrecy and distrust are not natural to you, because we 
heloi^ to the same blood, and I never knew the feelings. Get rid 
of them, Debby darling, and the bonnet mania that belongs to 
them at the same time; and when you've turned your back on such 
Hack nonsense, I'll see the same dear, merry-eyed girl that used to 
1^ out to meet me from the garden with the hawthorn hedge 
wound it, at the slope of Ballyshawn." 

Poor Miss Debby laid her head on her cousm's shoulder and 
^t silently. Rose stood by with downcast eyes, but Lily 
danced from one to the other observantly. At length Miss 
Debby looked up and wiped away the tears that still kept flowing. 

"Oeorge dear," she said, firmly and seriously, **you said just 
ix>«r this was the last time you should have any thing to say on 
^ Batrject If you will only keep your word, you will make me a 
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happy woman. I am nenroas and foolish, and my only hope cf' 
peace or comfort is forgetfnlness. People whose lives are mdif 
and kept in good order can easily eddnre to bring them ont od ei- . 
hibition ; but to those whose retrospects are tangled and hoiriblf 
disarranged, memory brings no pleasure. Mine are gravee foil of 
unseemly bones, that wonld pollute the present with their resnnreo* 
tion. I mean to let them lie, and not to question myself as ((K^ 
their number or state, only thanking God that they are buried oAl 
of my sight. Girls, sit down here by the windows and tell ■I' 
about the gayest things yon saw in all your sightHseeing. Detf 
George, forgive me, but / will not go into bygones." ^ 

" I told you so," remarked Mr. George, with an air of uttar 
helplessness. '^ I said that her sister's mantle was on her, aod 
she'd come over me with that superior sorrow and miapproachabh 
grief, to which my dead father and lost fortune wasn't fit to hdd 
a candle. There it is, and here we are ; but I'll swear I beliert 
it's from the silks and ribbons they caught it, and I'll hate U» 
sight of a bonnet till my dying day. If I'd tamed tailor myself 
when I began life under altered circumstances, who knows wbsl 
the cloth mightn't have done for me ? Perhaps I would have beee 
able to look like a Trappist, and turn my back on my flesh and 
blood." 

"Now, George, you are bitter and unkind. Pray, girls, keq» 
him from saying any thing more." 

** I've said my say, Debby Mcllroy, and now you may go into » 
nunnery to-morrow if you like; only I think it's a pity, when yott 
are determined to gloom your life away, that it isn't for the sake 
of a better man than Ralph Mcllroy. If he was your &ther he 
was my cousin, and I always thought the Liffy got the worst of it 
the night it drowned him." 

" Oh, papa 1 how can you wound Aunt Debby's feelings so ruth' 
lessly ?" and his tender-hearted daughter. Rose, laid her hand ap- 
pealingly on her red-faced father's arm. 

*' Let her spend her fine feelings on fine subjects," remarked Mr. 
George, growing still redder; "and this I'll say, that if Ididnt 
love her too well for my own common sense, I'd turn my back ob 
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her gritf and bonnet-making together, and then then 
t an end of sach affectionate brawls." 
along to yoor engagement, papa," said Lilj, laughing; 
as irascible as an old father in a plaj. There's no fan in 
[ig with any one so gentle as Aant Debby." 
going," said Mr. George; ** but confound all manner of 
elancholy and such like aggravation ! Debby, Lord bless 
giye me; if I didn't love yon, I'd be better able to get 
ir provoking ways." 

Debby bit her lips in a momentary perplexity between 
ind natnral good-humor; then she laughed, half sadly and 
rily. 

1, well," she said, *^ there's no use in anger, and yon and I 
Did to be silly. George dear, I'll try to be less distressing 
and you try to be less impatient. I'll go np to-night to 
Mrs. George, if you like, and I'll be running backwards 
rards till you^ sick of me soon." 

T go, for that is as near a thorough understanding as you'll 
le, yon two people." And Lily put on her father's hat 
and, giving him his cane, thrust him out of the room. 
I now let us tell you about Paris, Aunt Debby," she said, 
5 flashed from the feat of dismissal, " for of course one 
m over the whole wide world, and see every thing, without 
log the equal of that bright and blessed place. I shall 
I contented one instant till we all go back again, and make 
Qinds to be sensible, and stay there." 
[ what does sister Rose say ?" asked Aunt Debby, smiling 
enthusiasm of the young devotee of gayety. ** I liked 
ing while I was there ; but I'm truly glad to get home, 
ebby, and at home I mean to stay. It was all very well 
four older members of the family to wander and see sights, 
children were not so well off. Part of the time we were 
d, and they were sent to school ; and part of the time they 
agged about from place to place. Papa sees that they 
»t fairly dealt by, and will not permit Lily to upset the 
y her passion for Parisian life, till they are educated at least." 
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'' Pshaw, graybeard !" said Lilj, with a laughing thieai **Vl 
make the place uDcomfortable, and that's somethiDg he caimot» 
dare. He'd take me to Eamsehatka for peace and pleasure^ Fb 
sore." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

CXJSTOHEBS. 



A TAP at the door interrapted them here, and Miss Debbjhuti' 
ly answered it. 

Jenny Tod drew her into the hall ontside, and whispered. **Vl 
come this instant/' said Miss Debby, and went back to excuse itf 
absence for a few moments to her young relatiyes. 

*^ A lady, with whom I hare a little business," she ezpUioei 
" ril return directly." 

The lady was waituig in the front parlor, while Misa Tod itool 
ready at the back to catch Miss Debby's attention, and in a wk» 
per to explain — 

''I didn't understand about the new style of crowns, and bad t^ 
send for you." 

" Certainly," Miss Debby responded, and passed in. 

The lady rose, involuntarily it seemed, for her manner, whi 
she spoke, gave no warrant of such an expression of intenst or 
attention. It was cold and quiet in the extreme, and her Toice 
was singularly deep and full, with a tinge of foreign accent in i^ 
She gave one quick, earnest glance at the milliner, and titfi 
dropped her eyes. 

** Are you Miss Tod ?" she asked in a measared way, that did 
not seem to belong to her keen, brilliant eyes. 

" My partner," Miss Debby expliuned, " and the one who gcft* 
erally receives orders. Miss Tod says you wished something is tte 
new style of cap-crowns. We have scarcely any thing made 9 
to show yon; it is late in the season, yon see." 
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"I was merely going to leare an order/' retamed the ladj, 
iwly. She seemed to speak with great deliberation, but her 
!e8 were the busiest eyes that erer shone in the head of so lofty 
id dignified a lady. She lifted some samples of silk from the 
iQtre-table, and seemed lost in their contemplation, but her 
lances did not rest alone on the article orer which she bent her 
ead. 

"That is yery pretty, and trims with great effect," suggested 
Gss Debby. 

"So I should think," returned the lady. "Pray let me see 
smetiiing else." 

'* We haye only remnants now ; but any of these shades can be 
isQy procured, if you select one in particular. This delicate lilac 

eharming, but would scarcely suit your complexion. Perhaps 
on know Mrs. Wharton — it is for her to wear at her daughter's 
ridaL A churchrmarriage, I understand." 

"Which Miss Wharton ?" asked the lady, quickly, and losing for 
a instant her uninterested manner. "That is, I mean I hare 
Hffd ihe family named by friends that I hare met in France* but 
sAaps it 18 not the same. I do not suppose it can be." 

" Miss Alice Wharton is to be married. There is another sister, 
liss Jane, yet single, and Mrs. Col. Leonard is the third." 

Without signifying whether the Whartons mentioned were the 
mily of which she had heard, the lady merely bowed on receiring 
ins information, and selected a sample of silk for a bonnet, about 
hidi she seemed at a loss to decide. 

"Make it like" — she glanced about her for a pattern, but failing 
9 see any thing of the kind she desired, suggested — " like the one 

wear, for instance." 

A carriage stopped before the door, and somebody alighted and 
ame into the hall, as the strange lady turned slowly round to give 
&8 Debby an opportunity to observe the style of the bonnet she 
we. Just as she faced the hall-door, a very pretty though 
Kghtly &ded4ooking girl appeared on its threshold and gaye a 
itye inyolontary start backwards. 

'^ Oh, I bq; your pardon," said this new*comer. ** I wanted to 

12 
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speak to Miss Tod. Oh, Miss Le B07, 1 didn't see joa at fint 
Do joa know whether Miss Tod wants to se* me to<Uj or 
not?" 

"About the flowers?'' said Miss Debbj. ** Yes^ I tfaiok m 
Please wait. Miss Wharton^ and Fll see in a moment.'' 

This young lady was not the Miss Whartcn of sc^en years }» 
fore; she was no longer plnmp and rosy-cbeeked, neither did she 
wear moamiii^ weeds and speak bitteilyi^ of hnmaD £ntk Slie 
was jast a trifle faded, bat scarcely less jMPetty ; the gnA 
change was in her manner, which was flmried and uncertaiii, 
and full of a trembling kind of delight that flattered like a hM 
over her face and drooping ejeHd* a» she ^poke. If m looks she 
had grown older, her Toice and bearing were infimtely yonogei; 
She was child-like in her timidity, and girlish in her changing color. 
The palpable canee ol the transformation came peeping OTcr h& 
shoalder as she stood m the doorway, — a yomi^ gentleman^ scared; 
as old, it would seem, as she was, very handsome, Teiy graeeMljy 
exquisitely dressed, >and perfectly well-mannered. 

"Are we to wait?" he asked ; and the next instant his eye id 
on the strange lady, who had not ehanged her position, bat W 
looking with an odd, indefinable expresoion of face straight at Ifitf 
Alice Wharton. 

" Mrs. Farron, by all that's delightful P he cried entlinasti' 
cally ; and, springing past his companion, caught the lady's prof- 
fered hand, and bowed low oyer it, with many expresaons d 
pleasure at the meeting. ''I haTe watched the passenger-list with 
the keenest interest for months past,'^ he went on. '^Mr. Farron 
named an earlier day for his departure when we parted in Paris ; 
and I have been waiting disconsolately, hoping to have an opI)0^ 
tunity to reproach him with disappointing me.'' 

'' Disconsolately r echoed the lady, laughix^, and glandng t<>' 
wards the surprised Miss Wharton, who was ti4>p[ng her parasol 
and biting her lip in bashful consciousness. 

*^ Oh, I beg yonr pardon l" he answered, and stepped ht^ 
" Alice, allow me — ^my friend, Mrs. Farron, the benefiaetress 9f^ 
enclmntress of every American in Paris. Miss Wharton, mj i^ 
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Ifn. FanroD — whom I trust yoa will coltirate and delight, as yoa 
ym always done her hamble servant" 

"I am Tcry glad to meet yon, Miss Wharton/' said Mrs. 
E'arroD, in a soft, full Tolce, that had a direct appeal in its music, 
'lam ?ery fortanate, as a stranger, in gaining so early an intro- 
loction." 

Mias Wharton bowed, and, more flnrried and disturbed by the 
viliiant eyes and elegant costnme of the handsome lady than 
eemed natural, appeared at a loss for words to reply. 

*'Iam rery glad, certainly. Albert never named you ; and I 
m astonished — that is, it took me by surprise ; and I beg your 
mdon— I am rery stupid, 1 am sure." 

This last she faltered, as she caught the gentleman's eye, that 
(lanced askance at her for an instant and then came beamibgly to 
lear on the lady from abroad — 

"Alke, you are forgetful — or rather, your memory becomes 
ttily confused," he said, smiling, but without looking at her. 
^en he turned to Mrs. Farron — " I have so often thought of the 
iiDd when we should meet in my country, and I should be able to 
lake it as diarming to you as yours was made to me, that it 
oema like realizing a favorite dream now that I see you here." 

" You are kind to say so," replied Mrs. Farron, still looking 
iniestly at Miss Wharton. "Mr. Leland and I met so often 
oring his stay in France, that we became great friends. He is 
)Dd of pictures, and we were buying a good many ; he is invalu- 
Ue at such service." 

"Mr. Leland has perfect taste in those things," said his com- 
uiioD, warmly, and glancing with timid admiration at the subject 
fher evlogj. ''My mother considers his opinion law in all that 
^tes to dress ; and he is so kind as to come here to give me its 
Bueflt now." 

"Shall I ask you to step in here. Miss Wharton ?" asked Mss 
od, from the back parlor. 

"Certainly— Albert, may I trouble you ? Mrs. Farron, I shall 
1^ to see you soon. I feel great pleasure in finding yon a friend 
t Albert's— Mr. Leiand's." 
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" I shall follow yon,'' said Mr. Leland, with no appearance of 
snch an intention, taking np his position beside Mrs. Farroo, as if 
for prolonged conrersation. 

Miss Debbj stood waiting and glancing discreetly from piece to 
piece of the silk she had been displaying for the new castomer'8 
approval. 

" Miss Le Roy, Til leave it entirely to you aboat the bonnet^'* 
said that lady, taming roand. "Pll come again in afewdajfs; 
meantime, there is no hurry. You'll remember, please.'' 

Miss Debby bowed. 

Then the strange lady, after saluting her politely, turned, aad 
with a scarcely perceptible glance towards the gentleman who stood 
eagerly waiting her attention, said — 

'' At my carriage-door," and sw^t hastily and coldly past hiin* 

Thither he followed her, and not content with the w<Mrd or two 
she paused to say, leant forward, and placing his hand on the opes 
window, after she had entered, stayed the progress of the coach wfailB 
he spoke to her. 

The display Miss Tod presented to her patrons of el^ant hO 
and orange-flowers was of snch a bewildering nature that the 
delighted young lady was obliged to clasp her hands, and es* 
claim — 

" Oh, Miss Tod, it's so pretty 1 and Albert will be delighted, 
I'm sure, perfectly delighted; but I never wore any thing so ga/ 
or peculiar before. I think I shall scarcely feel at home in it." 

"A bridal hat should be different from any thing else, Mi^ 
Wharton," suggested the discreet Miss Tod. " This is troly el^ 
gant; every one who has seen it thinks it exquisite." 

" But where is Albert ?" said the bride elect, glancing over hd 
shoulder — " is that lady gone ?" she asked of Miss Debby, wh< 
came in as she spoke, and receiving her reply, she threw off be- 
bonnet, and putting on the beautiiul new hat that was not entirelj 
completed, ran into the front parlor for her future lord's $d 
miration. 

Not finding him there, she ran to the window, and lookiiil 
through the blinds, saw his eager attitude and bent face at tk^ 
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ouiiage-wiiidow of Mrs. FarroD. As she took them both in view, 
4he lady drew back suddenly, and waved her hand as if in anger 
or ayersion ; whilst the gentleman, full of propitiatory smiles, 
talked earnestly, and seemed to urge a different view of things on 
kr attention. 

Mrs. Farron motioned to her coachman, and Mr. Leland was 
obliged to step back, as the carriage whirled away; but still he 
itood gaxii^ after its departure, lost in thought, and evidently nn- 
Gooadous that his love and fealty belonged to the unseen watcher 
through the wiodow-blind. Suddenly recalling himself, he glanced 
ip at the house, and then ran hastily up the steps. 

A blank, worried &oe met him, looking pale and troubled, though 
nnoonded by vrreaths of orange-blossoms and delksate lace. 

''Ah! yes, that's pretty," he said, lightly, and choosing to appear 
oaooDscious of the anxious eyes; ''but there's a little bit too much 
of that loose trimming ; it's ahnost clumsy, I think— there, have 
H brushed away, and let somebody put falling sprays instead of 
those round stiff bouquets ; it will be prettier ; I'm sure you'll say 
■0 when you see it." 

"Who is that lady ?" asked the jealous girl, petulantly. " You 
Berer named her to me, Albert, though you seem to have known 
W so very, very well." 

Ur. Leland glanced with cold surprise at the distressed face so 
^ to his own, and then looked down at the little nervous hand 
that trembled on his coat-sleeve. 

''Is not this silly, Alice?" he asked, quietly. '' I never thought 
<^f givmg yon a list of the people I saw abroad — ^it would have 
^n a wearisome and stupid task ; still, I could scarcely fail to 
'^cognize politely a lady whose house was open to me all the win- 
tw I spent in Paris. See about your bonnet, pray, and let us go." 

With this, the exprespion on the lady's face changed — no longer 
inqiuring — it became subdued, but not satisfied. She went slowly 
^k and laid ofif the bonnet she had put on so gayly. 

"I think it will do, Miss Tod," she said. "I believe Mr. Le- 
knd finds the trimming rather heavy; if yon will alter that, I shall 
ke obliged." 
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'* The flowers, you know," nodded and smiled Mr. Leland onat 
the lady's shoulder, at Miss Tod. '^I think yoa might airaogs 
them less clumsily — there are too many as they are now." 

Miss Tod held up the bonnet and considered it gravely. 

''It is beautifiil to my mind, and you will have, to point oiitthi 
improvements," she said. " I do not see really where they can be 
made." 

*' I merely suggested less trimming," said the gentieman, card* 
lessly. '' Mrs. Farron's bonnet was much plainer, and she used to 
be the most perfectly dressed among perfectly dressed womeo.^ 

Miss Wharton's manner increased in perturbation. 

''Arrange it in the way Mr. Leland snggests, if joa can," die 
said, and walked slowly down the steps and out into her own littlft 
plain carriage, in which she had driven years ago to befriend poor 
Addle, at the old house of the milliners. 



Meantime, Miss Debby, work in hand, joined her young relativee 
above-stairs, and chatted so pleasantly as she plied her task, that 
the Misses Campbell reported her to their father as more ente^ 
taining and agreeable than any one would have believed possibly 
considering the unpromising beginning of the morning under hil 
auspices. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

A MISERABLE MAN. 



Mr. George Campbell made haste away from his consin 
Debby's lotlgiugs, and drove to a finer part of the town. Enter- 
ing a wide, handsome street, he put his head out of the carriage- 
window every moment or two, to give and countermand directioflH 
as to which was the proper house to stop at ; and at last, in a ^^ 
of indecision between half a dozen of exactly similar appearance 
he sprang out and ran impetuously up to each in search of a satia* 
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loiy dooTflate. It was discovered to belong to the last, and 
r the iascriipitioa '** Bicbard L. Tracy,'' m faded black-letters, on 
iFer groond-work eqaally dim. 

Here we are,'' said Kr. Oeorge to himself 9 *^ and now that we 
here, it seems a tougher job to go over all the (Ad lady's tender 
caches than when I undertook it so readily." 
[overer, he cang the bdl and waited its answer with a deter- 
d eotxntenanee ; for, as he said, "^ What i said Vd do, I'll do, 
if the dry dd soul is worse than I think hinL" 
man of middle-age, mild-eyed and pleasant, with a brisk 
rfsloeas eixmt hioi, respottded. This person was not dressed 
a servant, bat rather as a comfortable householder of the 
lledasses. 

He T»cy% not weH this momng, -sir,^' he said, m reply to 
Gfeorge'a inquiry; "* please excose him.'* 
m do nothmgof the sort,^ said that gentleman, promptly ; " I 
! h^% all the way fhan old Urs. Law, his Irish annt, and I'm 
^iag away withoot doing my errand, for all the megrims and 
es yxm can invent.''' 
lis Irish aantf r^ated the man, astonished; ''I didn't 

^ he had any relations — that is, they never have called in my 

}f 

Med, is it? Why, mam alive, they're om the other side of 
leean. Give him this card, will yon, and look sharp with the 
er." 

» eayii^ Mr. Oeorge scrawled mider his own name the words, 
om Jlrs. Law, of Hemlock Lodge;,*' and gave the document to 
lesseager. 

a moment after he disappeared the door by which he had 
ed the parlor opened, and Mr. Tracy, looking like an old 
thoQgh in reality little more than middle-aged, dressed in a 
f gowA, thoagh in the heat l>f summer, and apparently trem- 
with eagerness, though he walked slowly, appeared, and 
)ued towards him. 

Sxcose me, sir — Mr. Campbell. I believe I have been ^, and 
ot jet quite mjselt This name has surprised imd-^and-* 
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given me pleasure — though why, I cannot saj. My relat 
no claim on feeling from me." 

He fumbled the bit of paper over and over nervously 
peated — " Walk in, sir, if you'll be so kind ; I am surpi 
delighted — I should say astonished. My aunt is sti 
then?" 

" Certainly," said Mr. George, frankly, " and a wortl 
hearted lady she is, or she never would have urged me so 
to seek out a relative, who, by all accounts, deserved Utl 
hands." 

'^ Sir," said the old g^tleman, rather flushing under 
ceremonious allusion to himself, ''you do not unders 
case; there are positions in famUy matters too delicate f 
tion. I am glad to hear of her, though. Heaven knoK 
glad to hear of her." 

" She's as warm-hearted as her own hearthstone, wher 
never dies out, winter or summer. When you cross the 
Hemlock Lodge, you reach the gates of welcome and tr 
tality." 

" Yes, yes; IVe spent happy days there, that are like d 
me now — like dreams, empty dreams." 

" Well, Mr. Tracy, I went there almost a stranger, f 
twenty long years and over since I trod the turf befo 
assure you that more real or true happiness I never enjo 
the words you've just used don't belong to the eating ai 
ing, which, on my honor, are of the very best." 

Here Mr. George took a chair, and becoming accustom( 
dim light of the room, glanced around it curiously, whilst 
fumbled the cord tassels of his gown nervously, and seeme 
at ease with himself or his visitor. 

It was a large and elegant parlor, originally grand, b' 
and disarranged, like its owner. In the further end was 
case for books, taU and splendidly carved ; but the shel 
partly displaced, and though many piles of books were r 
against the base, not more than a dozen or two were ] 
order on them. There were pictures, too — some on the ? 
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more in oorneni^ bade outwards, waiting to be hang. There were 
packing-cases of all sizes and shapes, haddled away in a corner, 
and covered orer with papers, engravings, and the like. In an 
infier circle were chairs, coaches, and tables, all of choice design 
and elegant make, bat none according with the other, or any of 
them with the room they were in. 

Strange, disordered, ill-assorted, and unfinished, every thing dis- 
igreed with every thing else, except the occupant and master of 
tk place, and all their eccentricities seemed combined in him. 

''I speak of Hemlock Lodge, Mr. Campbell," he began, after a 
faTering pause, " as one who has known too much joy and sorrow 
ttere to be able to separate the feelings. My aunt was once my 
teiwt and best of friends, but my brother Tyrone displaced me in 
ker regard. She was unkind and unjust, and embittered my life 
there beyond endurance at the last." 

H«pe he became querulously excited, and almost wrung his 
bands in his distressful memory of bygones. Mr. George looked 
at him with wide open eyes. 

"Faith," said he, '* you've a tender heart of your own, sir, or 
your honored aunt has not dealt fairly by you. She told me, with 
^ in her honest old eyes, that you flew ofif in a tantrum with 
jm poor brother becaase he shot a hound of yours by mischance, 
and that when she strove to reconcile you, the house woald hold 
you no tonger." 

"It was bitter and cruel beyond every thing. He's dead now. 
"^od forgive him, but I cannot think of it without horror." 
"Of the shooting of the beast?" suggested Mr. George. 
" It was murder," responded the other, in trembling tones. 
"He's gone to his account, poor fellow; surely you may let him 
^t with his Maker's judgment," said Mr. George, glancing still 
^OTQ curiously at the man whose injuries were so long cherished, 
*^d 80 apparently trivial. 

**No one ever was true to me," said Mr. Tracy, relaxmg from 
^ excitement and sighing profoundly. "That dog alone was 
^aoUy and solely devoted, and so they were set against it to the 
^th. It died from a cool, deliberate aim, that marked it out 

12* 
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without pity and withoat mercy ; there wasn't a blackUrd wifUi 
sight anywhere — that was a lie, and I told him so.'' 

" Did you, then ? Faith, I don't wonder you left afterwards." 

*^ It was the beginning of sorrow, sir. I have had enough since 
to have blighted a dozen lives. Trouble seems to make me imsm^ 
tal ; I suffer, but cannot die.'* 

" Why should you — till your time comes ? Mr. Tracy, sir, Fm 
to the point in what I say, without palaver, so Til tell you plainlj 
that I don't give the snap of my fingers in sympathy for the dog 
business. I heard it all from your venerable aunt, who, I mast 
confess, put it in a better light for you than you have been able to 
do for yourself ; but you're a gentleman who met a sad blow in 
the loss of a fine, handsome lad as ever I lodged on, and I tinfl 
believe, as most people do, that there was a fool bit of work about 
it somewhere. In all true honest feeling I give you my band w 
that score, and if you've a mind to put up with bluntness tint 
means no ill, I'll be happy to see you whenever I find I'm not i«. 
truding. Your aunt is one of the old stock. True, royal hosjHtality 
and warmth of heart are her belongings ; for her sake let's put np 
with each other as well as we can, and I'll report progress bf 
letter, making no mention of the dead beast's end ; that had better 
be considered providential, and inquired into no further." 

Mr. Tracy, indeed a feeble and slightly bewildered man, followed 
this speech with apparently vague comprehension of its meaningi 
and at the close, catching one idea, broke down, murmuring inco- 
herently — 

" Oh 1 my dear boy 1 ray dear, murdered boy \" 

" Then I beg your pardon. I felt I'd be bound to mix matter^ 
before I got through ; but from the first of that sad business I fel** 
I'd like to know you, and give you my suspicions that it may yc^ 
come right, and the stain of self-murder be lifted from his name." 

Mr. Tracy's nature had something womanly in all its expressions ^ 
he was weeping now with all the force of a sorrow-stricken girl^ 
but suddenly he looked up with eager cunning, and caught his vie^ 
itor's hand, crying, in a shrill whisper — 

^< What was it? A girl— the one that fell in the fit? FvehaA 
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ff traced all orer the world — sometimes almost finding her, then 
)8iDg sight of her again; but she^ be fonnd some day, and made 
8peak — made to speakv" 

}b, George shook his head slowly. ** Why no, 1 never thought 
i that — ^pshaw, it^s ont of the question. That whiffet hadn't it 
Q her. She took a fever from the fright and trouble, and made 
kway with herself in the water* But an office-boy I had before I 
rent to travel gave me au idea once that I thought worth foUow- 
Bgnp. It tamed out nothiog in the end; but that was because 
re didn't start right. This lad was a harem-scarem sort of booby, 
iliat had lived in the family of my relatives at the time of the ter- 
iUe bitsinesB, thomgh he cat the connection in the most emphatic 
ray as soon as he heard of the trouble. One day he was talking 
fc oyer in a ghostly whisper to a clerk of mine, and I overheard 
lia say that a queer-lookmg man had been dodging and watching 
tboBt the place for weeks, at odd times, and that more than once 
M had noticed him watching the upper windows, where the 
odger slept Now, I am not given to deep planning in a general 
raj, 80 immediately on hearing this I collared the lad, and never 
et him go till I had him before a police judge. Well, sir, it 
«ems that I frightened the wits and memory ont of him, for 
'othing slTort of thumbscrews could get a word of lease out of 
^ young wretch, and they were out of date— more's the 
*ty.»' 

After watching his guest's face with frantic eagerness during 
* recital, Mr. Tracy drew a long, deep sigh, and gasped faintly. 

'* Bat you couW have kept him under your eye, and dogged and 
etched him till you took him unawares again." 
** There, sir, I beg your pardon. I'm making you sick and white- 
^king by what I'm saying. It's my ill luck to always affect 
ople in this way when I mean better. As for the watching and 
siting, it isn't in me to do it. If I could have shaken it out of 
^t or paid him for speaking, it would have been done; but the 
^mp had no sense of his duty, and before I could hit on another 
«^ti had made off with himself as a sailor on a man-of-war, where 
) 18 now for all I know against it." 
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" And mj poor boy lies in a dishonored grave — all for th< 
rible folly of giving his heart to an enemy to his naon 
blood." 

The old man wailed this, rocking hunself to and fro, like a 
embodiment of unavailing grief. 

*' If Bob Tod's story was true, it's more likely he lies, ther 
cause he had turned his little property into money, and some 
ning villain knew it. I speak from a dear-earned knowledge (A 
things. My father was killed by a foul-handed fiend for the 
reason." 

" Your father, Mr. Campbell 1" cried the attentive lis 
springing up and seizing his hand. ** Oh, it's something to n 
man who has tasted the same bitter draught I drink daily 1 
the most wretched and hopeless of men. A curse is on m 
touches every thing I touch; it has been so always, and will 
till the end. I am debarred even from sympathy ; for, till ] 
you, I never saw a man who had known any thing like my sc 
or who could understand my grief." 

" If you read the police reports, you must have been con^ 
they existed," returned Mr. George, without very much del 
all things considered. 

But suddenly becoming aware of it, he changed his tone 
holding out his hand frankly, said — 

" There, Mr. Tracy, for the sake of the old lady, and the tr 
we've both known in our time, let's shake hands and be fr 
Never let it enter your mind again that you're alone in the ¥ 
for that's black folly. Come out of this tossed-up place of ] 
and let the sun shine on you; it will be more than all the va 
and anodynes the doctors can give you. You haven't the hei 
enjoy any thing alone, and you are too distrustful to take to 
pauy. You must get over it, and begin by writing a good 
letter to the dear old lady, your aunt." 

** I have not written to any one for years; my last bit of w; 
was to John, that fearful morning when I heard of liis mad 
for that girl." 

"Let the poor girl rest; she turned iiun, or something of 
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I't she ? Then wb j shoald you harrow her name np to 
(orself with the sonnd of it ?" 

you don't know the story; you couldn't know it all. It 
Dgh her he turned &lse to me. Her father's spirit was 
sting me. It was the old story over again; I never knew 
ise." 

• thinking backwards, sir, or youll play the deuce with 

Come np and see me; I have a couple of girls that are 

>od in their way at making time fly, and we'll talk over 

Lodge together at our leisure." 

re very good, sir, but I am never fit for society. I am 
to you, but I cannot consent to impose my dreariness upon 
isant household." 

j*. George was pertinacious, and would take no refusal, 
' as he saw the good-matured looking man appear in the 
behind his master, and make encouraging motions at him 
bject of persevering in his hospitable intent 
gth, giving a timid and partially reluctant promise to drink 
the Campbell family next evening, the troubled gentle- 
allowed by his determined visitor to sink back among his 
and nurse his miserable memories into giants of despair and 
liseration. 

e man-servant conducted Mr. George to the door, he 
him on the coat-sleeve, and made a sign significant of a 
have a word in private. 

3 pantomimic action the gentleman readily responded by 
still and looking with all due attention at the performer. 

man shook his head energetically, and pointed out of 

all up your carriage for you, sur ?" he said aloud, and ran 
m down the steps. 

IS Mr. George stood waiting, he addressed him without in 
turning his eyes in that direction, or appearing, except 
otion of his lips, to speak. 

see, sir, he's full of suspicion, and all sorts of botheration, 
satisfies him unless be can take a little torment out of it« 
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If yon can keep him going aboat that boy yon spoke of, yoa'U ocoqsf 
his mind, and do him and them connected with him a great faTor.' 

" What do you mean ?" 

** I've lived with him over twenty yearn. I found him in a fewr 
over what he calls his great troubles. Then he adopted the boj, 
and I must say he came nearer being comfortable with him thai 
with any thing else he ever tried. But he watched and suspected 
him always, till the young gentleman wouldn't bear it; and then 
they'd have a scene — had lots of 'em, and made np again, becaose 
the old one couldn't make his complaint good; but at last the 
young lady was in the case, and that broke them np in earnest. 
If fuming and tormenting could have carried a man out of the 
world, the old one would have gone then^ but he lived throngh it, 
though he's been worse and worse ever since." 

** Yoa've had your own experience of him, I shonld say." 

The man induced in a wink of intense and solemn meamngi 
and allowed its effect to sink into Mr. George's mind before m 
spoke again. At length he answered — 

''Pretty much," and looked skyward for a moment or tW9* 
** Bnt/' he added, bringing his gaze back again to mid air, aai 
speaking as before, with the manner of saying nothing, '' yon moM 
think I'm not fond of him. I couldn't any more get along withoat 
him than he could without his whims and worries. He watdiei 
and listens all the time; and I do the same in self-defence, yon na 
So I heard you telling him what you did, and I fed yoa're tk 
right kind of gentleman just to take hold on him, and lift bim 19 
out of his botherations. Don't mind his kicking against yon, St, 
but do lift him up; it's a noble action, and is gratefully rem^nbend 
by them connected with him. Do lift him np!" With this ac|jan^ 
tion, delivered in a passionless way, and with motions indicative of 
directing the coachman how to turn his horses, the kind-kxddi;^ 
man retreated up the steps virith his hands in his pockets, and 
whistling softly to himself. 

Mr. George glanced after him, and np at the closed shatters of 
the house: a slight movement of the blind of the parlor was pefoep- 
tible aa he looked, and the easli wasdrawn softly downwardsi 
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** Pshaw i what a sOly creature it is/' he said, contemptaoiisly, 
searchliig for thorns and briers for his own stinging, and looking 
low down too. Bat, after all, the man's miserable, and bis aant 
B a noble-hearted woman, with whom I'm boand to keep mj 
iromise. To begin, Til trj and make him comfortable to-morrow 
light, and giye him a bone of vexation to gnaw, as his man recom- 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

MBS. FARBON AT BOMB. 



Kiss Julia Farbok had been absent from the hoose in Belling- 
urn Square OTer a week when Mr. Farron brought home his wife 
kom Paris. 

She had never seen the lady, though expressing herself by 
Btter as perfectly satisfied with her father's choice, feeling con* 
ident that he never would choose unwisely. For Miss Julia 
?^Ron was singularly changed since the days of her proud, inso- 
nt beauty. A year of wild and desperate wandering on the out- 
Urts of madness had passed away, leaving her a woman with an 
lethre though sometimes erratic mind, and a strongly developed 
endency towards religion. 

For the first phase of her trouble society offered no relief. Even 
ler father's unwavering devotion and tenderness found no favor in 
ler sight. To wander like a restless spirit to and fro from room 
U>KK>m, or to throw her street dress on end hurry away frantically 
uther and thither in an endless and objectless walk, had been the 
^y outlets to her misery. Now she was one of a charitable body 
in whose actions she was intensely interested, and her whole life 
was a round of incessant labor for the poor and needy, whom she 
i^ided systematically by means of charity schools, Dorcas societies, 
toitei^omes, foundlings, etc. Her present absence from the city 
WIS owing to the foundation of an institution of thia nature in a 
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neighboring locality, of which she was the patroness and presUii^ 
genins. In the little note she left behind her, she said she mn^ 
claim exemption from the charge of violated politeness on tiw 
ground that it was a sacred dnty she pnrsned, with the interests of 
which she could allow no other claim to interfere. 

Miss Jane Wharton, her sister-spirit in these movements, had left 
the preparations for her sister's wedding in abeyance, and was co- 
operating with her in the noble work. They would have the pkafr 
ure of waiting on Mr. and Mrs. Farron on their return, and prior 
to their departure to visit some flourishing institutions of a like 
nature in the East, from which they hoped to gather plans for im- 
provements. 

Apparently this state of things in no wise displeased the net 
mistress of the Bellingham Square mansion, as immediately on 
leaving it her spirits had increased in vivacity, and she had takei 
possession of her new premises in high spirits. Her husband bad 
been younger in years, but his enjoyment of existence could scaree- 
ly ever have been keener than when he watched her flying from 
room to room, inspecting all the new and beautiful arrangementi 
made for her reception, and giving way to ecstasies of delight lad 
admiration. " For it is really the loveliest place in the whole wide 
world, this home of mine," she said ; '' and there is but one thkf 
wanting to make it perfect — a worthier mistress ;" and she cm» 
and threw herself down at his feet, as he sat in a great TorkiA 
chair, watching her with beaming eyes. 

Instantly the eyes were clouded, and the face that looked down 
into hers bitterly distressed. 

** This is a dreadful folly, Blanche," he said earnestly, " and I b^ 
and entreat that you give it up. You promised me, darling, ftod 
I trusted you : do not make me regret it I" 

" There — it is over now," she said, and rose again in his arms. 
" It was the place brought back the old feeling. I am not soflj 
to know that it is not entirely dead ; if it were I should doubt mysdt' 

The door opened as she spoke, and the colored man — ^the same 
who had been the hall-servant long ago — looked in, and hastilf 
withdrew again, apologmii|^. j 
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''Please, sir, I was lookiDg for Mrs. Farrou^H maid. There's a 
irl below from tlie milllDer's to ask her for some trimming." 
" I will attend to it myself,'' said Mrs. Farron, coming forward. 
She was a tall woman, with a magniGcent figure, and though 
itill very yoang, had a qaeenlike dignity of motion and manner that 
Impressed on^ with the idea of more advanced years. The servant 
drew back, as she passed by, with a slight tightening of the breath, 
for, as he described her, she ^' kind of took a man down when he 
looked at her." 

This was the day after her visit at the milliner's, and in refers 
eace to the bonnet she then ordered the message had come. 

" Will you tell the young person to come up here, Stephen ?^ 
ihesaid, after an instant's thought. '^I can tell her just what I 
want, and Ckudine might make some mistake." So changing her 
iuad, she returned into the room she was about to quit, and com- 
ing back to her husband's side, laid her hand on his shoulder and 
lAlgpered in his ear. He looked doubtful of the wisdom of her 
words apparently, but made no reply beyond a slight raising of 
the eyebrows. 

The messenger was a nimble one, for before Mrs. Farron could 
iftak again she stood in the doorway. A little woman, with a 
ibarp, inquiring face and undergrown figure — none other than 
Jenny Tod. 

'^From the milliner's about the lace you would send, and to ask 
bow it's to be put on," she remarked briefly, by way of intro- 
doction. 

Urs. Farron turned about slowly, and looked her full in the 
eyes, with a cold, quiet gaze; then, seeming to remember the mcs- 
ttge, said — 

'* Ah, yes — from Miss Tod, is it not ? Well, I chose rather to 
see you myself than trust to my maid, whose knowledge of English 
^ less perfect than mine. But please sit down while I send to her 
for the lac«, and then I will tell you about the way it is to be put 
on." 

She pointed to a chair, and the girl dropped into it without 
Once removing her eyes from her face. Mr. Farron shifted his 
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position in the great chair, and took op some papers fn»i.tiie>i|i 
table, to which he endeayored to draw bis wife's attention. 

" Presently," she said, and rang the bell. '' Do you live witfc^ 
Miss Tod ?" she asked, while waiting an answer. Her tone ww'^ t 
polite and not unkind, but neither warm nor interested — offered 
more as a remark than question ; but Jenny instantly replied — 

" I am her sister, you know." 

Then the lady said no more till the French girl appeared wAm 
the lace, when she sat down and minutely explained the maanvfl 
in which she desired it put on, and all the possiUe amu^emeati t| 
of it, to the attentive messenger — attentive to the face of the 
speaker far more than to the speaker's words, apparently, for fifon- 
it she never removed her eyes. Mrs. Farron seemed prarfectlj m- 
conscious of the scrutiny, and, finishing her directions, rose afl dit^ 
did so. The colored man again appeared in the doorway vitkl 
cards ; she took them from the tray and glanced at the namei. 

** Yes, certainly," she said ; and he stepped back to repeat Iks 9 
permission. 

" Mr. Albert Leland, Miss Alice Wharton, and Mrs. Wharton," 
she read aloud, for her husband's hearing, and the next instant tbe 
party entered. 

Jenny Tod drew back to let them pass by, and, dropping her 
parcel, stooped to pick it up as she did so, watching the meeting 
with upturned and questioning eyes. 

The elder lady and the gentleman advanced eagerly ; bot VSa 
Wharton's manner had not lost its yesterday's constraint S^ 
bowed and smiled, and strove to look gracions, bat eoon sonk hito * 
the background, leaving the conversation to her mother aiMl Mr. 
Leland. Jenny got her lace, and, still looking at the party sb^*' 
left behind, disappeared slowly at the tnm of the halL Mr. Farron \ 
rose and closed the door with a look of relief. 

*' I scarcely expected to see you in onr quiet city, Mr. Leland," 
he said. *^ I have a way of giving people localities in my own 
mind when I see them, and somehow I had billeted jot oa 
New York." 

'^ Where I belong,^ said Mt. Leland, langhlng, so as to diov 
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Aiog teeth ; " bo yon see yoar discernment was almost 
X. Yes, New York is really the only place in the United 
where one can be thoroughly at home who has ever been 
)pe. I am only staying here/' 

is yoor home, is it not ?" asked Mrs. Farron, looking to- 
liis promised bride ; " shall yon like to leave it ?'' 
im qoite willing to do as Mr. Leland decides/' said Alice, 
glancing towards the arbiter of her fate. '' If he did not 
Sew York, of course, it would have no attraction for me ; 
Iways lost and strange in so much life and bustle." 
Wharton interposed, smilmg, with her sweet placid face 
gnity— 

, yon know, it will be delightful I Alice is new to every 
ay ; she used to be quite a little anchorite, and we bless 
(land as her rescuer. I'm sure I think it the luckiest thing 
ible that she will be forced to take her place at the head of 
York establishment, and be driven into society. Such a 
s she had become, when our dear Albert brought her back 
rou can't imagine. I say brought her back, for truly she 
t to all interest in the worki or social existence. Yon 
f little nun I it does me good to see you forced into gayety 

Aike sighed, but catching a glance from her lover's eye, 
up and smiled beamingly. 

m very happy in being thought worth his trouble to change. 
ways glad to please him, and I'm sure will try to be as gay 
can wish me to be." 

3ely reciprocating this rather demonstrative allegiance, Mr. 
appeared to dismiss the subject with a slight cough, and 
to Mrs. Farron, entered into an earnest conversation, 
monopolized her attention, leaving her husband to conduct 
all-talk of Mrs. Wharton and the uneasy monosyllables of 
ghter into as cheerful a vein as possible, 
emember your daughter, Mrs. Leonard, and her husband, 
3nel, talked of travelling for a year or two. I never met 
•road, and supposed they had changed their plans. Was it so V 
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'' Yes ; they yielded to persuasion. We had been so doll foa^k 
year before their marriage, that it seemed really nnkind and aeUAl] 
to carry their gayety away when we needed it at home. So tkf '\ 
remained and began hoasekeeping at once. When Alice leaTttil y 
it will be dreadful, for Jane is so occupied in her charity worfc4 i 
and Annette's babies claim her attention. I shall have to becont i 
a lonely old woman, and nurse my cares and wrinkles." '^ 

'^ I think it mnst be a fairy-land— the society of Paris," bnto ii ^ 
Alice at this point ; " every one who has ever been there 8eeiDi4i| : 
come away enchanted — with each other." She looked towMM|E 
her lover and her hostess. Mrs. Farron was evidently being ktt 
prisoner in the conversation, and chafed at the restraint Tbfk 
yonng gentleman, however, seemed determmed that she should Mi 
break it, for, seemg that a panse had occurred in the general chii^ » 
he said, laughingly — 

'' I am going over old ground with Mrs. Farron, and I want 
to tell me the sequel to a little adventure I was happy enoog^ tt 
share." 

He spoke gayly, but had a meaning in his words evidently, fof 
the lady bit her lip qukkly, and lost color. 

liir. Farron looked up. 

'' I want to remember where those views are yon considered M 
fine," he said. '' Mrs. Wharton will be intoested in them as the 
probable route her daughter will take." 

** In the portfolio, you gave^Ill bring— ^nray donH move— I 
know exactly where to find them." She said this qoickly, and 
ried away lest she should be detained. 

Returning with the pictures, she placed herself between Mrs. 
Wharton and her husband, and opened the book on her knM 
Mr. Leiand came and stood beside her chaur, looking over h« 
shoulder at each picture, but not speaking. Alice, on the otitfT 
hand, seemed relieved of a strange dread, and joined gayly in the 
comments and auticipative projects.^ 

Mrs. Farron became gentle and winning as she found herself ad- 
dressed freely by the hitherto shy Alice ; her eyes aparkled and 
her cheeks glowed as she planned pleasant little jonmeys for hor^ 
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nd pointed out the (Stored beauties of scenes whose realities had 
defigbted her own eyes. Under this excitement her whole face 
changed ; the cold, prond qdet melted away like ice in the snnny 
apwmth of enthnsiaffln, her Yoice was clear and ringing, and she 
Ingfaed happily over merry remembrances, and clapped her hands 
ji diUd-Iike glee. 

'' Oh I I almost wish I were on the wing again, though I have 
m^ longed to home, and so rc{joiced to find it," she cried, joyoasly ; 
^bnt I most be at heart a rover, for the sight of these little 
ilmirhrw wanns me np so that I feel like grasping my staff and 
ieallqp«hell once more, and starting forth on the highways." 
•41' Her Imsband looked down npon the carpet, and seemed to con^ 
mkx its pattern narrowly. 

** Yon will soon become nsed to America and American living, 
and then this interest will pass away,'* he said, softly. '* Yon can- 
Wit expect to root oat the habits of a lifetime in a day, and here 
€Dd Paris are so totally unlike, you must learn to be content.^ 

Hot face changed, and became quiet and reserved once more. 
i< " Oh, yes," she said, in her usual measured way, as one who had 
not a perfect command of words. "That is to be hoped for. I 
fike this city — it is very beautiful — and I shall soon be accustomed 
la te quiet and absence of change." 

"I have been thinking," said Alice, slowly and thoughtfully, ''I 
have been thinking that I have seen Mrs. Farron before. I don't 
know how it was, but the recollection seemed to flash on me. Now 
it is gone." 
Mrs. Wharton shook her head. 

"A fitncy merely, a fancy, Alice," she said. '* Mrs. Farron was 
bom in Paris, and is here for the first time; yet really, now I think 
ef it, she is like some one I have seen — and yes — ^really there is a 
likeness, and quite a perplexing one." 

♦* To whom ?" asked Mr. Leland, speaking for the first time since 
he had taken up his position behind Mr. Farron's chair. 

" Ah, there it is — I cannot think — ^indeed I did not notice it 
ontil after Alice's suggestion, but there is quite an extraordinary 
likeness." 
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** To a picture, no doabt," said Mr. FarroD, interposing 
'' That often happens, I think. One sees a jHctore tiiat ieaTW 
impression on the mind, and then thej trace the likeness of il 
some face they meet, without remembering the subject, and 
confused hj it in consequence." 

''Yes, to be sure, that may be it,'' assented Mrs. 
slowly, and looking but half couTlnced. 

** We should b^ Mrs. Farron's pardon for so much 
personality," suggested Mr. Leland. Mrs. Farron was 
tracing out localities on the sketches, apparently only half 
sdous of the tone of conversation. 

'' I do, I am sure," said Alice, " and entirely withdraw my ukU* 
tion that I must have known her before. I hare lost the soddift 
likeness I discovered, and scarcely believe that it existed at tU.' 

** We are staying unconscionably long. Mrs. Farron must blMfe 
herself and her beautiful pictures that have held us captcxs,' ni 
Mrs. Wharton rose. 

Mr. Leland drew near his hostess, and said in a low tone— 

** I must see you again, and apologize for the annoyance I hm 
caused you. I was most unfortunate in my ailnsion to thai Mk 
meeting of ours." 

She drew back and stood beside h6r husband ; but stfll tfaen 
was a glance of entreaty that shot from her drooling ^elids al 
met his fixed gaze. 

It seemed to put him in better humor — ^he smiled, and bowd, 
and talked himself and friends out into the hall, and with mioj « 
ceremonies of leave-taking on the part of Mrs. Wharton, who wai 
bent on cultivating the family, they departed. In the room thej 
had left husband and wife side by side. 

*^ Ton task yourself too far, Blanche," said he, looking at her 
earnestly and compassionately; ''a mere word, meaningless, except 
so far as your actions indorse it, sets you trembling and tingling 
in every nerve." 

" No, it is that miserable, wretched, deluded girl — she breaks 
my heart to look at her." 

^^ I dislike that lover of hers — ^let us see no more of him than we 
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h Iielp. Hk manner is silly to impertinence when he addresses 
a. YHiere did joa learn to know him so well ?" 
Mrs. Farron spoke anxiomly and with some confiuion — 
** Ob, it was a raiDing night — a chance meeting — and he will 
nmt upon it to mj annoyance. I beg that yon will help me to 
F«id bim in every way possibly." 

'^ It will scarcely need more than yonr own will to do that. He 
01 be married soon to that foolish girl, who has made an idol of 
fm because she baa a fortune to bestow. We will not be likely 
» meet often." 

** Oh, I bope not — I trust not. It is very silly to confess it, bnt 
» distresses me beyond endurance ; and I never will meet bun 
fW, if I can prevent it." 

She paced the floor in great excitement for a moment or two, 
Hd chafed at herself for giving way to it at the same time. Snd- 
kiily she paused by the door. There, on the rich carpet, by the 
foot of a chair, lay a little wristband made of black velvet, 
trimmed with a narrow kce ; the button that had fastened it had 
IpUen off, and it had dropped from the arm of the little milliner 
lien she had stooped to pick up her parcel Instantly the lady 
eu^ht it up, and, strange to say, pressed it to her lips. Standing 
vith face turned from ber husband, she held it to her mouth and 
Imast, and wept over it as if it were something sacred. He came 
near, laid his hand upon ber shoulder — 

"We had better have stayed in Paris, Blanche," he said. 

"Oh, no," she answered, quickly ; " it is right and proper that 
I should meet what lies before me. I was skulking there like a 
eoward ; and I am a coward still, I fear." 

"You are my own dear wife," he said, fondly and caressingly. 

She put the ribbon in her bosom, and turned and laid her head 
ipoa his breast. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A SPECTRE FROM THE PAST. 

As Mr. Oeorge Campbell sat in his office the day after kh 
yisit to Mr. Richard Tracj, the <Bame agreeably-disposed sermt- 
man that opened the door for him stood in his presence, with Ml 
enyelope in his hand bearing the lawyer's directions. 

** Yon are to read this, sir, if yon'U be so kind, and let me fatff 
the answer," said this person. '* My name is James Kennedy, M 
Fm the man you saw at Mr. Tracy's." 

*^ Oh, I remember you, of course ; but I can't conceiye nW 
Mr. Tracy desires to write, when I am to see him this eveniog.'' 

" But you know, sir, I told you he would be glad of the Kttfc 
worry yon left him — about tjie boy — you'll remember. Why, ar, 
he's been in a sort of dismal clover ever since, and this is aboit 
the same thmg." 

Mr. Oeorge tore off the cover and read. The man was riglrt': 
Mr. Tracy was afiraid that he had allowed some of the partieidM 
to escape his attention — '' Did the boy leave Mr. Campbell's ett* 
ploy secretly? or, was there at present any trace existing of Hi 
whereabouts ?" Then came a P. S., to say that Mr. Tracy nwit 
excuse himself from that evening's engagement, being totally tt* 
able to meet society in his present state of mind, the dreadfid lofl 
of his dear boy so lately revived, etc. Mr. Campbell kxdnd 
askance at the waiting messenger over the top of the note — 

** Now, what does this gentleman mean ?" he asked. " MaioBg 
an appointment, and deliberately breaking it, is rather a queer kind 
of business, I think." 

" Well now, sir," asked James Kennedy, candidly, " what woaB 
you expect from such a gentleman but that kind of doings ? Poor 
man, he has had his own troubles, and I'm sorry for him; batbe^ 
had them so long that he makes comforts of them, and witt^ 
would become of him if he was suddenly freed from them all, no 
one can tell. You see, sir, a gentleman in deep grief is oat d 
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kce at a party; bat if yoa have a mind to do him a good tarn, 
ite only a word or two, and let him come to yoa for the rest of 
Jast seeing and talking to you will do him good, particularly 
[len he thinks he is pleasing himself in doing it." 

Mr. Campbell drew near his writing-table, and began, '' Dear sir," 
Lea paased, and looked at the man who stood expectant and in- 
treBted beside him. *' Yoa seem to understand hun thoroughly," 
e said. ** Now, why can't yoa do something to keep his mind 
fQsj, or bring it above brooding over old sores ?" 

**8o you may say, sir," replied James, readily; " bat that is one 
hiDg and doing is another. Why, if I was to go down on my 
aiees to him, I couldn't drive him oat of his own coarse, just be- 
ivose he knows I know him ; but for any reasonably strange per- 
lOQwho seems to have no objection what they say, it's quite another 

ilttOff." 

"Well, well, I'm sorry for him — and I like the stock he comes 
of; that's enough for me. I'll say a word or two as you suggest, 
ind let hun come to me for the rest. By the by, did he ever have 
M7 talk with that policeman, Fry 7 He struck me as being on 
the ilert ; and» in fact, before I had well made up my mind how to 
iitate Bob Tod's case to the police-judge, he was there taking notes 
of the whole matter. He seemed to have something the same 
ideas about the men Bob saw, though where they went to was 
iBore than he could say. They disappeared, he said, ^^ as if the 
earth had swallowed them." 

"Don't speak of him at all, sir. My brother was the comrade 
of him who took charge of the house where the trouble was, and 
he charged him not to mention his name to the old gentleman on 
tty account, for a particular reason he had." 

"Then I'll close this at the word, and sign myself ready to see 
Um at his own convenience ; and, James, if you can get the poor 
Mnl to take a pen in his hand and scrawl a word or two to his 
poor aunt at Hemlock Lodge, it will be Christian charity, and 
^ven will reward you." 

. James shook his head despairingly, and departed with the few 
Words that Mr. George had vouchsafed to write ; and it being now 

13 
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near his osnal hour for leaving his office, that gentleman rose am! 
took a torn np and down before putting on his hat and leaviog 
things in charge of his clerks. 

As he reached the door of gronnd glass that Jed into the onter 
office, he becanie aware of a shadowy form pressing against it 
violently, and in the next instant Kitty Donahne burst into the 
room, pale and excited, almost beyond the power of speech. 

" Sure, Mr. George, she's dying like her poor angel of a sister,'* 
roared she, at length, after various ineffectual gasps. "TVotb, 
we'^'e beginning our black days agin, and sorra' a thing there is in 
the world but trouble for thim that's bom to it I** 

Mr. George stood still, and stared blankly for some xnomeDts tt 
this obstreperous mourner ; but suddenly laying violent hands opoo 
her, he demanded that she should speal^ out, and not stand roannf^ 
and howling in a manner calculated to drive a man out of hv 



Thus adjured, she took heart to compose herself snffidentlyto 
say that Miss Debby had returned from drinking tea with her 
cousins in unusual spirits the night before; that she had got np bo* 
times "in regard of a little divarsion of sewing" she had before 
her — ^for Kitty, though dreadfully overcome, was still too mindW 
of the family honor to betray the secret of the business. There 
was no one but herself in the house, except, indeed, little Jamf 
Tod, who had gone up to her room for a nap, to sleep off ^ 
headache. Miss Tod was out, so was the old lady; and Eiitty her- 
self was making the market for the family ^ner. How the acci- 
dent happened was more than any one could tell, but " all of ft 
suddint Jenny heard a wild scrache, and flying to the head of the 
stair, saw Miss Debby stretched in the lower hall, wid a face tf 
white as a sheet, and as stiff as a corpse, and no more sinse in her 
nor if she was a board." The hall-door was open, Kitty said; hot 
who could have been there no one knew, or whether Miss Debby, 
feeling faint, had set it open for air. " All that's lift of her no^ 
is a wild faver, and sich ravings as would break a heart of stoB6 
to listen to; and she's naming you, sir, and the doctor bid nz fetch 
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[n heaven'B name, woman/' cried the distracted Mr. George, 
a sense of going demented strong npon him, ** when did this 
)en ? — w«A it this afternoon she fell down senseless, or was it 
erday — no, it couldn't have been yesterday, for I saw her last 
t. Speak np and tell me, if you have a voice in your throat." 
Och, Mr. George, it's a wonder I have a heart in me body wid 
trouble I've seen. Yes, yes, it was to-day, of coorse, and here 
\ laving her; but nobody knowed the way but mesilf; and sure 
don't know who comes or who goes, so she can't miss me, poor 

Ill go with you at once and see her," cried Mr. George, m his 

tement totally disregarding the position of appearing in the 

)t8 as Kitty's escort and gallant. ** Why, in mercy's name, 

d these women never consent to do as other people do, and 

I their chances of life and health rationally, instead of reeking 

oddenly in deliriums and such like." 

^t though Mr. George appeared angry, he was in reality ter- 

f grieved, and followed his stalwart conductress on a keen trot, 

oolike her own native pace. 

etween his office and the home of the Tod family not one word 

exchanged between them ; but reaching the front hall and 
ling the door, Kitty burst out into tearful inquiry, in stento- 
strength of voice — 
Orra, how is she now 7" she cried. ** Here's Mr. George, her 

cousin, and it's him should be near her, to take her dying 
is." 

his hopeless outbreak she closed in violent sobbing ; and Miss 
r appearing at the sound, took her gently by the arm, and 
re to quiet her. 

Kitty, you must be still," she said at length, authoritatively ; 
vrill make Miss Debby worse instead of better if she hears 
* voice in such a scream. Mr. Campbell, the doctor says Miss 
by has received a terrible shock of some nature, and we can- 
define its cause. She is quieter now, and we think it would 
Mr good to see you." 
odding in reply, Mr. George followed her up-6tair8^ and to hia 
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astonishment foond Miss Debbj seated In an easy-chair, it heing 
impossible to prevail on her to lie down, so great was her tenor 
of some inexplicable phantom she bad conjored op. If erer a hh 
man fiace expressed fear and trouble it was her poor, pale comh 
tenance, as it lay white and contracted in every mnscle from tlie 
efiTect of fright. 

" Why, poor darling that yon are," siud Mr. George, tenderly, 
and really not without tears, " what in the world has come orer 
yon, to put you in this way ? Yon seemed so like the good (M 
time last, night that we were all in high spirits about you, and hen 
you are, to-day, worse than ever." 

His cousin recognized him, it was plain to see, and she made n 
effort to sit upright and speak, but her strength was not eqimlto 
her wish, and she sank back again, motioning with her hand to* 
wards him, as if to detain him neur her. 

Close beside her st'ood Jenny, watchful, and ready to smooA 
her pillow and cool her head. That she was now in a bmuDg 
fever, her strange color and the sharp brilliance of her eyes indi- 
cated; but the little nurse assured Mr. Oeorge that she was naA 
better and calmer than she had been at first; and added that, if dM 
had not been very ill, they would not have sent for him. 

** I'm glad to have come, and if I had not been sent for I shodd 
have blamed you all very much," said Mr. George. ** But nowtd 
me what you know about this. Kitty says you were the onlyott 
who was in the house when it occurred." 

" I was lying down with a headache," said Jenny, watching M* 
Debby's face closely, to see how for she followed what was being 
said. ** My room is on the third floor, and the door was closed, 
but I think I heard the door-bell ring once, twice, three times-- 
each time more distinctly." 

Here Jenny paused suddenly, for Miss Debby's hand, with a great 
effort, was raised and placed upon her mouth, and, strugglii^ ^P 
into a sitting posture, the sick woman cried out, " No, do— J*'* 
don't know what it was — ^you are all wrong, all wrong." 

Then she fell back again, and feebly shook her head to nto •* 
that might be said by any one on the subject. 
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'^This is most extraordinary,'' said Mr. George, speaking to Mar- 
!iret Tod. ^* She is too weak to speak intelligibly, and yet she is 
soming with fever. See, she is writhing as if in pain. She has fallen 
» as to hurt her spine — that's it, depend upon it — and you have 
bad a stapid ass of a doctor who calls it hysterics, and gives her 
qoieting drops." 

" Oh, no, sir,'' returned Margaret, quickly, " the doctor is the 
ttme who waited on Miss Norah, and he knew both the kdies 
well He said he must soothe her startled nerves before he was 
able to do any thing, or decide any thing about the case." 

Mr. George drew a chair close beside his cousm, and, sitting 
bimself down, leant his chin upon his cane, and looked steadily on 
the durpet. Kitty came in and looked hopelessly and tearfully on 
ber poor mistress; then went out again, evidently struggling against 
an outburst of despair. Mrs. Tod succeeded her on tiptoe, and 
wbigpered her inquiries and lamentations into her eldest daughter's 
^f who answered inaudibly. Meantime Jenny Tod moved about 
noiselessly, and busied herself in little arrangements that brought 
ber nearer and nearer to Mr. George's side. At length she touched 
bun lightly on the arm. Thinking it accidental, he moved aside 
withoot looking up, and presently she touched him again. Then 
be raised his head and caught her eye. She stood directly behind 
Miss Debby and out of range of her mother or sister's sight, and 
Diotioned slowly with her lips. Amazed and somewhat discon- 
certed, he rose up, still watching her. 

Hiss Debby instantly became conscious of his movements, and 
P*rt out her hand, saying, in the same weak way — " Stay, George; 



I Want 



you near me. 



n 



But the little woman's lips and eyes urged him to go. Irreso- 
^Wy he looked from the one to the other, when the elder Miss 
Tod came to his assistance. 

"Miss Debby," she said, soothingly, "we cannot keep Mr. 
3eorge here all the tune ; and the doctor says when you take 
^fe draught you must lie down and try to sleep. If you could 
^^y rest quiet a little while, there would be no trouble in getting 
^^^ well again." 
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" Yes, Debbj ; I'll be back presently," urged Mr. (Jeoigc^ 
somewhat at random. '^ I forgot that it was so near tea-time ; 
and the girls and their mother will be anxioas to hear how yoo^ 
doing. I'll come in again during the evening — and good-by, and 
God bless yoa, till then." 

So, without taking the trouble to think of the absurdity of sqh 
posing his wife and girls anxious about an illness of which thef 
had beard nothing, the confused gentleman backed himself oat on 
the landing, still under the influence of Jenny's mysterious eyes. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

JENNY. 



Finding himself there alone, he suddenly took thought of wbat 
might be the nature of her signals ; and, seeing no solution befon 
him, was fain to go softly down-stairs with laborious caution, and 
a generally dazed condition of mind. Keaching the door, bo 
fumbled around the hat-rack in the dim, unlighted vestibule, and 
started to find his hand grasped firmly and his head drawn down- 
ward by the grasp of Jenny Tod. 

*' I want to speak to you," said this strange little person ; '^Aod 
if you wait at the comer 1^11 jom you there." 

As a general rule, Mr. George was a man impatient of aB 
underhand work or plotting ; but as he had always looked opoB 
his relations as modern Sphinxes, this new idea struck him as onlf 
another aspect of the insolvable riddle they were fated to be. S0| 
with a half intelligible affirmative, he hurried out, and, reaching 
the designated locality, stood still under a lamp, awaiting Jermf^ 
appearance. She came almost immediately, having only paused to 
put on a scarf and hood, and, without the least particle of parlef 
or introduction, entered on her mission : 

" If you want to know why your cousin was frightened, Mr* 
Campbell, I will tell you. There was a man came here— I *^ 
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!rom my iip{)er window when I went to close out the snn ; he 
i watching the house, and at last crossed over. It was he who 
g the bell ; and Miss Debbf, thinking me asleep, answered it. 
hadn't time to speak to her more than a dozen words when I 
ird her cry out ; and when I went down, the door stood wide 
jn, and he was gone." 

Kr. George felt his hair ^aduallj rising on end, and a cold 
:spiration breaking out oyer his forehead. 
"Are you telling the truth?" he gasped, with a quick suspicion 
shiflg on his mind of his companion's sanity. *^ Is it your habit 
go any way wrong in your head, my young friend ?'' 
Jenny laughed a short, sharp laugh : 

"Why ? — because I'm short and lame ? Is that the reason you 
38tioB mj truth and reason ? For shame, so* I I'm trying to 
e yoa a clue to joor relation's trouble, and you take me for a 
)at." 

"I beg your pardon, I'm sure. This is a queer business, and a 
n may be excused for a little confusion of words and ideas. 
tu see, I have always looked on my family and belongings as 
pectable people; and to be suddenly told that they are in 
gne with vagrants takes the breath from me." 
" No, n0 ; you are too quick in your conclusions. I believe this 
1^ to be a wretch that Miss Debby fears, because he is in her 
wrer, and she dreads the necessity of bringing him to justice. I 
ieve he did a terrible deed once, which Miss Debby more than 
ipects, yet dreads to believe, and that he knows h^ nature and 
ys upon it" 

"Hold on, young woman, where you. are — ^if you go further 
a'U take away my power to follow you, and leave me without a 
' to my name. Who did a black deed, in heaven's name ? and 
w in all the crooked ways of fortune did my Cousin Debby fall 
with him ?" 

-That's more than I can tell you. I have always had my own 
'Qghts, but I have no right to tell them. There is a man — a 
•ked, evil wretch — with crime and degradation stamped in every 
^re, and he has the power to torment your cousin, as his pres- 
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ence proved to-day. She will never give him up to justice, and her 
only hope of deliverance lies in you; for this I have told you what 
I have. Nothing would tempt me to break faith with her; bot 
I'm under no promise, and I come to you because I know no cm 
else to go to." 

" I'm beholden to you," said Mr. George, still confusedly, and 
standing with his hat off, the better to rub up his damp hair, which 
he was ruffling all over his head in his excitement. 

" I'll try to think over what you're kind enough to petrifj me 
with; and if I can make any sense out of it or out of myself, pe^ 
haps I may be able to help my unfortunate cousin. What kind 
of—" 

" There, then — quick — look — there, he darts round the comer— 
that's him — run for your life — ^lay hold of him — run—" With 
these broken exclamations, delivered in a shrill scream, Jeonj in- 
terrupted him, and pointing out ahead of them, pushed and drore 
Mr. George before her, in the effort to start a pursuit of some un- 
known object. 

" Where, what, which ? Who do you mean ? Speak, yofl 
young witch that you are I Speak !" cried Mr. George in r^ly» 
turning round and round. 

*' Oh, stupid I stupid I" exclaimed Jenny, angrily ; " he passed 
you by, and looked in your face, and you never saw hun. You 
lost a chance, and a good one — and I believe that he knew yon, 
from the way he fixed you with his eyes." 

" Well, by this and by that, I don't wonder the poor giri yonder 
is queer, living in a houseful of the like of you. If I'd stay another 
half-hour with you, I'd be mad myself as a March hare. As truo 
as I'm a living man, I believe you're in league with the evil one. 
Not a soul went by us that I could see, and yet you set off a hue 
and cry, and startle me so that I can't tell which end I'm standing 
on now." 

" Then go home and get your thoughts about you," remariea 
Jenny, coolly. " Some people have to turn their wits round every 
new idea before it gives them a definite impression, and you'd hot- 
ter take time to understand what I've told you. Only be sure of 
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ibis, that I lore Miss Debbj and mean to serre her — and I know 
no one else to go to, or I wouldn't go to you.'' 

With this parting charge, Jenny tightened the scarf about her 
nd ran home ; and Mr. George, after looking after her till she 
disappeared in her own doorway, shook his head again and again, 
<uid went on his way, still wagging it in a most unsatisfactory 
Buumer. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Krrrr's entertainment. 



Mbs. Phil Booket, formerly Miss Mary Brady, came in great 
state to make an evening visit to the kitchen of the Tod family, 
^ night after Miss Debby had fallen so suddenly ill. The visit 
was not positively expected ; but Mrs. Tod herself, after meeting 
W at old Christy's funeral, had extended a cordial invitation to 
W ; and Mary, nothing loth, had remarked to her lord — " What 
^0 you think, Phil, if we'd go up and see Kitty a bit ? The poor 
crayture's lonely of a night, after slaving away for dear life all 
3ay» 

Hr. Booney, not b^g, as a general thing, much inclined to en- 
^Onter strange society, replied in effect that he'd rather stand up 
^ his neck in a bog dot go and sit forhinst yon crippled crayture 
i<l the big eyes, that had always met him in the door whenever 
>8 fate had led him in that direction. 

** Och, but yer bad off wid yer delicate notions ! What hurt 
OQld she do ye, I'd like to know. We can't all be bom straight 
^ handsome, so we can't. Put on a clean shirt, and make yer- 
-If dacint, so that I won't be disgraced by the look of ye, and 
^me along." 

Mr. Rooney hereupon gave up his personal objections, and suc- 
^mbed, as an amiable husband should. Thus it turned out that 
^ey both presented themselves, after early tea-time, clad in their 
^t, and much flushed with the exciting uatviir^ of W^ QK!K2m<;^\k« 

13* 
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Mr. Roonej laid his hand timidly on the bell, nnder stroi^ ap* 
prehension of Jenny's eyes ; but Mrs. Tod herself opened the door, 
and being a woman of a strongly developed social torn, and gen- 
erally much oppressed by the genteel restraint placed on her hy 
her daughter, she welcomed the visitors with cheerful warmth, and 
conducted them down to the basement with much hospitable de> 
monstration. " For to tell you the truth," she remarked, **it's the 
only comfortable place in the house. The parlors is chuck full of 
bonnet-fixins, and it^s ruther coolish after the rain to-day. There's 
a spark of fire down here in the chimbley, where Kitty's been a 
doing a little ironing, and things is kind of cheerful.'' 

It was evident from a first glance at Kitty that she was not 
comprehended in the summary of cheerful things ; her countenance 
expressed settled gloom and determined melancholy, that not even 
her greeting to her guests could entirely dispel. 

" Ye look poorly, Kitty woman," remarked. Mr. Rooney sjwr 
pathetically. " What's wrong with ye, any way ?" 

"We're all wrong, Phil," Kitty answered, with mcreasing 
trouble. " Sure, Miss Debby was tuck bad wid screeching and 
working like a body in a fit yesterday, and it brings back the onld 
tunes to me, and sets me grieving and worrying till I hardly know 
what ails me." 

"Now, I tell Kitty," interposed Mrs. Tod at this point, "says 
I, Kitty, what's the use of gitting into such a stew about er&J 
thing ? ' Folks is often took jest so, and they soon come roood 
agin, and git all right. Why, I had a sister that the leastest 
touch would upset, and she'd fall to screaming if you'd come h^ 
hind her suddint, any time." 

" An' who come behind Miss Debby ?" inquired Mary, with 
interest and surprise. "Ye talk as if some trouble had befeD 
her." 

" Och, niver a one of me knows at all," said Kitty, shaking her 
head. " She was in a terrible way yesterday, and through the 
night she couldn't close her eyes to rest ; but to-day she's soid<) 
way feeling better, and is up working in her own room. Troth, J^ 
may weH stare, Mary Btady , W\. \\?^ lt\sX\i I'm. telling ye. ^^ 
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irorkii^ away in her own room, and ye can't prevail wid her to 
>ot it oat of her hands.'' 

"My girls, Margaret and Jenny^ is both a setting by her, and 
hey say she's better with something to occupy her mind. I 'spose 
be is ; but it never would be my way — that's one thing sure. 
^ttf, stir up the fire, will you, and set on the kittle ; and, Miss 
'^oney, jest lay off yer bonnet as soon as yer rested." 

"Och, Kitty, I'm sorry for ye, but ye know ye'vo a way of tak- 
% trouble before it comes. Thank ye, ma'am ; I'll jist put it 
5WH beside me on the table. Phil, don't be troubling her wid 
Jrhat; lave it under yer chair, where itMl be handy to yer hand 
hen yer going away." 

*'Miss Debby's cousin, Mr. George Campbell, has been here 
iree times to-day, and the young ladies is most attentive," said 
[ni. Tod, with conscious pride in the connection. "They couldn't 
i more devoted if she was a princess, I'm sure. Oh 1 it's a good 
ling to have fine friends, I tell you." 

^^ Miss Debby hersilf is aiquil to the best of thim — it's no conde- 
iension in life on their parts ; sure if it comes to that, it's her should 
) the one to put on airs. Sorra a one that saw her oust would 
flave what she's come to now, working like a common milliner." 
In no wise offended at this slighting mention of her daughters' 
aft, Mrs. Tod encouraged the retrospect into which Kitty was 
Ding, being assured from experience that it would soothe her 
ffled spirits, and bring her back to the present with a better 
iid to meet its troubles. So Kitty went backwards into past 
^hine, and grew eloquent over bygone happiness. She gave her 
^ers a general summary of the superiority of Irish life in any 
&se, and the unapproachable glory and delight of the existence 
the gentry. Then she came down to personalities, and sketched, 
'h a few word-strokes, the first blush of Miss Debby's girlish 
inty. 

" She was like a young rose wid the light shining in its dew, and 
i laugh of her was like a silver bell ; but, oh I Miss Norah was 
5 beauty of the county, and the gentlemen were all raving dis- 
ict^ about her," 
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'' It's a woud^ she niver tack up wid one of thim/' saggestod 
Mrs. Rooney, proud of her own prowess in that respect. But 
Kitty was carried on the wings of her theme above Tulgar sar- 
mises, so she told how they had gone in their own carriage to their 
first ball, and how Miss Norah had " led off wid the sou of a lord," 
and how Miss Debby wore '' raal guns that had belonged to her 
great-grandmother before her." Then her Yoice fell from its tri* 
umphant pitch, and she sighed deeply, and shook her head. 

" It was all trouble, black trouble, druv thim to Ameriky," she 
said ; '' but sure, they can look back and remimber thim times, 
and it's more nor the best of the Americans can do, any way.'' 

With this closing comfort, Kitty's spirits rose. 9be hnddkd 
away the ironing things and drew the tea for a modest evemng en- 
tertainment. Mrs. Tod, not to be behindhand in friendly feeliDgi 
spread out on the table a plate of cakes and some stewed fruit tf 
accompaniments, with the additional viands of crackers and cheese. 
When these preparations were concluded, and Kitty had produeed 
a small bottle of spirits for Phil's private delectation, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rooney, who had remained placidly unconscious of their progress, 
inspecting the flies on the ceiling, were enjoined by Kitty to " d»* 
up their chairs and fall to." At this invitation they evinced sotne ' 
surprise, and said that " sure they didn't come to be a trouble ; and 
if Mrs. Tod was going to put herself out in this way, they'd nefsr 
look near the place at all at all." Relenting under further pressiflgi 
they declared it was a great treat entirely, and they hadn't looked 
for the like ; after which they " fell to" with vigor, and enjoyed 
every thing to the highest degree. 

"Och, Kitty, do ye know where I was yesterday?" said M* 
Rooney, after a pause devoted to refreshments, and genteelly sip* 
ping her tea from her cup, rather than be reduced to pouring it out 
to cool vulgarly in her saucer. " Well, I'll tell ye : I hadn't IftW 
eyes on one of the ladies for months, and thinks I to myself, I'll tak® 
little Phil by the hand and go up the length, for Mrs. Wharton wftS 
always highly-pleased to see little Phil. Well, what do ye tbiok 
the cook tould me ? It jist tuck the breath out of me body* 
Miss Alice is to be married in a few weeks to a youi^ gentkiB^ 
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UMd Laylaod, and, saji Biddj, sajs she, ' Te nirer saw loTe till 
)v. She's Jist dying about him, and they're all giggling at her 
)hint her back, and make the greatest sport of the way she goes 
iJ Ochy woold ye belave that she coold come to the like ?" 
"Troth wonld I, for I saw it wid me own eyes. They're mak- 
^ op the finery for her npHStairs, and sometimes I open the door 
rth^n. It Just makes me wake to look at sich doings, for well I 
m what they'll bring her to. As tme as yer there, sheUl me 
e day she tnck np wid yon lad." 

"And she was so bitter agin her sister for marrying the colonel, 
e wint ronnd in her black dress like a ghost, at the wedding, 
i nothing conkl make her look np or smile. I niyer expected to 
) her in sich a way on her own acoonnt." 
"It's a new notion, I bear, and iviry one's wondering at it 
ts as uz." 

Hereopon Mr. Rooney rentnred to break from Mrs. Tod, who, 
ding him passive in her hands, had talked to him without inter- 
Kion on the snliject of the court they had lived in, and the 
"eet where they now dwelt, the comparative merits of neighbor- 
ods, and the inddents of the place. Not being vitally interested 
rither locality, he bad preserved a discreet silence, and attended, 
th a meek downcastness of the eyes, to all she said ; but now he 
Bsidered a young lady attacked for whom he had conceived a 
irairic regard, and hastening to the rescue, he declared roundly 
^ Kitty talked like an old maid, and a bitter one at that. 
''And as for you, Molly, a body'd think yer own nose was held 
tile grindstone, by the way ye talk. What would ail the swate 
nog lady, that ye'd think her wrong in getting married ? Sure 
what ye all try for, and whin ye fail ye turn round and throw 
nes at thim that win." 

''Hould yer tongue, Phil, ye gander; ye don't know what yer spak- 
: about. Kitty, did ye know how the match was brought aboat ?" 
''I niver heard a word of it, till she came wid the young man to 
ler her bonnet." 

"Tell us, Mnu Booney, if you please," urged Mrs. Tod, eager 
the news. 
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" Well, it was the cook tould me, and she says they met tk 
young man at the Cape, where they were airly in the season, oo 
account of the old lady's taking wake. WeU) there's someiMag 
about the bathing that cook couldn't make plain to me^ bat she bsjs 
ye go walking into the water jest as bould as ye plase, and the bif 
waves come up over ye all so fierce, and you not a bit mismovied 
by it. But it seems that Miss Alice was timid4ike) and didn't 
like to go, only the doctor ordered it; and one day what they caU 
the surf broke over her, and carried her out wid it intil the sea, wUtt 
me bould young man, Mr. Layland, was standing near, and he ooto 
after her and brings her back in his arms as brave as yer plase, viA 
she not knowing a ha'pworth, but intirely insinsible from fright" 

" Why, but they give her a sup of warm whiskey ?" «ried Mr. 
Booney, much interested in his wife's recital 

'^ The likes of thim don't know whiskey by the name, but tiief 
have the ilegantest of Frinch brandy, and they brought her tow 
that, ye must know«" 

'' Well, well, I'm glad of ihat," murmured her husband, feelm^- 
ly. Mrs. Boonej" continued: 

''Ye must know. Miss Alice has more money nor tiie rist of 
thim, being left a fortune by her grandmother, Biter which she was 
christened. So she was in a great way to know all about her 
presarver, as she called him ; and somebody tould her he was rftj 
poor — ^that some rich relation that had brought him up had tnroad 
agin him, and left him wid a penny, as ye may say. The co(A 
tould me in confidence, that after that she as good as oiSi^ed b^ 
self to him, to the surprise of the whole family, who can't nDde^ 
stand the turn she's tuck so suddint.'^ 

*^ Faith it's a qaare turn, and one that I bet shell me beto 
she comes to the ind of it," said Kitty, oracularly — " to tie h«rse!f 
for life to a man that she knows nothing about, because he tuck 
her out of the water, whin any dacint crayture would have done 
the very same for her, so they would." 

" The family all have a quare touch. Do ye mind what I tonU 
ye oust about the cousin that Mrs. Wharton was so fond off 
WeU, the same thing folUes thim all — they'd give up their lives 1st 
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OM bitcjr. MIm Noiito wm JomI m ImuI iibout ilio colon«l» 
Ml wfM ]K)or MiNM Noll ihMt dhnV* 

Qfft ftt (ilk monent tbn kltcli<*n-4(H)r flow ofH^n, umi llitln 
ny, 6*t«ltlnK lu^ ho^ ^'ff » PKt hoblilcMl brinkly up ilio biick- 
pN, ttfid nAmtmi ran out of ilw ynrd abovin 
' WImi iir« jrott afUr, Jemiy ?" cried Mm, Tod, rurinltiK qult^kly 
ibi foot of i\m Mifiir, and looklti|( nfUtr lutr \ hni i\w Kirl wiim 
B0, «nd KAT9 tittok tto r(i|)ly. '' Wlmt mn \m iho mniior with 
mjrr Mild bor mother, nnxlouNly, r0turrdii|( to thn tntilii. 
fhit'K tb« ftoeond timn Mhe'n ditNhod olT ; mid Nim dlilu't toll mo 
If, dtbur/' 

H<rr« Nh« in buck Af(iiln now/' Mttld Kitty } nnd, truo unouKh, 
My retumiNl, thonffh mmth moro Niowly thiut Mho \\mI i^nm, 
'^Kow, wbiit WM It, Jenny, tliAt took you off In Nuch » mmter V' 
|vM her motbitr. '* I n»w you nturt onnt before, tmt forgot to 
c;ott about H/' 

''Nr)tbit% nothing, nothing/' anNwere<l Jenny, unMiitiNfnctorlly { 
od being nothing, I enme biujk- -<lon't you m) V* 
"I Nee that you are full of ytmr notuteuMe, and nobody vAn get 
rthtog out of you when — '' 

^'Tbere'e tioibing to be got/' lntiirruf>ted Jenny, anil laughed, 
ib« rephiced her hood on the wooden \Ann behind the door. 
In, ftooney, bcnr do you do 1 and bowV Mr. ttooney 7 My 
thff didn't glre me time to Mpeak to you at llrMt, or I Mhmdd 
f9 been more iK)llte. Oh, ifrey don't get up to go, or 1 ehall 
Dk you objeet to my eodety I'' 

fUi being really and deddedly Mr. Ilooney'e Mtaie of mind, be 
do m effi^rt to dUgulee the truth, but Mto<Nl up determinedly, 
I Irowed hh< iMsllef that It woe late en(Migh for ti}f^rf\HHly to fie 
ning their ftam homewardi<, which wom eertalnly wliere be 
iht to go. 

h 3mmfn errath$ ehane broke up K Itty^M entertainmefit ; ami 
iHirty being at an et»d, that female'i< df«i«|Kmdenoy rettfme<l with 
•Wdd violenee, mo that Nhe remarkwl to Mm, Tod, after eeeing 
I party out*-'' The llkee of me hae tut right to be making merry, 
ttti bare enough on me lieart to weigh me down Into tb# 
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grave ; for if Miss Debby comes to any trouble, it's as sore i 
we're talking, Fll never live a day after her." 

Bat Mrs. Tod considered this in the light of mere senttmen 
and made a cheerful rejoinder, to the effect that, if Eatty wait< 
till then, she would live to a good old age, for Miss Debby wod 
soon be all right again, and laugh at them for their fears. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

LILT Campbell's bit of fun. 



Mr. Geoboe Campbell, after bis cousin's illness, became so dif 
ferent a man that his family scarcely recognized in him their forma 
parent. He was quick, nervous, anxious, and restless : started up 
if spoken to suddenly, or sometimes fell into such deep thougbi aa 
to fail hearing when he was addressed by his daughters. Then be 
was full of an odd sort of business that took hun into all the strai^ 
nooks and comers of the city, and kept him away from his hoine 
at meal-time, to the great discomfiture of his wife, whose only 
regularity of habit consisted in her never-failing presence at tte 
table. This lasting for some time, that lady was startled ont of 
her general quietude to the extent of mentioning the fact to ber 
daughters. 

" Do you know why your father stays away from dinner, and 
comes so late to tea 7" she asked of Kose. " It is dreadful to see 
things spoilt by waiting, and I have made up my mind to ask him 
if he doesn't mean to come any more; and then we needn't wait, bat 
have things comfortable." 

" I think it must be business," said Rose, meditatively; "that is, 
it certainly cannot be pleasure, or he would look as if he enjoyed 
it more than he does." 

" There^s a policeman in it, and a queer-looking girl with « 
crooked spine and splendid eyes," said Lily, looking up from » 
book She had been readiujg. 
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Mrs. Oeorge considered both these propositions of an over- 
rhelming nature, and looked feebly from one to the other with a 
lelpless stare. 

Her second daughter's sense of duty was never equal to her 
IQick perceptions. She now broke out laughing heartily, and 
threw aside her book for the freer indulgence of her merriment. 

"You dear, stupid mother I" she cried ; "you look as if you 
law OS all arrested and led off to receive sentence. It is enough 
to make one shout with laughter to look at your apprehensive 
countenance. Let me explain, and set your heart at rest. I saw 
the policeman in the office twice when I was there yesterday; 
and the girl met papa last night near the door as he was com- 
ing in to tea, and was here again this morning before he left for the 
office." 

"Well, really,'' said Mrs. Campbell, drawiug a long breath, 
"that all seems to me quite mysterious ; but I hope there is noth- 
iog in the affair that reaches us, that is all I shall care for." 

"There^s nothing that will bother any one, you may be sure, 
iDimma," said Kose, soothingly. "Lily, I must say yon have a 
genius for discoveries; and they generally tend to make people un- 
oomfortable too, which is a pity." 

Bat Mrs. Oeorge had had her short thought out on the subject, 
ttd feeling convinced that she was free from personal molestation, 
BOW dismissed it entirely, and returned to another that, next to Mr. 
Oeorge's absence, weighed on her mind. 

"It seems strange to me, girls, that you will persist in having an 
erening entertainment while your father's mind is so occupied; and 
^ the people will be left distractingly on my hands. I don't in 
tte least trust yon when there is music or dancing in the case. 
Too'll forget all about receiving or introducing people, and I shall 
be driven wild about names that I never can remember, though 
your father is so excellent at those things." 

" Papa positively promised to be at home to-night, and pray 
4m't worry any more about it — there will only be a few; and it is 
positively unavoidable, after what we owe the Farrons, not to show 
them some politeness." 
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If your father will stay, of course it will be all right; but I doo^ 
know what I shall do if ho is called away, as he has got into tks^ 
habit of being every little while." 

This conversation was held in the young ladies' room, or ite 
forenoon of the evening when the expected few were to be eiit» 
tained under Mr. CampbelFs hospitable roof ; and an hour or two 
later his younger daughter dro^^ed in upon him in his office to adr 
monish him to be at home early, and with a mind made ipud 
determined to remain there during the evening. She found \m^ 
eittinp: idle, except so far as the occupation of his mind might hb^ 
called labor, yet it would have seemed that fto lack of-bnsiiieailD: 
be done accounted for his listless mood. Bundles of fwpas smI 
unopened letters lay before him awaitii^ attentioH, but eridentif 
receiving none. 

'^ See here, Lily,'' he said, suddeidy whirling round in hiBoffict 
chair, ** have either you or Rose tried to persuade Debby to come 
up this evening. I saw her this morning, and she says she^s d<Mf 
remarkably, getting as well as ever, and that the faint or fit, or 
whatever you may choose to call it, that she had the other day, 
was nothing but nonsense, that she tries to laugh at now; butdoi^ 
succeed very well, I must say." 

"Why, you know, papa," began Lily, slowly, **you know that 
nothing would ever prevail on aunt Debby to meet company; and 
I for my part cannot see how we could expect her to do so, con- 
sidering her relations to most of our friends." 

" You'll drive me to desperation, with your relations to your 
friends. Foolish girl that yon are, do you know that, what widi 
your lofty notions, and your mother's dislike to trouble herself, the 
poor lonely girl may be suffering under some k)ad that no obb but 
herself can know or understand ?" 

Mr. George spoke with a passion so unusual that his dai^ter 
looked up in blank astonishment, and being much in the habit of 
ruling her parent, either by smiles or tears, now^ resorted to the 
latter, declaring that he had frightened the wits out of her, by ao* 
cusing her of coldness and neglect towards her dear aunt Debbft 
whom she loved with all her heart, etc., etc. 
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Not feeling at all satisfied with himself, nor particalarly well- 
imored with anybody else, Mr. George merely pooh-poohed such 
demonstration, and gave his attention suddenly to the papers 
ifore him, dismissing his daughter with a hint that she had better 
.¥6 her tears for real trouble, and opining that there was plenty 
rfbre her yet. 

Ukai being her own impression, as far as the folly of wasting 
effectaal emotion went, Miss Lily Campbell dried her eyes and 
rooeeded to fan away the slight inflammation she had been at 
me pains to create before the office glass that hung above her 
ther's head. Being thns engaged, she started to hear a strangely 
lereo and inconsistent voice speaking at her shoulder. It belonged 
» as strange a looking gentleman, as she discovered on looking 
md, — a man prematurely old and feeble, with brilliant young 
res and a weak trembling mouth, whose hair was white enough 
r seventy, and whose complexion was smooth enough for young 
anhood. His bearing was as unequal as his voice and appear- 
lee — one moment he stood upright with a quickening light in 
rery feature, and the next he drooped and whined, and rubbed his 
uds over each other with pitiful nervousness. 

" A moment or two in private, if you please, Mr. CampbelV 
t was jNraying — ''just a moment, please; I have an item that I 
ave just learned, and one of some importance, I'm thinking." 

"Certamly, Mr. Tracy," said Mr. George, rismg. "This is my 
Slighter Lily — ^my second daughter — the one who went with me 
your aunt's place, by the by. Wait a bit, Lily ; this gentleman 
nSi like to speak to you about your visit, no doubt." 

But Mr. Tracy scarcely seemed to bear out such a supposition 
a his actions or manner ; in truth he seemed anxious to escape 
ato the little inner office in company with her father. Now, Miss 
Uly Campbell was a young person actuated at most times by a 
qpice of perverseness, and the instant she discovered that the con- 
^n^tory-looking gentleman was Mr. Tracy, about whom she had 
^^evd a good deal, and saw for herself that he would much rather 
avoid than talk with her, did she become imbued with a strong 
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and earnest desire to relate to him all the particalars of her Ha^ 
lock Lodge experience ; and with that end in yiew she sat henaV 
down quietly on a sofa near the door, to await the moment of feU 
reaj)pearance. He came, after an interval of wonder on her pot 
as to whnt new notion her father had in reference to Miss Debliff 
and catching a glimpse of her pretty little figure, made an mne^ 
tain kind of sidling towards the door. But she l)egcji, as fraBk^ 
and naturally as possible — -^ 

" Oh I Pm so glad, Mr. Tracy, to see you, and oo able to tdl 
you all about your dear aunt, old Mrs. Law — such a charming dl 
lady ! — a perfect picture to look at !" 

Mr. Richard Tracy, broken down and altered as he was, had d^ 
ways been a gentleman, and now he yielded himself as a listcar 
with no sign of protest except the working of his nervoos moilk 
Apparently unconscious of this, Lily poured oat a perfect flood flf 
reminiscences for his delectation, and went on to recall eago^ 
every little message and reminder the lady of Hemlock Lodge tei 
ever intended for her ungracious nephew's ear. 

*' There!" cried Mr. Campbell, suddenly looking up from te 
table where he had seated himself and fallen at work ; ^go ilMMi 
your business, both of you ; and, Lily, don't let Mr. Tracy go t9 
you pin him down to an engagement. He is going directly 
he says, and your ways lie partly together. I'm going to be v/J 
busy for an hour or two, so be off together." 

His daughter took him at his word and rose instantly ; bat tkl 
poor gentleman, so suddenly metamorphosed into the position of i 
gallant, looked pitiably ill at ease, and murmnred, inartkolatelf, 
something about " pressing business." 

*' Oh, yes," said Lily, gayly ; " papa's business is always p«* \ 
ing, so we'll have to excuse him if he is rude, and as we go akwgl i 
must tell you of the old trees, on one of which your name «« 
carved so long ago." 

Down the steps and out into the street together they wen 
forced to go, and Mr. George watched them from his offioHrii- 
dow, with keen relish of the determined spirit of hia daoglttf I 
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?or Pve an ides^ if be were onde to tint bimielf to otben a little 
ire than he does, he'd be none the wone for it,'' he thought to 
Buelf, as they paased oat of ogfat. 

Meantime, Lilj, filled with a sort of 'abeord eothiuiasm at the 
lea of gaining a ndicalons Tictorj OTer an old man'§ whims, 
liked gayly by his side, and chatted so channingly that poor Mr. 
)nej was won, from the Tcry newness cf the sensation, to listen 
ith awakening interest and pleasoie. Such monosyllables as she 
Mdd gun from him she seized dd%hted]y, and exerted herKlf to 
iflow the bent of his thoughts so earnestly as to snrprise bun oot 
I himself. They had gone a block or two past the place where 
bur roads shoold bare separated, when all at once a splendid 
I^Mige dashed by than, from the window of which a lady looked, 
kd recognizmg them, called to her drirer to stop. In a moment 
hey came up with her, and then she leaned oot and tpolke pleas- 
■^ytoLfly. 

She was a very handsome woman, with singularly fine eyes, and 
omoch that was elegant and magnificent in her dress and snr- 
Oondii^ as to gire her the air of a queen. In repose her face 
ima trifle of sererity in its beauty, that gave it a ]nx)ud, coki air; 
it now, as she leant forward smiKi^, nothing could bare been 
lore tender or lovely than her whole expression. 
"Just a moment, please," she said to Lily. ** I am glad to bare 
)en you, because I am able to explain without going to your 
mse; that as Mr. Famm expects his daughter home, I am anxious 
> be there to meet her." 

*'0h, pray don't say that Miss Farron's return will interfere 
ith your engagement to us this erening,'' cried Lily, imploringly. 
Ihat would be too dreadful, when we hare promised ourselves so 
ndi pleasure in securing you." 

*' You are very kind, and I was only going to say that we should 
ke the liberty of persuading Mis9 Farron to go with us." 
** There, that will be delightful. I'll hurry home now and send 
card; Fm so much obliged to you for being so amiable. Oh, I 
^ your pardon— allow me — ^my father's friend, Mr. Tracy, Mrs. 
arron." 
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The qaick way in which she tarned snddenlj, and drew her com* 
panion into notice, so entirely disconcerted him that he bowed low 
without appearing to hear the name, and as the carriage rolled off 
he still stood like one in a dream, gazing vacantly after it. 

'* I think — yes — that is, I feel— oh, it is like a dream. Who ii 
that lady?" , 

** A friend we made in Paris, and one whom I am snre yon wi ^ 
admire as we do when you know her. Is she not elegant ai< 
queen-like ? My father calls her the handsomest woman he M 
ever seen, but I think her grace and dignity are her great chon^ 
and then she is so truly good and noble." 

" It is like a dream,'' repeated Mr. Tracy, passing his hand oiv 
his forehead, as if to dispel some strange illusion. " It is like son 
thing painfiilly real, and yet illusive. I cannot understand it^ J«t 
it struck me the moment I looked at her." 

Lily stood still beside him, and seemed by her locka to dun 
bis astonishment. 

''I do not understand," she said. "Are you speaking of Mx 
Farron?" 

*' Farron," he repeated, sharply. '^Is that her name — ^Fammf 
It scarcely seems possible that woman should be called Fanan.'' 

"Certainly — Mrs. Ralph Farron: you must hare known soa^ 
thing of her husband — the name has been familiar to me rioee I 
was a little girl." 

" Too much, too much," exclaimed he, bitterly, and the feefing 
awakened by the memory seemed to be greater than he could betf; 
he turned about, and waving his hand by way of apology for Ui 
emotion, hurried off in a contrary direction, with his head bent,iol 
his hat drawn low over his forehead. 

"There now," said Lily to herself in vexation, "I have miflBed 
a bit of good fun, and I'm angry. I meant to decoy that odd oM 
soul home with me, and, persuading him in, keep him for teatfi 
during the evening, whether he would or not; but I had to go sad 
overdo it — pshaw 1 I might have known it wouldn't do to intt*" 
duce him. The recollections of such a queer monomaniac most te 
a series of sores and laYf^." 
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CHAPTER XXXYIII. 

MISS FABROir AS A PHIL A NTHR PI ST. 

Mb8. Fabron's carriage bore her swiftly homeward after her 
Beting with Lilj Campbell, and, ahghting with all poedble haste, 
M hnrned up to her own chamber, where she secreted herself, 
ran from her maid, for more than an hour, although ^e had left 
tders to that jonng person to attend her immediately on her 
itom. When, at length, she admitted her to her presence, she 
Hiarked casnally that she had been nnfortanate enough to take a 
eadache during her drive, and that she would be glad to have as 
ttle dressing as possible under the circumstances. This headache 
ad given a strangely excited look to her lady's eyes, and the ex- 
erienced maid mii^led with her attentions many prescriptions of 
. curative nature, all of which Mrs. Farron received with unusual 
mpatience — 

" It is nothing — it will be gone in a few moments. There — I 
lev carriage wheels — it is Miss Farron 1 Quick, give me the 
ibbon — I will tie it myself. There — ^my pin and handkerchief. 
1 will go down now, and leave you to put out my evening dress — 
or I will go to Miss Campbell's, however late it may be, when 
Miss Wharton goes." 

Her mother-in-law's expectations were justified. The carriage 
lid indeed contain not only Miss Farron, but her attached friend, 
IGbs Jane Wharton ; and both ladies, ascending the stairs to the 
Irawing-room, were met in the doorway by Mr. and Mrs. Farron, 
irith words and smiles of welcome. 

Mrs. Farron had perhaps heard of her daughter-in-law's reputed 
beauty, and the first glance she took at her changed face may have 
occasioned the sudden pallor of pained surprise that overspread 
bar own. Julia, the once handsome and stately belle, had become 
immaturely aged and hardened. Her features could not change, 
and she was, therefore, still well-looking ; but every line and lineiv- 
ineat had fixed itself in dead repose, and neither change nor play 
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nor light nor shadow spoke of life or feeling beneath the i 
ized surface. Her voice was cold and metallic, like her fac 
her manner staid and measured to correspond. Bat sfa 
neither unkind nor unciyil, and returned the greetings offer 
sensibly and satisfactorily, though without a particle o: 
ing. 

" You are looking rery well, father,'' she remarked ; " 
hope Mrs. Farron has begun to feel at home in her new & 
I was so occupied with a press of duties, that I could i 
transmit your directions to the business people, without bdnj 
to see them fully carried out. Jane and I have assumed a 
responsibOity in our new work, and are obliged to make all 
matters bend to it." 

Although evidently deeply imbued with what she had as 
to be her mission, no trace of enthusiasm entered into its coi 
tion. Determination, self-abeorption, there was to any exten 
nothing akin to past emotion or kindly feeling of any sort. 

Miss Jane Wharton was a sister-spuit on another models 
suggestive, and argumentative. 8he seemed less determine 
more diffuse ; but both acted in concert admirably, and, aft 
merest word or two of compliment in recognition of the new 
of the host and hostess, entered into a comparison of not< 
plans while waiting tea. 

" You are founding a new system of foster-homes for fouD( 
I believe," said Mrs. Farron, with interest. " Does your plj 
prove much on that already in force ?" 

''Immeasurably," answered Miss Farron, decidedly, 
mean to entirely do away with mistakes, and produce a p 
acting system. By the by, you have seen the institutions of 
no doubt, and may be of use to us in our reports." 

Thereupon she raised her handsome eyes, that in these da} 
but one hard business-like expression to their beauty, and forth 
time steadily regarded her mother-in-law's face with somethin 
interest. A look that was rather the dying out of all expr 
than the awakenmg of a new one, lay like a mist over her fo 
a moment whilst she seemed to turn her thoughts inward to 
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^baried depth of memory. Like a mist, it passed away, and her 
ADce of inquiry socceeded it as she waited for a reply. 
" At the Madeleine, for instance/' suggested Miss Wharton. " No 
De could fail to have found some food for new and improving 
honght at the Madeleine." 

"I never saw such an institution in Paris/' confessed Mrs. Far- 
OD, slowly. " I am sorry my attention never was called in that 
tiiection, but it was not." 

"Hem," coughed Miss Wharton, slightly; "you are not singu- 
ar in that respect, Mrs. Farron. Strange as it may seem, human 
nterests usually are the last interests with human beings." 

"If all were alike alive to public good, we would not be able to 
angle out as benefactors those who sacrifice all selfish considera- 
30DS in the cause," interposed Mr. Farron, coming to his wife's 
%lief, and bowing towards his guest. 

"True, father," assented his daughter, "and Jane is really a de- 
roted worker, who brings rarely excellent abilities to the labor." 
..Then Miss Wharton hastened to say something equally com- 
aeodatory of her friend; and exchanging flattery at regular inter- 
nlSythey pursued their theme steadily fill tea-time. That one 
Uiig, then, had outlived all the rest — a desire to receive an occa- 
ikutal impetus on their way in the form of adulation. It was a 
Snitnitous self-devotion, but they needed to be told that the world 
VI8 convinced of the same, and to be kept in mind of the gran- 
deur and magnitude of theur self-imposed labor. Even in this 
yielding to natnre there was nothing gentle or womanly, it was 
ntther the craving of strange appetite than the assertion of a femi- 
lune weakness. 

Miss Farron discovered to her observant father's eye, before the 
bst hour was over, the traces of illness, and on being questioned, 
^dnutted that their plans had suffered a delay from the annoying 
circomstance of a fever. 

"Bat Julia is really the most thorough heroine in such a case 
iottginable," said her friend. " She positively cannot be subdued 
ky illness." 

''Yet I think she carries the marks of it very, plainly," said Mr. 

H 
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Parron, anxioasly. ** My dear giri, I beg you will defer tbis east- 
ern trip and nurse yourself back into perfect health. Yoa are 
asctually haggard.'* 

'* Oh, noy that is not to be thought of. I am really doh^ 
admirably, and I have been taking medicine^ too, that will restore 
my old strength in good time. The attack was a mere nothing, 
and did not interfere with our work for more than a day or two.'' 

''It happened oddly/' said Miss Wharton as Julia roee and 
crossed the room, evidently desirous of ending any couTersation 
concerning her health. '' We were staying in an old house that had 
once been a sort of crack hotel amongst gentlemen sportsmen, who 
made shooting^rties in that part of the country. We were fo^ 
tunate enough to meet with an architect who had helped to plan 
St. Mary's Foundling, and were consulting with him about our own 
project, when Julia rose to point out a building we could see from 
the window, in explanation of a particular eleyation she snggested. 
Her attack took the form of a sudden dizoness, and was qvite 
alarming at first. To show you how utterly unprepared we were 
for it, I mast tell you that she remarked in her usual tone— 'Th& 
window is completely covered with names cut by diamonds. B 
mnst have been the gunners who used to stop here in the ^wil 
season, I suppose.' Well, we naturally waited to hear her speak 
of the church she rose to look at, but instead of that she seemed 
steadily obsierving the glass, as it seemed to us, until she fell bad' 
wards as stiffly as if she had been struck into stone." 

Mrs. Farron rose and glanced uneasily towards where the sub- 
ject of this discourse stood, her back towards them, looking ea^ 
nestly at some drawings of ruined churches, brought by her father 
from Rome. By an uncontrollable impulse, the young mother-in- 
law moved towards her with compassionate eyes ; but the derotee 
of benevolence turned and met them coldly, and conning sfightly 
and not without effort, joined the group she had left, saying; » » 
hard, deliberate tone — 

" It was not worth mentioning ; Jane is over-thoughtfiili ^ 
apt to give too much importance to her friend's feelings, to the 
neglect of her own»^ 
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She was rather whiter than she had been before, bat that was 
aD; and she renewed her favorite theme of pnblic beneficence with 
iocreafled interest, and talked away till tea-time on the same strain. 
It was not possible to persuade them to accompany Mr. and Mrs. 
Farron to the Campbells, neither would they hear of their remain- 
ing at home on their account. Miss Wharton had promised to 
staj with her friends while they were in the city, bet she would 
ride orer and see her mother and sisters and return before bedtime. 
Jolia would retire early, in company with some reports of benero* 
lent institutes she had just received ; and there was really no oppor- 
timty for her to ei^oy Mr. and Mrs. Farron's society, even if they 
persisted in sacrificing their own and their fiiend's pleasure by re- 
aaining at home. So it was settled, and the carriage was ready 
at balf-past eight, and so were they. 

){rs. Farron was a somewhat elaborate dresser ; that is, she 
give time and attention to the art, and looked, when completely in 
wj style, so perfectly faultless as to justify the study expended. 
She now descended the broad staircase leading to the lower hall 
is fall panofriy, and meeting her daughter-in-law at the foot, stood 
a moment in the flood of light that came from the open door of 
the reception parlor, where Claudine stood waiting with her hood 
ttd mantle. 

"Jane has just gone," said Julia. '' I came down to give her a 
Kit of books and papers I want, — she has given so much time to 
collecting the best authorities on the subject on which we are mn- 
toally interested." 

"I beg you will allow yourself to rest to-night," said Mrs* 
Janon, gently and' earnestly ; "you have been working too hard." 

"No, no ; you do not understand," she replied, quickly. ** It is 
iiocessary for me to do so ; that is, it is best that I should. I am 
^ well, I assure you, very well indeed." 

She passed her, and had ascended a step or two, when the ar- 
rangement of some flowers in the head she overlooked caught her 

''Those are beautiful," she said, pausing ; "I like flowers, and 
iK)ee remind me of something I have seen before — heart's-ease, 
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iTj-leaves, jasmin, and pomegranate blossoms — ^yes, they ara f 

beantiful, and seem to recall something I hare seen before. There ! % 

— ^it's gone now! — I hope you will have a happy erening. Good- j: 

night I" I ■ 

. h 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FESnVITT. 



It was little wonder that the heart of poor Mrs. George Caop* 
b^ll sank within her at the thought of one of her daoghters' little 
entertainments. They had an alarming way of growing out of tlM 
first proposed dimensions into balls of the most imposing descriptioB* 
They were always thinking of just one person more, who positiTply 
must be asked; and the seqoel proved that one person to ^Uod 
possessed of half a dozen friends, whose claims on the family hoi- 
pitality it wonld be equally impossible to overlook. Thus, tike tb9 
banyan-tree, the branches took root, and joined the par^t stett 
till a perfect grove covered the ground. The original idea hid 
been to ask up the Farrons, and an added jfriend or two; but tba!^ 
party arriving, found the parlors fully lighted and in a fair way tQ 
be crowded with guests. 

Mrs. George, in a dull lilac dress, with which a perverse fat^ 
always led her to set off her wishy-washy complexion, stjwA in • 
bevy of new arrivals, looking, as she felt, like some one astray, an^ 
only Isnowing one definite thought or wish, which was for her hud' 
band's presence. Her daughters were fall of delight and entho^ 
siasm, and talked with an ease and volubility that made her poo^ 
head reel to think of. 

"And here comes that fearfally-at-ease woman, Mrs. Whartoiiy 
she thought, as the incarnation of calm, well-dressed, well-preser?^ 
loveliness floated towards her with her daughter at her side. ITo- 
like her mother. Miss Alice looked as ill as it was possible for bo 
pretty a person to appear. Her dress, which was elegant, did not 
become her; she was ftushftd wad ^l^b^ turns, and bit her booqo^ 
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r pnUed her handkerchief with childish impatieoce, whilst her 
other repeated placid nothings with the air of meaning a great 
)al by them. 

Presently the canse of her annoyance appeared in the doorway— 
r. and Mrs. Farron, with Mr. Leland at the lady's side, talking 
gerly, while she listened with a cold and half-averted face. 
"Ah, thpre are the Farrons 1" said Mrs. Wharton, from whom 
>or Mrs. George hailed any new face as a deliverance. ** I shall 
re to scold yon for being so attractive, Mrs. Farron. Jane finds 
impossible to tear herself away, and we have seen nothing of her 
V> 

With a word of explanation about her daughter, and a greeting 
her hostess, Mrs. Farron relapsed into silence, and seemed totally 
eoQscions of Mr. Leland's presence at her side. 
Poor, silly Alice had given her a little nod— that was all; but 
B looks of trouble and almost entreaty that she cast upon her 
ftf explained the cause instantly; and her mother had drawn her 
ray under cover of seeing the young ladies, but not without a 
uming whisper and a look that went to enforce it. Mr. Farron 
w his wife's fkce; and looking no further, exerted himself to make 
IT more at ease, without a glance towards the handsome bore 
^ whom shb was distracted; for some reason of her own, she 
^ed leaving the two alone together, and so kept her place at 
' side, though she followed Miss Wharton with troubled eyes, 
d glanced uneasily towards the door, as if hoping for some relief 
that quarter. It came in the person of Mr. Campbell. 
" Oo, speak to him," she said, quickly, to her husband, who in- 
titly obeyed. Then, being left alone with Mr. Leland, she turned 
I faced him quickly, looking searchingly into his face as she spoke. 
* I should think you merely weak and foolish, Mr. Leland/' she 
3, '4f it were not for one thing. Every time youspeak to me 
my husband's presence, you allude covertly to an incident that 
I have cunning enough to discover I mean to keep a secret from 
1. Is it meant as a threat, and why 1" 
'^2drs. Farron, you surprise me; why should you think me 
Ity?" 
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'< I do not think any thing about yon ; I ask joo, is it so F 

Withont directly answering, he glanced downwards at his haoi* 
some feet, and bit his lips a little, bat still he smiled withal. 

" It is scarcely fair to bring me to confession/' he said, sofUj, 
and glancing np under the long lashes of his fine dark eyes. ^I 
have but one weapon of defence — it is you who are to blame when 
you drive me to using it." 

'' Then you do mean to be a villain f" She asked this in a cool 
contemptuous way, looking at him from head to foot with eyes that 
weighed him like the scales of justice. He had an angry soul, and 
grew white to the lips under her gaze, but he smiled still, and said— 

"I am a devoted admirer of Mrs. Ralph Farron, and sbeis 
woman enough of the world to know what turns an admirer iota 
an enemy, and not covet danger." 

*^ I am afraid of nothing, except the loss of my husband's es- 
teem. I will try hard to keep it, as I have it ; if you follow me 
and torment me, I'll brave the worst and denounce you to hiai 
Look at the girl you are making wretched, and now leave me ; I 
will not be spoken to by you again to-night, I am easily made des- 
perate." 

Albert Leland, though a vain, unprincipled fellow, and no great 
headpiece withal, had yet a mixture of cunning in his recklessoefl 
that warned him when he had gone far enough, and that instinct 
came to his aid at present. He assumed an air of cheerful gajety, 
and under it said a few complimentary things abo ut the Hisses 
Campbell and the company they had assembled, and sliding down- 
ward on that easy scale, bowed himself away, and joined his own 
party. The lady he had left turned her eyea after him as soon 9S 
he left her, and watching him single out the girl whose face confessed 
so palpably the ungovernable passion of her wounded heart, drew 
her breath quickly as she marked the meeting. Vainly Ali<* 
strove to remain unconscious of his presence, as he came and stood 
beside her. She trembled, and changed from burning red to white, 
then red again. He bent over her and spoke a word or two; 
whatever they were, they opened up her heart, and she raised ^ 
large ejes swimmingly and reproachfully towards him, yet ftili of 
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tenderness as well Another word or two, aid she smiled aod 
rote, and hong upon his arm fondly, while the lady who watched 
ber bit her lips and turned and hurried out of the room. 

"Where are you going, Blanche V It was her husband's voice 
that asked her. 

"lato the dressing-room for my handkerchief," she replied, and 
(topped for no more. 

The dressing-room was empty, and she did not look for her 
kaodkerchief, but ran directly up to a large mirror above the 
DSBtlepiece, and looked severely upon her own reflection there. 
Standing there she heard steps in the hall, and instantly began 
iragging out and arranging the flowers in her hair. It was not a 
lev arrival of guests, as she supposed, but no less a person than 
ler host himself accompanied by a quiet^ respectable-looking man, 
vho was a curious study to look at, being neither a worklugman 
lor a gentleman in dress, nor yet in manners. He was very unob- 
•msire iu his way, and came so softly, following in Mr. George's 
vake, that that gentleman turned round to be sure that he was 
'We ; yet he was not a dulHookiag man, but, on the contrary, had 
he brightest messengers of eyes that ever were set in so common- 
place a head. On entering he sent them running round the room 
ike a flash, and they told him of Mrs. Farron's presence before Mr. 
>feorge had made the discovery. 

^'Oh, I beg pardon, Mrs. Farron; I thov^ht I left you in the 
^lors, and had no idea of finding any one here.'* 

^4 am going back again iostaiitly — pray, don^t stir — there, I 
Ave finished £astenii\g my flowers. Ton gentlemen are exempt 
*oiu accidents like these, and should be grateful for your service- 
^le, sensible costume.^ 

^ These pretty fragilities give us so much to admire 1" said Mr. 
^rge, bowing gallantly ; but the quiet man looked over his 
^ooJiler at the elegant lady in a strangely fixed manner. She, 
^0, seemed oddly nervous. She eixwk out the rich folds of her 
I'eas and adjusted her laces constantly as she spoke, and, bowmg, 
lurried away, with a stem of geranium falling over her beautiful 
boulders, that she had pulled out of place herself 
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'' That is Mrs. Farron, the wife of the gentleman whose adopted 
daughter was engaged to Mr. Tracy," remarked Mr. George'R 
companion. 

" Exactly," said Mr. George — " married her abroad — spIendM 
woman, and much admired in Paris." 

" About how long ago ? She dresses so as to appear an older 
woman than she is. That lady isn't much over twenty." 

"Oh, you're at fault there, Mr. Fry, bright as you are I 
They've been married, let me see — why, bless my soul I I haTen't 
the least idea how long they've been married ; bat it most be 
quite a while." 

" She's an American ?" 

" Wrong again. She was bom in Paris, with American blood, 
most likely. Yes, I think my girls told me her mother was a& 
American lady ; but she's an orphan." 

" Of course," said Mr. Fry, and that was all he said ; hot he 
seemed to think silently for a minute or two. "Now, about thai 
fellow," he began, in an entirely different tone — " I begin to doubt 
your little informer. She's sly — ^too sly to be taken at her first 
word. Fve had a watch for him for the last two days ; but not a 
sign of such a figure could be seen. Now, Pm going to watch 
her." 

" Watch her ?" 

'' Yes, certainly ; if she sees what no one else can see, she needs 
watching. She was the greatest mystery to me of all that affair ; 
and, when the girl went missmg, she threw Kennedy off the trace 
every time, because he believed in her — I never did." 

" Why, what object would such a girl have for using deceit P 
asked Mr. George, looking abont him in a sort of helpless dismaj* 
"Faith, you fellows would teach a man to suspect his own 
family." 

*' Sometimes," remarked the other, dryly ; " but as for this Jane 

Tod, I never could understand her, without knowing where she 

*^went. She isn't a plain speaker, you see, and must be looked up." 

*' You've got that rascal Bob in your mind, Mr. Fry ; and yoo 
sospect the poor soul on her brother'a account." 
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'^ExcuM me, Mr. Campbell, but tbat'» your mlBtake. You 
eoold ibake all that poor cbap know out of bim by taking bim by 
the collar ; but the sifter's made of more puzzling stuff, and needs 
diflbrent treatment. I want your permUfiion to keep her in view 
for the next day or two ; and if you are going to discover any 
thing from what she says, I want to be present at your next inter- 
Tiew." 

^'8be wouldn't open her mouth before you/' 

"Of course not — I wouldn't ask it; but I want to hear what 
ihe lays, for all that." 

*' WbatI do you ask me to set a spy upon her ?" and Mr. Oeorge 
iloihed scarlet. 

" You'll And out nothhig, and had better gire it up at once then/' 
Mid the other, quietly. 

''Wait a bit. Oh, I can't think of it, to take advantage. of a 
votDSfl, and not a ftill-grown one at that. I couldn't do it if it was 
nj life at stake." 

''When do yon look to see her next?'' 

"She said she'd be hi the office to-morrow, when I got down in 
the morntog." 

'^ Well, well, if you can't consent I'll not press yon ftirther. I'm 
S^oing over to Kennedy, who is on that beat. I'll give him the 
i^ord to keep his eyes open and drop in upon you, when I have 
uiytbbigtoteU." 

"I'll look for you impatiently, for I do believe in that poor 
rtpple of a girl, though you don't, and I know she means to serve 
ie, if she can." 

Mr. Fry bowed respectfully, as if on second thought yielding 
> this opinion, and speaking his good-night in one part of the 
^om, made a sudden move towards the door and opened it swiftly 
^d noiselessly, and looked out. 

"Your friend Mrs. Farron hasn't gone in to Join the company 
H," he said, as if in surprise. '' Them flowers and things were 
^0 much for her ; she's been in the hall fixing them all this 
me." 
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CHAPTER XL 

AN ENCOUNTER. 

After this little party at the Campbells Mrs. Farron 
strange fever, that made her look very ill, and kept her bint 
her forehead in her own chamber, but which in speaking st 
very light of, and as a general thing vowed it to ** be mere] 
ing at all." 

Still, she considered perfect rest to be the only restora 
each a disorder, and, locking her door, said she should 
nobody's summons for hours at a time. 

Miss Farron and Miss Wharton, after a day of packing 
arranging for their trip to the Eastern States, took wing t 
and left the great house to her and her husband; but soi 
ness of a pressing nature took Mr. Farron suddenly to Nei 
and then his wife grew instantly well again, and preparec 
abroad as usual. 

One morning, as she was dressing to go out, a card was 
to her — " Mr. Siebert." He desired first to see Mr. Fmi 
hearing of his absence, preferred a request to speak a mom( 
the lady of the house — only a moment," he said. The lad 
see him at once; and he went up to the drawing-room, to 
in her walking-dress, but looking badly again, as if her i 
had been rather deceitful. She did not speak on sedi 
though her lips moved, but she sprang forward and cai 
hand, and held it tight between her own, and, bending he 
wept over and caressed it. 

" My husband has been called away to New York," she 

" Yes, I saw hun just before he went, and I came to 
that there is trouble at home again — ^real trouble— ^thoug] 
not understand what it is. Miss Debby has sold all the 
things her nieces brought her, and even tried to dispose of 
cloak Mr. Campbell sent her the first year they were abroa 
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** I dreaded^ or rather saspected, this. I heard Bomething that 

^ kept me wretched, bat I cannot decide what to da" 

*'I haye been lookii^ aboat me for a week past, and I can't dis- 
cover whether the trouble comes by letter or whether there is some 

one here*" 

''I am afirud it is worse than that I am afraid they are both 
liere, and I lire in dread." 

^^And yoa r^roach me m your soul, I know you do^ for my share 
ii the deception." 

'4 do not reproach yom I reproach myself^ I was only too 
ready to deceive. I hare even tried to deceive myself." 

^ Can yoQ not go away again V^ ^ 

^And be again followed: of what use is flight, when I cannot 
conceal myself. Do you know, I dread more the horrible cunning 
they show in striking at me through others^ than I should the 
lay worst they could do in throwing themselves in my husband's 
way." 

"No, no, yoQ are giving them credit for deeper plans than they 
lay : they know the old road ; they have harrowed and tortured 
those two women for so many years, that they know the effect of 
crery pang they give. With you they work in the dark, and are 
lisking an uncertainty in every result." 

She shook her head slowly — " They are full of desperate slyness 
ttd fiendish devices. I live in terror, abject terror I" 

"That is foUy, and unlike your old courage. Remember, one 
^ord of yours can end them, and they know it ; and though you are 
focused in keeping silence, you have always the remedy of speech." 

"A bitter remedy." 

"Yes; bat one that will cure. I have always prophesied it ; and 
when I said you should not tell any if not all, that was what I 
meant." 

" I have been happy, very happy, at times. I have even felt se- 
<^ and free from care; but then I have known the deepest and 
'"^t poignant agony and dread. This is one of my seasons of 
misery. I am looking for some calamity too horrible to name, and 
©very sound I bear warqs me of it." 
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'' Yon are nervoos, and exaggerate ererj thing. Remember what 
I tell 70a — ^that daring these wretches destroys their power; and 
nothing can be so bad in reality as it appears to a disordered 
fancy." 

''Whatwouldyoudo?" 

" I would go out and stay in the open air for honrs without 
thinkiDg of any thing but what yon aee. Then I would come back 
and weigh both courses, and decide iiliii1ii|j||ilii to the least dread- 
ful climax." • ^^ 

'' Miss Debby is sick. I have been dMi^Sfised to know it.'' 

''She is better now. She is stroi^rer and better able to meet 
8uch trouble than her sister. I feel no particular fear on her ac- 
count." 

'* Poor Miss Debby I I could see only a ghost of her form^ life 
and spirit in her pale face and gray hair." 

** Vl\ go now, for I see you are about to take my advice; jmill 
find it is best — and I'll see you again shortly." 

'' Good-by, and God bless you;" and again Mrs. Farron seittd 
the artist's hand, and caressed it as if it were something y&rj pre- 
cious to her. 



Presently she came down the stairs dressed in a walkiof^^ 
and looking better than she had seemed for days. She took a brisk 
pace, and went off after an instant's pause in the direction of tbe 
nearest square or public park. 

Here she wandered about awhile, stopping and looking at 
groups of playing children, with an absent air, as if she did not see 
what her eyes were resting on ; then, suddenly taking another 
thought, she came out into the gayest promenade, and met friendly 
faces and smiles and bows, which she returned pleasantly, while she 
hurried on as if she had an object in view. 

Leaving the fashionable street, by and by, she went into another, 
duller and less frequented, and so onward till she reached a meaner 
portion of the town, where courts and alleys cut up the sqoareSr 
and misery and squalor were only partly ^dden from the ej^ 
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[ere vbo walked ilowly, as expecting flome one to Join hor : nor 
n the disappointed, for, after a turn or two, a shnffling figure, 
lit bad long kept her in view, approached, and sidling towards 
er with one leg dragging after him, said, in an insinuating 
)Be— 

"Sore it does such eyes as mine good to get a look at ye. 
Votb, I nlrer laid them on a purtler picture/' 
She turned about quickly and faced him at the sound. 
"Why didn't you come or send to me at once," she asked, •'in- 
^ of going to work in this way V* 

"And what way is it you mane, my swate lady 1 Sure, ye have 
Aiy to k)ok at me to know that there's been little work, or wages 
tber, coming in my way this many's the day.'' 
*^ Why did you go and terrify that poor woman f What did you 
'omise me in Paris r 

''Sore I disremimber the promise; and I nlver said a word to 
isi Debby till she up wid the hlllabnlloo, and went oiT In a fit — 
ore shame for her being so wake-minded." 
''What did you want from her 1 What did you go for T 
''Is it what did I want, would you ax me, knowing as well as 
u do that I want Jist nothing at all f It's him that has the 
mis, ye know." 

"What did— what did you ask for 1 You know what I mean — 
sak out I" 

"Well, my grand lady, it's not in your way to know what the 
ei of ns must nade ; but take a look at me, and ye'll see there's 
tie we don't want. It's what we've got that wonld bo alsior 
nttoned." 

"You know I don't believe a word you utter, but I want you 
go away. How much will take you ?" 
"Where to 7" he asked, briefly. 
"Anywhere ; the further off the better." 
"And what would we do when we got there? Falx, we tried 
at oust, and if it hadn't been for a lucky chance that give us a 
«• to ye, we'd have died wid starvation." 
"When I say take you, of course I mean keep you too. You 
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have had enoagh to do that seveu times over in seven yeais. Yon 
might have eaten gold instead of dirt — ^you've had {dentj of it" 

"It doesn't stop wid him long, ye see," said the cripf^iaogh- 
ing ; '' he's the boy for spinding whin he has lock, and stamug 
whin he hasn't ; but it don't become the likes of me to bring bin 
to account, and I don't mane to do it," 

The lady glanced np and down, and around aboat her, in a 
shrinking, terrified way. 

** Is he near ?" she asked, in a trembling whisper. 

Her companion seemed amused at her anotion, and mdolged 
himself in a short laugh before answering. 

'' Well, thin, a body would think it was a ragii^ lion ye yf&» 
spaking of. Sure, he's as mild as new milk, and no more ham la 
him nor in a baby. It's his needcessities that's pressing and to^ 
menting ; himself is jist as pleasant a crayture as iver was good 
company, wid a drop of something strong before him." 

** Say what yon need, and let it be without reservatimi or altera- 
tion, for I am growing too wretched to fear any thing, and tills 
bargain must be our last." 

" Och, now, is it cruel ye are ? Sure I tnck ye for a better and 
swater timper nor that. Well, then, no hurry at all at alU Oifc 
us a little to kape along for a bit, and ye'U have time to make up 
yer mind about what more ye can spare." He stood still and took 
a glance at her costume as he spoke, and added, knowingly— " Y® 
shouldn't be so hard on uz whin it's so plinty wid you." The/ 
had been walking on briskly together, Mrs. Farron in the excite- 
ment of her feelings finding it impossible to loiter; but now she 
stood still, for they had reached a crossing where one of the public 
drives intersected the common street on which they were. "I will 
see you once more, then," she said; ^' and recollect, it must be for 
the last time — there, it is all I have — ^take it." 

She dropped some pieces of money in his outstretched hand, and 
turned to he gone, but he caught the folds of her dress in the other 
and held her while he spoke — 

" Make it enough to last awhile, and I'll go bail we'll notbothef 
ye soon. He's getting waker and more aisy to mai)age, so Dl 
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tck ft bit agin worse times, and we'll worry through; only 
enough, and Fll go bail we'll let ye be awhile/' 
ihook him off and turned away, with an indistinct promise, 
iddenly a sulky, with a pair of fine prancing horses drew in 
her side, and a familiar voice hailing her, made her start — 
s. Farron 1 is it possible ? I thought for an instant I must 
dream, till I saw your unique companion, and recalled our 
dventure." It was Mr. Leland who addressed her, and she 
as if from a sndden sting at the sound of his Toice. 
i second or two she returned no answer, and seemed in- 
:> fly in one direction, while the kme man limped away in 
; but another thought changed her plan, and she turned 
t the smilbg face of the handsome gallant, coklly and 

>d-moming, sir — I am in haste — ^you will excuse me," and 
)d on. 

ilthough he bowed gracefdlly in reply to this dismissal, she 
lat in his heart he determined to be revenged on her for 
loring him and his claims, for, reining in his horses, he 
;hem round and pursued the halting figure that went limp- 
n the street, hugging the money she had given him in both 



CHAPTER XLI. 

kitty's ADVl^NTURES. 



r Donahue's equanimity was partially restored, for her 
I had 80 far recovered from her sudden illness as to have 
p her interrupted employment, and in her manner and daily 
resume her usual cheerfulness. Kitty was not without 
f a breaking down in this bettor state of things, but she 
her forebodings to shakings of her head and long-drawn 

3 was one positive misery of which she was convinced, and 
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which weighed heavily on her heart. Poor Miss Debby had been 
forced to sell all that she could abstract from her possessions without 
attracting general attention to the loss; and had even gone so for 
as to dispose of her far cloak, which she knew the &mily most re- 
mark when winter came. 

Some great need must have existed to render this course im- 
perative, aud poor Kitty too clearly guessed what that necessity 
was. She had taken her own earnings and savings and laid them 
before her mistress, without a word, but that poor lady had re- 
jected them in a passion of grief and grateful remorse, and im* 
plored her to keep out of the wretched business, and neither by 
word or hint show her knowledge of its existence. 

Things were in this state when one night Phil Rooney dropped 
in to say that his mother was ailing, and would Kitty make her a 
loaf of seed-cake, and take it up, because "the old body had a 
fancy she would like one of her making." To this task she had 
faithfully given her mind, and with its accomplishment in view she 
had, according to her own words, '* jist scowdered" up things ffl 
the kitchen, the better to devote herself to its making in perfectioo. 
About tea-time this triumph of Irish cookery was completed ; isi 
wrapping it up in a tidy napkin, Kitty laid it aside until she should 
have rinsed the tea-things, which work being accomplished she pot 
on her bonnet and shawl to carry it ** the length of the Boonevs." 
Speaking a word or two to Miss Debby before her departure, that 
kind lady intrusted her with her regards to the family, and added: 
" It is little Phil's birthday to-morrow, Kitty, and I hoped to be 
able to send him a keepsake for the sake of old times ; but I have 
no time to go out shopping, and he'll have to take this little cap 
that I've put together out of my old velvet bonnet, and trimmed 
with bright plaid to set it off. You won't mention that I made 
it, will you, Kitty ? It will seem more to them if they think it 
was bought purposely for the little fellow." 

*' Troth, thin, they may be set up entirely wid it, bad luck to 
them if they're not. Sure, none of their name or gineration erer 
had the aiquil of it. It's fit for the best gintry in the land, so it 
is J and they may well feel proud of it, so they may,'^ 
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Not ceasiiig to admire and commend this bit of Miss Debby's 
meroQs woricmanship, Eittj descended the front step and went 
it into the starlit street. 

N«t far from the comer of her own sqaare a man laid his hand 
her shoulder, and tarning, she beheld, with terrified eyes, the 
ure of Dick Lavaridge. 

"Och, heavens I mercj to my soul I" she gasped faintly ; "is it 
«m the grave ye come ?" 

"No, though it's there I might be for all ye'd do for me, Kitty, 
haidrhearted flintstone." 

"Are ye not feared of yer life to tread this ground, ye boold 
lain ye ? Don't ye know there's them that'll never forget ye, 
i that'll watch for ye and waylay ye to yer ruin?" 
'^No," laughed the man; '*I'm not to be frightened by any 
Dg short of want and hunger. I'm not one to be caught ; Fm 
» old for that, Kitty." 

''The de'il's waited long for ye ; but don*t trust him, he'll make 
ndden grip at ye whin ye're least thinking. Och, it's yon, is it, 
it^s given poor Miss Debby the terrible turn she tuck, ye black 
tain that ye are ?" 

*' What's that in your bundle ? Give over yer talk, and look in 
r pockets for something better for me. All I get is for him, and 
Q left meself widout enough to kape the life in me. Yer having 
J times, wid nothing to trouble ye, and ye can well afford to 
^e a poor divil like me a lift." 

" I haven't a penny wid me, and but little to the fore, any way. 
J left us all bare enough whin ye went oflf as ye did." 
*' Give me enough to take me, and I'll go oflf agin." 
" Och, that iver I saw yer face, ye heart-brake that ye are I" 
"What good do ye look for to come of calling hard names, 
tty ? I niver did a bad deed on me own account ; I was bred 
to sarve him, and I'll do it, through thick or thin, while the 
5*8 left in me. Is it any more nor ye do yerself ? Divil a 
Vorth I only ye tuck t6 the childer and I fell in wid the father ; 
d hard as ye think it, ye've had the aisiest time by far. I'm 
&king down at last, Kit — the dog's life I've led is killing me off 
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before me time — and do ye know what I'm striyiiig for ? only to 
last oat till lie has no more nade of me to -stand betone him and 
the law.'' 

'' Ye\e sarred hun too well, Dick, in lading him into all avmer 
of evil, and niver crassing the word wid him whin ye mi^t have 
kept him back.'' 

'' Could ye kape a fish alive out of water ? or coold ye stop the 
wind from blowing ? His Maker is his jndger I'm his sarviat^ and 
111 be faithful to him, let what like come or go, till the ind." 

''A black ind, Dick, a black ind it will be !" and Kitty moaned, 
as she shook her troulded head. ^* What did ye get oat of Mia 
Debby ? I know she sold every thing she couki lay hands oa t» 
sarve ye." 

*' It wasn't much — ^nothmg but a trifle that he made way wid, 
while ye would be talking about it^ at the car^ Thim's tk 
diviPs traps for the money, and kapes uz beggars." 

" Don't give it to him, but kape it out of his way till ye^ m 
nade of it." 

^^ Is it lie to him, Kitty ? would ye even the like to me ? Son^ 
I'd be as true to him as if it was me own soul, and well I may ; if 
he tuck me desaiving him, he'd have me very life. Troth, be'd 
make small work of murdering me." 

''The Lord be good to me i I'm trimbling to bear ye! Oo 
ycr road now, and whin I can I'll give ye what I have ; but H 
put a vow on ye not to let it go to ach black works as thim.^ 

Apparently satisfied with this promise, Dick stayed for no fiu^ 
ther discourse, but shuffled away, after intimating his agreement to 
the compact in a series of solemn nods; and poor Kitty, mndi dis- 
turbed and distracted, pursued her way in haste. 

But it was to be a night of adventure to the troubled woman ; 
for, before she had reached the street where she usually made a 
turn to go towards the Roonejs, she met a girl in respectabla 
clothes, and of a decent, quiet manner, who begged her to stop a 
bit, for she had a word or two to say that was pressing. Sooe 
people are bom to face emergencies, but Kitty's order of mind ins 
uot of that calm and well-balanced sort She immediately fell kto 
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EemeDt, and stared at tbe person addressing ber with a blank 
frightened face. Her perturbation was almost eqnallj shared 
he other, as transpired in the trembling and embarrassed man- 
in yhich she essayed to speak, and frequently failed. 
I am a relation of a person — that is, a coDoection of mine, or 
whom I am related to — has had business dealings with Miss 
by Le Roy and her sister long ago. He was unfortunate 
Igh to inToWe them in a failure of his, to the extent of a great 
comparatively speaking, to them ; but they were too honors^ 
to make any mention of it to his injury, or demand any pay- 
t be was unable to make. He has prospered since then, and is 
t anxious to make reparatk^n, which I fear they would not ao* 
;. He told me you were theur faithful and devoted companion, 
» had gone with them through every thing, and sent me to yon 
ee if you would not receive instalments of the debt, from time 
ime, and improve their condition without consulting them, or, 
let, lettinjj^any thing about the transaction be known.'' 
Litty took in enough of the meaning of what was said to under- 
id that it alluded to some financial advantage to her mistress, 
only murmured in reply — 

Ye spake of thim both, whin ye ought to know that one of 
1 is at rest in glory.'' 

Miss Norah — yes, I do remember. But let her share of the 
debt be a monument — her grave has no stone to mark it." 
True for ye; but that was her own will, sure, and she had her 
)et in laving a chaige written out about it. Heaven's grace be 
Qt her — no stain could come upon the onld name if it was cut 
carved above her." 

' Will you do me this great service, and be the receiver of the 
f I spoke of?" 

^Och, Miss dear, how could 1 1 Sure, I niver would have wit 
ogh to carry out a story; and Miss Debby would suspict me, 
I it would be no use at all." 

'Kitty Donahue, you underrate yourself when you say you can- 
' deceive. Yon never deceived them, I confess ; but when it 
1 lave her from racking distress and mean worriment about the 
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daily need of her life, it is yonr dntj to try ; yoa haye onl 
to serve her — this is a better way than any other.*' 

** Ye may be an impostor, a desaiving limb of the evil one 
me to sin. How do I know that ye're all right and trne ii 
ye tell me V^ 

" You believe in oaths, do yoa not ? Well, I'll swear t 
Gome in here in the shadow, oat of the glare of that lam 
I'll convmce yoa that I am trne, and mean no harm to any 
soal." 



The seed-cake was cold, not to say slightly crashed and » 
when it reached its destination at Mrs. Rooney's right hanc 
night. Nor were Kitty's excases as satisfactory as they 
elaborate on the snbject. She had been stopped on the n 
one acqaaintance and another, aboat whom she coold offer n 
ticalar information; and Phil's conclnsion, after she had left 
that Kitty was ^'some way all through-other," was the sc 
summing up of her strangely flighty manner. But little PM 
was received with rapture as the ** most beautifolest thing tha 
they clapt eyes on;" and the young proprietor was brought u] 
the kitchen-settee, where he had fallen asleep after suppei 
stood up, tumbled and rosy with slumber, to have it tried on 
i)e sure, he looked an unadorned and unattractive object and 
plumes and velvet, with a wrathful sleepiness upon his dam 
face; but the family united in pronouncmg it " the becom 
thing that ever was seen," and Kitty went away, not without 
balm of satisfaction. 

Two causes united to produce this gleam of comfort abo 
waves of fear and foreboding that flowed to and fro like a 1 
her troubled soul — the first was the proper spirit in which 
Debby's gift had been received ; the second was the visible f 
a small purse of gold added to her store, to be renewed m< 
until an unknown debt was discharged, and tp be secretly lai 
iu comforts and luxuries for her beloved Miss Debby. ( 
blessed thoughts to K\U7,\7«a the one that some pow^ wooli 
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nrre the adored woman from want or trouble when she sbonld bo 
pme from the world, and the one pririlege it oflfered of senrlng and 
kfliog faithftd to her. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

A moment's rispite. 



Mb. Fabbok came back from New York as saddenlj as he bad 
gOM awaj, and to his astonishment found his wife absent. She 
Hm in her own room, Clandine had supposed, but going to call her 
bid found the supposition unfounded, for the chamber was omptj, 
lid the key left in the outside of the door, as if forgotten there. 

Something of alarm mingled with Mr. Farron's surprise, and 
Ibnming off his travelling-coat, he went into his wife's deserted 
Room to look about him for any trace of where she might hare 
kHftot to go. Nothing but her wrapper, thrown aside over the 
ftm of her easy-chair, and a small trunk open at the end of the 
Midrobe, gare him any clue to her design. He seated himself, 
imd taking a paper from his breastpocket, looked over it again and 
igabi to wile away time as he waited. It was a letter, or some- 
Hrfng in the form of a letter, and be continued reading it with bent 
blows as if earnestly, weighing every word and deciding the merits 
If each sentence. Without any previous sound upon the staircase 
Outside, the door was suddenly thrown open, whilst ho was tlius 
occupied, and his wife, entering hastily, threw herself iuto a chair, 
without looking towards him, and panted as one out of breath. 
Bis wife— certainly, but not the lady of the mansion. She was 
Aessed in such garments as he had never seen her wear before. 
Sodias a g^l of the working-classes of Paris in holiday time would 
^t on* She looked younger and smaller than in her own fine 
tiothing, and the hat so altered her air that a stranger would have 
liarldly recognized her. 

She was flurried and excited, and had been crying. Now she 
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bent forward, and burying her bead between her hands, s 
deeply, and mnrmored to herself, *' Oh, dear me I poor I 
poor dear Kitty I'' 

^* Blanche !" She actually sprang ap, from terror and snr 
as the grave qmet tone of her husband's Toice fell on her ear. 
rose, and went towards her. 

'' What is it, my darling ? What does such masquerading me 

** I didn't mean that you should know it You are right 
angry with me, for I tried to deceive you." 

" I am not angry with you," he spoke kindly, but still serioi 
'' but you haven't told me what made you put these things 
you." 

'* I wanted to see and speak to Kitty Donahue." 

*^ We must go away again, Blanche ; you have fallen 
trouble from coming back. You have not known amcHoent's ] 
or rest." 

'' Oh, yes, you are mistaken ; to see them all again is a troi 
joy that affects me, but does not give me real pain. Pray, fo 
me this time. It was the only way I could speak to Eattj 
Eatty was once all in* all to me.'' 

" One thing you must promise me, or we will have to go 
again, as I have said. You must not allow these things to 
upon you. That man, too — that fop who is letting himsc 
bought by that simple girl's fortune — ^why should he affect 
yet he did the other evening ; and he will, if he can find a 
point in your manners. Such small insects have a pern 
power of stinging where they find it will be felt ; and if I di 
fear that he had seen some folly or weakness of yours that he i 
prate about, I'd knock him down the first time I met him 01 
of four walls." 

" Not for the world — don't touch him for the world ; h 
would demean you — ^he is not worthy your attention." 

'^He is simply an idle, handsome, unscrupulous fellow, 
enough to attract attention in any way, and be proud of a 
notoriety. To be engaged to one woman and gossiped over 1 
another, would be the height of his ambition." 
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"Don't speak of him, pray don^ speak of him — it distracts me 
to hear joa name ihe creature." 

'' There, then, let him go; but take off those odd things — ^thej 
me feel nncertain abont joa, Blanche." 



She rose and weot into her dressing-room, while he raised the 
written paper he had been examining, held it before his eyes and 
paused it again once more, before replacii^ it in his breast-pocket. 
In a moment or two she returned in her rich robe de chambre, and 
coming np beside him knelt down and begged to be forgiven — 

''For I need to do this every day and boor of my life, my ha»- 

" Yon homble me in heart and spirit when yon say so, my dar- 
fiiig; for, in my inmost sonl, I know I am not worthy of yonr 

" I am like a queen who is but a pretender, and who feels she 
wears a crown that may be torn at any moment from her brows, 
uA die cast down into the estate from whence she rose.'' 

She crossed her arms upon his knees, and laid her head down 
OD them. '' Bat I'm so hi^py here, that if it only lasts a day the 
gtory is enough to brighten all future trouble ; and nothing in the 
work! can wound my soul while I feel I hold your love, my hna- 
band." 



CHAPTER XLIII. 



THE DISCOURSE OF MR. FRY. 



Ik and about these days that respectable man, James Kennedy, 
led a busy life. His master, Mr. Bichard Tracy, had wrought np 
i& his own fantastic brain a queer story of wrong and mystery, in 
which so many were involved that a perfect whirl of characters, 
wit^ un&thomably evil designs, revolved through his unsettled mind 
iu wikl confusion. His poor boy had died of violence, of that hia 
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achiDg heart felt sure; bnt of all the liying creatures connected 
with the sorrowfal time, his bitterest sospicions fell on poor absent 
Bob Tod, andxto trace ont his nnknown path npon the high seas was 
his wearying and fruitless task. Mr. George Campbell had lived . 
to me his chance mention of the lad, from the pertinacious pursnit 
of the one idea he had thus planted in *Mr. Tracy's mind. Every 
morning James Kennedy broaght a fresh budget of surmises, 
suggestions, suspicions, and inquiries, to all of which the distracted 
Mr. George returned the one reply — ^that the boy never could have 
been guilty of complicity in so foul a deed — ^that he might possibly 
have suspected in his weak brain that every odd-looking wretch 
he saw was connected with an occurrence that had frightened the 
wits out of his empty noddle. As for his present whereabouts, 
Mr. George could only refer his inqnirers to the providence that 
watched over such sparrows, and in conclusion he invariably imr 
plored him to givb up such a fruitless and unfounded plan, and let 
the poor lad's good name be unstained until it deserved suspicion. 
Never did Mr. George for a moment allow his own distrust of the' 
odd parties Jenny Tod had watched to transpire. Mr. William 
Fry, after his last report on the subject, on the night of Mr. Oamp- 
belPs party, had not appeared with further evidence in the matter, 
and Jenny herself had no more to tell ; so the kind-hearted lawyer 
would have been at peace, had it not been for the thorn in the side 
that poor Mr. Tracy proved. James Kennedy looked upon his 
employer's vagaries as a comparatively healthful recreation, and 
assured Mr. George repeatedly that he was doing better on this 
track than he had seen him for years. 

" It keeps him going, and he gets the air in spite of himself, and 
that gives him an appetite and makes him sleep easy. I tell you, 
sir, them nights that he walks about like a howling ghost, wringing 
his hands and beating his breast, them nights was trying." 

*' But, my friend," argued Mr. George, " are you sure that you 
don't sort of set him on to badger and distress others. Why, as I 
am a living man, I've got to dread the sight of you." 

"Is that so?" asked James, in mild surprise; "well, I'm sorry, 
bnt you see, sir, it's my duty to do what I can to occupy his poor 
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lind; and I find yoa so very haody like, that I am afraid jou may 
ATe some caase of complaint." 

"Well now, then, look here; if you keep it np, I'll denounce 
on as the poisoner of his peace, and divert him for a while by hav- 
igyou laid by the heels, and brought to your just deserts. When 
promised Mrs. Law to look him up, I meant to give him dinners, 
ndmiz punch for him, and provide good cigars, or the like; but, 
less my soul, I never engaged to find him in soul-harrowing sus- 
icioDS, or entertain him with victims for revenge." 

James shook his head smilingly. 

"It's hard, sir, no doubt, but if you give people what they like, 
' seldom suits your own taste. Talking of that, he took another 
arn, owing to your daughter. Miss Campbell." 

" My daughter I What did she do ?" 

" She introduced him to a lady that sent him home nearly wild, 
ie walked the floor all night, calling on a woman's name that he 
[)eaks sometimes when he's at his worst; and, by jingo, sir, I 
nought I was in for it, but in the morning he came round again, 
Qd cried like a baby ov^ a picture he keeps in secret, and then 
e was all right." 

** One of my ^Is introduced him to a lady, did you say ? Who 
Didd it have been, I wonder, and where could they have encoun- 
JTcd each other?" 

" It was a French lady — ^the wife of Mr. Farron. I gathered 
iat much from what he said in his worrying round." 

"What in the world did the girl do that for? didn't she know 
lat Tracy and Farron have a bitter old grudge against each other ?" 

"Oh! they have; I didn't know it, and thought it was some- 
ung about the lady that started him off." 

"There, James, give that to Mr. Tracy. I've tried to make as 
iQch a variety as possible in the expressions, but^ it's the same sort 
^ a document as I've sent him a dozen times ; and, in Heaven's 
ime, take him off poor Bob Tod if you can, for I feel as if I'd 
unehow traduced the poor lad, though Heaven knows I never had 

thought agcdnst him, beyond a desire to cuff him for his non- 
awe." 

15 
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Mr. Qeorge thus dismissing Mr. Tracy's man, and feeHi 
lingering botheration in his mind on the sabject of bis 
troubles, walked briskly to and fro across his office floor^ ^ 
deternunation to dismiss it. 

As he was takiug these turns backward and forward, he s 
faced Mr. William Pry, the policeman, who smiled affably, an 
he saw Mr. Campbell well. 

"About that little matter,'^ he said, " you were right, 
was a party, but not any one known to the force; a sort c 
gling figure that turned up, when my man, who was on t 
out, had no suspicion of him, and gave him the slip befor 
able to trace him out." 

** When was it ?" asked Mr. George, eagerly. 
" Two nights ago ; and there's been a keen lookout ev 
without a sign of a soul to be seen." 
" How do you account for it V^ 
'' Why, our man missed his chance and gave the other f< 
hint ; that's about it." 

*'• That proves plainly that the sneak, whoever he may b 
he won't bear suspicion, and finds it safe to keep out of 8i[ 
Jove I I'd give the best horse I ever saw to have him lai 
heels, and know for a certainty what, in the name of mysl 
that keeps my poor cousin on the rack." 

Mr. Fry looked down at the carpet, whose pattern I 
with the toe of his boot. 

'^ It would be a relief to find out what the rascal meai 
you think so?" asked Mr. George, provoked by his sileno 
"Why, that's as it may turn .out," remarked Mr. Fr 
*' I never could calculate on what a man could tell till I b 
speak ; it may be that this chap had a hold on the '. 
knows what he's about. I should be inclined to think he 
"A hold on her I What do you mean ? Speak out p 
Heaven's name, for I don't follow you 1" 

" Why, you see — I'm only supposing a case, remem' 
see, this fellow may have done the dirty work in some j 
higher game was concerned \ this lady may have an in 
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mne of theiDi and that's the reason why he calls on her for monej. 
Don't yoa see ? it's money he goes after, and if she hadn't some 
reason for giving the money, she'd call some of the force and give 
him in charge as a nuisance." 

" By Jove I it seems likely 1" cried Mr. George, ruffling up his 
kir all over his head in disagreeable excitement. '' To be sure ; 
70a talk abominably reasonable, and it just about driTcs me wild 
to acknowledge it. Yon see, that dear, good woman always has 
poizled me, bnt I never for a moment dreamed she was a riddle to 
be read at a police docket. Good heavens, Fry I make this 
thing clearer, or take away the dreadful glimpse of light you have 
thrown on it, before I lose my wits." 

*'0h, Mr. Campbell I" said Mr. Fry, reproachfully, "you're not 
the kind of gentleman I'd expect to go off so about a n^ at little 
affair like this. But, for your own comfort, I'll let you into a bit 
of a secret. I believe, in my reckoning, that Miss Debby, the mil- 
liner— excuse me, that's the way I've got her marked down, and 
the case is an old one to me — is nothing more than a partly know- 
iog witness of things she's been afraid to confess, and that her si- 
lace has put her in the power of the very people that ought to be 
•fraid of her. There's half a dozen in it, as I sum it up, and she's 
tbe least necessary to my case, as it's laid out so far." 

'*Lord bless my soul I" murmured Mr. George, faintly but rev- 
erently. ^ It's a remarkable world, this, and I have fallen among 
some of its greatest curiosities lately." 

"That Tod girl that gave you the hint, is the one I'm most sus- 
picions of. I'll take her just as soon as I can trace out her con- 
i^ion with the lame man." 

" Is it a lame man ? Do yon mean to say the villain that fright- 
ened my cousin is lame ? Heaven spare my senses — ^it may be 
Dick Lavaridge I Where's my hat ? Mr. Fry, I'll go with you. 
^on see, I have a pick of my own to settle with that blackguard, 
^Qd to come up with him under any circumstances would be joy to 
^. Faith, I thought I had forgiven him and left him to his 
^^er's judgment ; but I find a wonderful feeling rising in me to 
give him a taste of my own." 
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" There's no scarcity of lame Tilloins, sir ; some puts it on and l 
some is born so. I should say a good Tillain was likelier to be . 
lame than not ; so this one mayn't be the one yoa think for." \ 

" No, I suppose not ; but, after all, he may, you know, and I 1 
believe 141 look after him myself" 

Mr. Fry laughed. " You'd drop him a hint to cut by yonr looks, j 
if he caught sight of you, su*. No, no ; youll have to leave 'em to i 
us — ^it's our busmess, and we do it regular. I expect to track hiffi 
out this afternoon. There's some one sick that belongs to him, j 
our men have discovered that ; but he gives them the dodge as to \ 
where he lives, and throws them off sharp when they think tlicj 
have him." i 

Mr. George laid down the hat and cane he had seized excitedly, 
and sank back into a chair, regarding the imperturbable policeman 
with something like awe mingling with his astonishment. | 

" I ought to be bolder to you," he said at length, after a deep* 
drawn sigh ; '* I was under the impression that some drunken im- 
postor was annoying my poor cousin because he knew hor to be ft 
timid and benevolent lady, and you are proving to me that I bare 
sprung a mine that will explode some diabolical plot, of which mj 
poor dear girl is one of the most involved criminals." 

" No, no ; Miss Debby, the milliner, is very low down on my 
list — only a witness when the case is completed. Here's the old 
gentleman." 

This last announcement alluded to the sudden appearance of Mr* 
Richard Tracy, who came in with a tremulous effort at self-control, 
biting his thin lips, and trying to smile pleasantly. 

" I have just dropped in on you, Mr. Campbell," he said, '*t^ 
beg your kind forbearance. I know that I have trespassed on it 
sadly, but you are very considerate, very considerate." 

" Mr. Richard Tracy ?" asked the policeman, looking at him fo" 
in the face. 

" Yes, certainly," he replied, apparently much startled by the 
question. 

"You don't happen to know me, sir ; but I have seen yon be- 
fore. Your nephew, the young gent that was found dead at flw 
xmlliners', was one of mv cas^^?^ 
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**In what way — how do you mean— explain yourself," demand- 
I the old gentlemapy with passionate eagerness. When he ceased 
teakiDg, and fixed his gleaming eyes on the calm and nnsympar 
letic face before him, his own became quite colorless, and wrought 
ith a spasmodic twitching about the white L'ps in a way that was 
tinfal to see. 

** WheneTer there's any thing incomplete in an affaur of that kind 
i make out a case, and mark off the dropped links here and there, 
ifoe we can pick them up again. Sometimes we fall on the right 
eot directly, and work out the whole thing beautiful ; but then 
»iiB it may take time, and you may never be able to make the 
ble story clear. Your nephew was one of these — there was a 
w queer-looking threads in that eyidcnce that didn't run smooth 
ith the rest of the web. Pve been looking the whole thing oyer 
er sioce — ^that is, I never gave it up, though I couldn't see much 
)pe of clearmg it, even to my own mind, till lately." 
^ And you do see hope now ? What is it 7 have you found the 
)y 7 Speak, man, and tell me — have you found the boy 7" 
''Hold on, sir ; you are a little too much flurried for your own 
wd. What boy was you meaning ?" 

*' Bob Tod — they oung demon that fled from justice, with all he 
lew of the black deed locked in his own evil heart." 
''Bob Tod i" repeated Mr. Fry, and he laughed with keen en- 
yment of the absurdity. "Why, that half-witted youngster 
i?er knew a syllable about the whole affair, beyond beiug fright- 
led out of his precious life every time he thought of it. No, sir, 
Ain't after Bob. I wouldn't call him in if he was walking up the 
i^t; because I know all he knows, and it don't amount to 



Having his favorite theme of pursuit and distraction thus un- 
remoniously demolished, Mr. Tracy looked helplessly at the 
"^ker, as one who had lost a hold without which he must sink 
to despair. Mr. Fry stretched out a firmer support to replace 
e foundationless one he had struck away — 
"There was money in the house that day ; and somebody who 
ow'd it, and was in the family secrets, did the job to get it. 
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They was disappointed ; bat there had been a search— that I 
saw — and there had been an effort to throw off saspicion. I say 
I know'd it ; but I couldn't prove it, or the verdict wonld hafe 
been different, you know." 

Mr. George grew so alarmed watching the strange unnatnral 
changes in his poor friend's face, that he raised his hand implo^ 
ingly to beg Mr. Fry to say no more ; but, seeing the action, Mr. 
Tracy interfered — 

" Don't stop hun, I entreat you I don't stop him I" he cried; "I 
am living in his words — they lift me out of darkness and doabt 
and horror. When that terrible weight is raised off my soul, I 
shall die in peace." 

"Yes, yes — ^I see," said the policeman, reassuringly — "you had 
words with him, and parted in high dudgeon ; so that it was gen- 
erally thought you drove him to do the deed by your aggra?ating 
and tormenting ways. Bat, bless you I he wasn't that kind— anj 
one could see that, with half an eye, in his dead face. No doabt 
you bothered him enough, and made him wish you was i& 
Abraham's bosom ; but he never took that pistol in his hand on 
your account — never." 

" Oh, bless you I God bless you, whatever you are, or whoever 
you are, for that ! Asleep or awake, that thought's been with 
me for seven years. Take it away entirely, and I'll b^in to lire 
again 1" 

"Youknow'd you didn't do it — wasn't that enough for yon, 
sir ? I'm going now ; I have a call in five minutes from this time, 
and I'll have to look sharp to be there. I only tell you to cheer 
you and keep up your spirits a bit, that the whole thing is work- 
ing around about right — just about right." With this parting 
prediction, Mr. Fry left the office, and Mr. George and Mr. Tracy 
remained looking steadily in each other's faces. 

The elder man seemed to struggle with some new light that, in 
dawning, almost bh'nded him ; but Mr, George, poor fellow, was 
fast losing his hold on any settled idea, and begmning to fio^ 
away in a chaos of doubt and suspicion. 

**Ifit'B any comfort to you to have company in your miseiji 
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cy,'^ he said, rubbing up his hair irascibly on either sjde of 
, " I can assure you, sir, that Pm about as muddleiand 
other, as the Irish say, as any human creature, that once 
liat peace of mind meant, could expect to be." 
elieve it will be made plain at last," murmured the 
" it seems to come to me like a prophetic instinct. The 
\s been gathering so long, that in its folds are hidden the 
i of years of doubt and disappointment ; they will all roll 
gether, and I shall be in the light of day once more before 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

KASKED AND WARNED. 



Wharton's compliments in their card-board form lay on 
rron's table. She was busy sewing some plain work, but 
ced at it from time to time, and seemed to grow more an- 
id perplexed at every look. Her husband was looking 
papers of the morning, for they had but just breakfasted, 
Dg her so occupied, paused in skimming up and down the 
to ask — 

!S any thing displease you, Blanche ?" 
lid the card before him, without i^eakiug, and watched his 

I don't care to go, it would seem ; yet they are very pleas- 

)le, and are bent on being civil to yon." 

it her lips and remained silent a moment, then she said 

-" I dislike to meet Mr. Leland." 

ink it odd and out of character in yon to give that fellow 

)rtance of so much objection. Nobody could like such a 

)es, but few would think him worth a berious aver- 

►." 

i^arron looked over at bis wife with silent suq[>rise. She 
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kept her eyes upon her work, and gave no explanation of W 
avowed disfavor; bat that night she appeared before him, dad in 
unusual splendor, and looking so grand and beautiful that he was 
fain to exclaim against so much magnificence. 

" You are bent on entirely subjugating that recreant lover of 
your friend's, Blanche," he said ; " you should know him well 
enough to see that his absurd devotion is due to your dress and 
style, and that he would forsake you if a newer and more radiant 
star appeared in his heaven of fashion any night in the year.'' 

But Mrs. Farron only laughed, and turned round slowly, as if on 
exhibition before her lord's admiring eyes. 

" You said I was growing dull and mopish, you know, soIhaTe 
gotten myself up like a butterfly, to convince you that I can be as 
vain and frivolous as you could desire." And that really appeared 
to be her object, for a gayer and more enchantingly merry woman 
never made herself the h'fe and ruler of a ball than Mrs. Farron 
proved herself at Mrs. Wharton's. The wedding was to be a 
morning one, a splendid church procession to be followed by a qoiet 
breakfast and the bridal party's departure on an autumn tour. So 
this grand assemblage was an assertion of the coming event, and 
entirely in honor of Mr. Leland and Mrs. Leland, that was to be. 
Miss Jane Wharton had come back to be present, so had her br 
separable friend. Miss Farron, who on this occasion stayed with the 
Wharton family, to prevent the interruption of their important 
pursuits by the idle frivolities of fashion. Mrs. Leonard, a mag- 
nificently dressed woman, with a dull, dissatisfied face, and the air 
of having a constant provocation of some kind on her mind, stood 
at her mother's right hand, and said what she couldn't help sayiV' 
with a protest in every tone against so great an effort. Her hus- 
band, who had given up the stru^le to appear young, and de- 
voted himself of late years to high living and selfish indolg^o^ 
wa3 fat, purple-faced, and husky-voiced, and finding no fhrtherneed 
for affected gallantry, had abandoned the style and adopted a pr^ 
sumptory dogmatism instead, that seemed much more natural ff 
not so winning. Mr. Campbell and his two handsome danghteis 
were engaging tbis &m\a\AQ |^eiii\kx&&tL'« «.ttention when Mr. aod 
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Un. FarroQ were annooDced. He was aoasaally agreeable to his 
party. The father he considered a rather remarkable man in the 
way of eloqaence as a lawyer, and full of an Irish wit that was 
sore to tell in any case he undertook. The girls were pretty girls, 
and if he hadn't retired from the field himself, he'd have taken the 
trouble to fascinate them, being quite the style he nsed to affect; 
bot Mr. and Mrs. Farron were more important still, and he had 
lu) objection to making any one give place to the splendid woman 
who came sweeping in with imperial grace, and shed a lustre about 
ler from her radiant beauty as she moved. 

"By gad, Mrs. Farron, .we are honored 1 Mrs. Wharton had 
beard that you were an inyalid, and scarcely dared to hope for 
joor presence. She'll be delighted. Ah I there's Leland ; and, by 
Jore I he's delighted too." 

With a smile for each of the gurls, and a bow for their father, 
Hrs. Farron dismissed this elegant welcome with a mere motion of 
ber handsome head, as she passed on to greet her hostess. That lady 
Was all smiles and congratulations. She had heard of Mrs. Far- 
ion's indisposition, and was in despair ; so were Albert and Alice. 
It would have been so un propitious to have them disappointed. 
She was fortunate enough to have all her girls about her to-night, 
qoite a rarity in these days, when Jane could scarcely be wooed 
*way from duty for an instant's pleasure. Ah I it was admirable, 
that style of self-dcTOtion, and Jane could find no more earnest ap- 
I^^tion than her mother's, though she confessed that she feared 
berself unequal to following in the same path. 

Mrs. Farron was gay enough to have never known the meaning 
^f pain ; she waved off the suspicion of former illness with her 
^bite-gloved hand, and avowed herself determined on enjoyment. 

"What pretty faces I Where did you gather such a galaxy of 
^auty ? Miss Rose Campbell is positively beautiful — and who Is 
that sweet girl with the dark eyes and auburn curls beside her ?" 

** Oh I that is another of Alice's bridesmaids— a younger sister 
<>f Miss Dolbert's. She is handsome, I think. She stands near 
•AJjce now, with oak leaves in her hair. Ah I she sees you at last 
""^foor Alice is not quick in these things, and I really am obliged 

15* 
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to catch her eye at times. There ! — she is commg — so is Al- 
bert." 

But Mrs. Farron knew that Miss Wharton had seen her from 
the first, and had actuallj thrown herself between her and her 
lover as he came hastening to greet her when he canght sight of 
her, as she paused at Colonel Leonard's side. They had been 
speaking in whispers, she with her hands clasped over his arm, and 
her entreating eyes raised to his face. Now his gathered brows 
mibent, and they came up together, not exactly free from the em- 
barrassment of the little scene they had had ; but he, with a strong 
effort to conceal his portion of it by smiling and bowing, and she, 
a trifle flushed, but with a forced graciousness of manner, with 
which she strove to cover hers. 

" You were so kind to come," he said, with an earnest gratitode 
of tone that was absurd in such a connection. 

** We feared you might not be able to make the effort," she 
added, with less enthusiasm. 

" You are Very good to trouble yourself at all about it," an* 
swered the lady, gayly; "and I'm very well, and going to dance 
every time I'm asked, in proof of my boast." 

Instantly the ardent hand of Mr. Leland stretched forward to 
take hers, and the eagerness of his request made it almost nmntdli- 
gible. Without glancing either at her husband or Wss Alice 
Wharton, she accepted his arm and walked away, while the vnor 
sicians, behind a grove of exotics on the stairway, began to sound 
the preliminary notes of a quadrille. 

Mrs. Farron danced and danced as she had said, and never once 
looked about her to see what her husband might be doing, in what 
she knew was a vapid scene to him. She strove, indeed, to escape 
from Mr. Leland after the first dance; and when he presented him- 
self again later in the evening, making his way through the cirf^ 
that surrounded her, and claiming her promise for a waltz, that she 
had never thought of, she did make an irresolute pause, and 
seemed to resist the persistence of his persecution: but it was only 
for an instant, for the next she smiled and gave him her handf 
making him drunk with delighted vanity, and his poor, little bride 
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i at soul with jealous misery. Still she laughed and talked with 
Diad sort of brilliaiice, as if perfectly onconscioas of any thing but 
r, and whirled about or promenaded, always sarroanded by the 
yy of delighted worshippers, to whom she was entirely gracious 
' tlie first time iu society. But suddenly she lost her reckless 
)od, and sickened wearily of all around her. She was still talk- 
I merrily, when her heart failed her, and she seemed smitten with 
^laddering chilL 

'4t is becommg cold,^ she said, quickly; ^* I'll go and find a scarf 
pat around me." 

A half-dozen gallant yoices prayed to be allowed to do the ser- 
%, but her graciousness was gone. She said, ** No, thank you,'' 
%, and went away by herself^ and none dared to follow and 
)te8t. 

'^Ob, Pm sick I" she cried, inwardly. "I thought the fire I 
idled would keep me warm, and I could laugh away the time 
questioning till I saw Mr. Siebert again ; but I'm sick, sick, 
k.»» 

She did not seek her husband, but went and found a wrapper 
the dressing-room; and stealing back, took up her place in a ro- 
ts under the shadow of a curtain, where she shook and shuddered, 
U weakened by the chill that seemed to have struck her to the 
ttt. An elderly man was in an easy-chair in front of her, and 
said, turning to a gentleman at his side — 
'' Yes ; I remember hun five-and-twenty years ago, young as he 
»k8." 

''Ha I hal" laughed the other, "I'm happy to say I can't go 
3k with you quite so far, Mr. Dolbert ; you see, I hayen't met 
a often, for in my time, I belieye, he was rather out of society." 
"I'll tell you how I remember it so well : there was a party of 
went up the Hudson together, and he was a sort of leader, for 
hink he had more spirit than any young lad I ever knew. There 
8 Tracy the elder, who married that beautiful girl, Milly Lane, 
J Richard Tracy, and llalph Farron, and an elegant man that 
B the life of the party, though he was older than the rest, a good 
too; but he carried on such games, and made such fun, that we 
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all felt at ease with him. Let me see, what was his name f Piskw! 
what is the matter with me that I can't recall it ? He was an Irnh- 
man, and had been an officer in India; and he told such storiGS 
about his life, then, that he kept ns all in roars of laaghter." 

" Why, what became of the fellow ? He was a cajHtal one to 
know, and I shouldn't have thought you'd be ready to lose sight of 
him." 

" Well, there was a little difficulty before the party broke up, on the 
subject of play. Cards were his weakness, I believe ; and Farron said 
he did not play like a gentleman, which made trouble. Ralph wai 
a lad then in comparison to the stranger, who had an air and hmd- 
ner that sort of took with us, and we turned against the boys in his 
favor. Well, there was a row, as yon may suppose, and it broke 
up the party. What was his name ? — ^let me see. Why, Dick Tnssf 
could tell, if one ever could see him, for he took sides with him 
against Farron, and I heard afterwards that they were inseparable 
friends." 

The listener to this reminiscence here arose, and, yawning sfight- 
ly, remarked that " old Tracy was becrazied, and had been ercr 
since he'd known him." The speaker was Colonel Leonard ; and 
he added, " By the way, I saw the old fellow to-day lookiag 
queerer than ever, and walking up and down before that old boo* 
of the milliner's, where his nephew died, like a demented sentinel 
He's queer enough to need to be looked after, to my thinking." 

Mr. Dolbert being left alone, as the colonel walked away, Aock 
his head and sighed deeply. He was a mild, pleasant-faced mtn) 
and that and the sigh touched the heart of the lady, who had been 
listening more intently than the man he addressed. She rose too, 
and followed him as he walked away, keeping him in view till her 
husband saw her and came to her side. He was looking weaff 
and ill at ease, and said it was late — did she want to go? No* 
she meant to stay still later, and was surprised that he found it 80 
dull. 

" It is more than dull — it is unbearable," he answered. " JoJ^ 
has not seen you to-night ; why do you avoid her V 

"I had forgotten ahe was here. Ill go and see her now. Stay 
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I while later, pleMe ; I baye a great dedre to stay another 
hoar." 

Mr. Farron shmgged his shonlders — 

"It is not that yoa eqjoj it, Blanche,'' he said. "I can see 
that it is wearying yon to death ; but yon hare begnn the night 
in a riddle, and shall read me the answer at your own pleas- 
are.^ 

6he did not stay to tell it then, bnt harried off at his first word 
tiiat somided like assent, and joined her step-danghter, who, with 
Kin Jane Wharton, were making little memoranda on their fans as 
writingdesks, and consulting each other as to the correctness of 
the entries. 

"Did I nnderstand him to say North Weldon was the place 
where they were bnilding ?" asked Jnlia, "Ah, yes ; Mrs. Farron 
waiiaying to papa that I had not yet had the pleasure of speaking 
to 70Q. Tonll excuse the remissness, when we tell yoa that we've 
been fortunate enoagh to meet a gentleman who is largely engaged 
h jnst soch an undertaking as ours, who has been able to put into 
ttseation in North Weldon the Tery same plan that we are en* 
fcaroring to bring to work here. Jane, did he say the architect 
Via in Boston still ? Pray, excuse me one moment We have so 
tay steps to go over, it is absolutely necessary that we hare 
^ all as correct as possible, to save time*" 
* Then Mr. Leland, who had been watching for Mrs. Farron since 
^ had remarked her disappearance, suddenly discoyered and 
dsimed her for a dance, to which she objected, on the ground of 
v^ariaess ; for, she said, she had whirled about till she was too 
*opid to thmk. 

She had dropped into a chair near Miss Farron, and that young 
*dy now rose, as did her friend, still consulting together, and ap- 
*tfently anconscions of the presence of any one else. Their pur- 
pose was to join their newly discovered friend from North Weldon, 
^d be by him set right on some point, about which appeared to 
^ist a doabt in their joint minds. 

Thus left to herself, Mrs. Farron spread her fan and looked 
•ttrowly at the scenes thereon depicted, of ladies and gallants in 
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court-dresses and powdered heads. Mr. Leland dropped into the 
seat at her side, and remained qaietly watching her abstraction 
with a pleasant air of banter. She would not look up to acknowt 
edge his regard, so he was forced to speak — 

'' Your friend, to be so great a traveller, chooses mean accooh 
modations/' he said ; his voice was low, almost to whispering, and 
his eyes held hers when she glanced quickly upwards, and asked, 
in their keen, sharp way, how far his words disturbed her. She 
gave no answer, but dropped them again upon the pictures of ber 
fan. "A wretched street, and more wretched lodgings,'' he we^ 
on — " it would seem a kidimg-place rather than a home. He is 
indiscreet, or he would live better on the gold you give him." 

Still not a word. Mr. Leland drew a little nearer, and said, 
still more softly — '' But, perhaps, it may be his companion ; he is 
very devoted to his companion, and it may be an expensive de?o- 
tion — some attachments are, you know." 

Now she started, and half-consciously clutched at his hand as if 
to entreat his silence, while her very lips grew white with fear. 
He had hardly counted on touching so strong a chord, and seemed 
too astonished at the efifect of his words to take advantage of it 
She gasped quickly once or twice, and then recovered herself pa^ 
tially ; at last, her voice was natural when she spoke, and though 
she remained paler than she had been, yet the deadly whiteness 
had left her face, that, for an instant, made it ghastly. • 

'* What do you know of that person ?" she asked, and^looked at 
him with eyes that demanded the truth. " I have no knowledge 
of art or double-dealing ; and I confess to you that I ardentlj de- 
sire to know all you can tell me about him." 

" Mrs. Farron, you are strangely defiant and bitter. How daW 
I feel myself your friend when you resent an offered service ?" 

" I neither like nor trust you, Mr. Leland. Your motive is so 
contemptible that it makes you cowardly in my sight ; but I ^ 
at your mercy when you speak of — of that man ; and you can use 
the knowledge as you will." 

*' I will only use it to your pleasure and advantage. Let me be 
jour friend, and you will find me trusty. Can you blame m^ 
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tben I see myself Bcoifecl and slighted, if I seize the onlj weapon 
of defence I have against your killing coldness V* 

''There is no truth or right in what yon say. I am not in the 
position you would give me. There is, or can be, no real friend- 
diip between people with such opposite natures as onrs ; but you 
an be true to yourself, and free from meanness and deceit, and I 
M bless you if you are. I am at your mercy thus far, that I do 
K)t wish the existence of those people known or even guessed at, 
Doch less my knowledge of them betrayed. Spare me this, and 
i 80 much I am indebted to you." 

" I will do any thing, say any thing, or be any thing at your 
irigh or will ; only, do not look at me with those cold, unbelieving 
Byes, or you will drive me desperate." 

'Ton are bent on being false and foolish. What are my eyes 
to you ? and what, in Heaven's name, have I to do with your 
mature ? All I entreat is, that you will let my secret be a secret, 
tod do not persecute me because you have the power." 

"I would be your slave, if you would accept my service. Your 
X)]dne88 and disdain are too much for my fealty ; and if you speak 
io me as if I were a traitor, you will make me one.'' 

"Then I am to understand that you will use your power against 

"No, no I I will do nothing that gives you an instant's 
lain" 

She sighed deeply and seemed to feel her strength return, for her 
olor came again — this time a deep, unusual red. 

"I must accept this and rely on you, bitter as this alternative is 
^ me." She paused, and perhaps feeling that this was only pro- 
t>kiDg his anger, controlled herself to add — "When I rebel 
?am8t this submission, remember it is because I feel how compro- 
ised I am in holding this connection with one in your position, 
*d because I must chafe over the slavery this secret reduces me 
' endure." 

*^Albert 1" ^ 

The name, uttered in a voice of agonized appeal, put the look of 
^king triumph to flight that his face was about to assume, and 
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made it a blank with a faint dawn of agonj waking it to life, as be 
tarned it on the speaker. 

Alice Wharton stood behind the woman she thought her riril, 
and, regardless of observation, let her convnlsed face and tears of 
agony tell the story of her heart. More aliye to the opinion of 
the world, her lover sprang up, and drawing her arm through his, 
led her quickly away, leaving Mrs. Farron still tracing the pictures 
on her fan. The court ladies, in their voluminous trains, hecame 
threatening figures in the eyes that held them in a vacant g«se. 
The courtiers, smiling over their cocked hats, seemed full of sinister 
meaning in their graces, and all the room darkened around her to 
the color of her own gloomy thoughts. Gentlemen came and sit 
beside her, and tried to say again the pretty nothings she hadBfr 
tened graciously to an hour or two before, but she was weary nnto 
death and would not hear them patiently now. 

" Oh ! is it not midnight yet ?" she asked of some oae. '^B 
surely must be midnight." 

" It is just twelve, and they are going down to supper." 

She rose and looked eagerly around her. Mrs. Wharton wis 
talking in a hurried way to her daughter Jane, and apparendj 
urging her to do some duty to which that lady seemed rather 
averse. People were formed in groups and couples and strolling 
downwards to the supper-rooms. Mrs. Wharton, seeing her, came 
towards the party by which she was surrounded, and whispered in 
her softest tone — 

** Poor Alice has had one of those dreadful attacks of hers- 
The dear child has no self-control, and the idea of this being her 
last appearance in society as Alice Wharton has overcome her. 
She is to be pitied, for her heart runs away with her poor head so 
often." 

Mrs. Farron felt a deadly sickness stealing over her, hut she 
asked quietly, and with no show of emotion — 

**Is she very ill, or was it only a slight attack of faintness? 
One could account for that, you know, by the heat of the roontf, 
or the motion of dancing." 

** Oh dear, no ! she was taken quite badly, almost a spai^pf '^ 
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«t. Fto been giving Jane directions about her — sbe is so efB- 
ient in these cases ; and weli not mention it at all to oar friends, 
oping she wili soon be herself again." 

" Yes, thank you — I do not know where my husband is." 

This Mrs. Farron said in answer to a gentleman's offered arm, 
Ad with a few more words of sympathy for Miss Wharton, she 
«88ed down to supper. In the hall, as she went by, a man was 
tuding bolt npright, examining the patterns of the frescoes over- 
lead no doubt. When she passed him he brought his eyes down- 
nid, just for an instant, and let them rest on her. She dropped 
ter scarf off the arm that was nearest him, and he stepped forward 
ad raised it and replaced it with nicety around her shoulder. As 
le did this, no one but themselves knew that he said in her ear — 

**I have a message for you;" and that she answered, "I will 
ee jou here withm half an hour." 

She went on into the supper-room, and there was placed like the 
sentre camellia in a bouquet of belles around whom admirers fluttered 
D snhstantial homage, offering delicacies and choice wines in tmj 
joblets. She took whatever was given her, and talked without 
Slowing about what, till a chance she was longing for gave her an 
l>portunity of escape. Miss Jane Wharton appeared in the door- 
^7, and by a sign attracted her attention. 

"Excuse me — ^it is only for a moment," she said, smiling. ** Fm 
otnmissioned by Julia to beg you not to forget forwarding that 
ttle package she has sent to Bellingham Square, to its. proper 
ifection. She says that Butler always does those thmgs so well 
)e preferred having him take it, and begs you will see it done, as 

has important papers necessary to the architect's estimate, 
c." 

" Certainly; I will see that there is no failure or delay," answered 
rs. Farron. She had come out of the circle of guests to say this 
neb, and now she went towards the door, as if it were necessary 
» see it done at once. 

" Pray, don't let me feel that I have interrupted you," begged 
Liss Wharton. " Julia and I are sitting beside my sister Alice, 
bo finds so much company and excitement rather more than she 
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is eqaal to just now. Mamma is particularly anxious that no one 
shall notice her absence, so she and Netty are being rery busy, of 
course. Pray, dou^t allow my suggestions on Julia's account to 
take you away from supper." 

*' No, certainly not," protested the other, still accompanying her 
along the hall, ^ but I shall never be able to gain Mr. Farron'g 
attention if I don't demand it by leaving in this way. He is so 
absorbed ia the beauty of that lovely girl, Miss Dolbert; and I caa- 
not wonder — she is absolutely radiant" 

'' You think so ?" cried Miss Jane with a tinge of skepticism. 
** Rather vapid beauty, I'm sure you must say after a moment's 
close observation — mere butterfly brightness, without intellect or 
mental brilliance of any kind." 

In the hall the same quiet man was standing as he had stood 
before, cognizant of every thing, yet seeming only conscious of the 
ornamental work on the opposite wall He slapped one of his bands 
with a long folded paper that he held in the other, as the ladies 
drew near, and Miss Wharton said explanatorily — 

'' Some one waiting for Mr. Campbell, I suppose; he alwa^bas 
a man with a paper looking him up everywhere, like an evil spirit 
waiting to demand the worth of his bond or contract l^bose 
lawyers are so beset when they are popular." 

Mrs. Farron answered absently, and recalling herself, reassured 
Miss Wharton as to the safety of Julia's charge to Butler, and said 
she should sit in the parlors and write a little note on her tablet to 
Mr. Farron. 

Left alone, she threw herself upon a couch near the door, and 
watched the lady's figure out of sight up the stairway; then ste 
took a bit of paper from her bosom and spread it out on her knee 
elaborately, so that the man waiting in the hall could not choose 
but observe her action. It held these words : 

" Mrs. Farron — there will be a man called William Fry in 
Mrs. Wharton's hall at midnight, who will tell you how you can 
help one who is and always will be your friend and servant— Jenny 
Tod." The man came and stood close at her shoulder before she 
had ceased smoothing out the folds. 
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'^That's me/' he said, briefly. She looked up qaietlj, bat with 
tiitting color, and answered — 

" Yes, and I am waiting to hear what you wish to tell roe." 

"Why, you see, ma^am," he said, slowly, fixing her with his eyes 
» he spoke, "poor Jenny's in trouble; she's been trying to help 
hi fellow that she says you understand about. He's too much 
or 80 short a purse, and she's sort of run distracted by him." 

Mrs. Farron's paling &ce grew scarlet with a sudden flush — she 
oUed the scrap of writing into a pellet with a quick, fierce action, 
nd thrust it into her breast again. 

"Poor little girl," she murmured passionately, "it is too terri- 
k that she should be a victim too." 

"So, if you'll be good enough to say where she may see you, 
be^U be glad to tell you how you can make thmgs easier for them 

Mrs. Farron stopped in her thought and in her action, her face 
longer irrought with resentful shame and pity; and her hands, 
hat were clasping and unclasping nervously, lay still in her lap. 
ler eyes, full and large and searching, read his face. 

"Jenny Tod did not send you to me — ^it is a trap. I see it now. 
%ere is a plot afoot, and you are my enemy." 

She rose and met his eye without fear, but with a face that had 
10 hope or trust in any thing before it. The man was surprised and 
•wkward. 

"He wasn't used to fine ladies, you see, and must have made a 
mistake. Jenny just gave him a message, that was all, and he was 
lather blundering maybe." 

"There is no power on earth that could drive Jenny Tod to be- 
'^y a secret — how you came by your knowledge, you only know, 
do not believe you mean either of us well." 

'* 1 don't see what I've to say to you," said Mr. Fry, with an 
^pearance of much perplexity. "Not being quite equal to raakmg 
yself plain, it seems — " 

** Go now. I take this as a warning, and shall be prepared for 
le worst." 

The man stood irresolute and looked confused. 
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" Yoo don't giye me any kind of reply to Jenny, and I don't . 
know as I can remember ail this to tell her. She would have oome 
herself to see yon, but they've had sickness at the house, which 
keeps her in. I wish she'd come though, for I don't seem to get 
along in her place.'' 

She waved her hand impatiently and turned away. 

'^You are acting, and I see it all," she said, and walked thefoB 
length of the drawing-room towards the door, where a few of the 
guests were returning from supper. Her husband was among them, 
so she took his arm, and said — 

" I'm ready to go home, at last." 

" I am heartily glad to hear it, for, of all stupid nights done op 
in tinsel, this has beeu the stupidest.'' He looked down at her afl 
he spoke, and stood still a second for another glance. 

" Why, you're looking very ill, Blanche, and I had almost aaid 
I'm happy to see it, since that explains your conduct to me. It 
was like a dream to me all night, that you had looked and spokei 
as you did." 

** I want to go home," she urged; so, waiting for no further ptf* 
ley, he hurried her through the crowd of gathering faces op the 
staircase to the dressing-room, from whence she emerged shawled 
and hooded in a moment or two. 

'^ I have been making your parting compliments to Mrs. Whtf- 
ton." Mi*. Farron said this as his wife took his arm in the hiH 
below. '' I told her you had caught a sympathetic headache with 
Miss Alice, and begged she would excuse you." 

" I should never have thought of her — you were very gopd.*^ 

The same man stood against the wall as she passed by, and 
made himself flat upon its surface in his humble wish to be oat of 
the way. The lady shuddered, as if with cold. 

'^ Draw your shawl about yon, Blanche ; it has been raining * 
little," her husband said. " That is Fry, the policeman ; and, bj 
the by, he came to me to-day to ask me about an American fiunHf 
in Paris, that were living there ten years ago, and whose name, he 
thought, might be familiar to you. I told him that you were Bot 
in Pans then — that you were educated in a convent, and broiight 
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ere only the year before oar maxrUif^. He apologized for 

oobling me, and said the information being important was his 

ilj excuse for the liberty, etc." 

Here the carriage^oor closed on them ; and Mr. Farron, seemg 

lat she was comfortably corered with her wrappings, left her to 

lence and the carriage-coshions till they reached Bellingham 

ipiaie. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

ON THB FERRT-BOAT. 



Early next mommg, Julias brought his mistress a letter. It 
ras a miserably directed and ili-contrived-looking afifair ; but, at 
he first glance, she seized it eagerly from his hand, and then 
ievered her impatience by elaborate directions concerning the 
Ntrcel he was to carry to the Christian Union Society's office, for 
liifla Farron. As soon as the door closed upon him, she repro- 
bced and tore open the missire, and read the little it contained 
>fer and over again, with a troubled face. It ran thus : '* I've 
not him up agin ; he was rery bad whin I saw you. Now, he 
Aiioki he can travel ; but it won't be far, for his strength is gone. 
IVhin any thing happens to him, you nade fear no ntfbre. Gire 
Um enough to carry him through aisy. I will be on the ferry- 
^t that laves the rove-street wharf, this morning, at twelve 
>'cIock ; if ye want to make it aisy for us all, be there, too/' 
^fter sitting silently reading and re-reading these words, for so 
oog that their meaning must have become stereotyped in her 
)raio, Mrs. Farron rose quickly, and dressed herself to go to 
^i^kfast, as if entirely forgetting the message she had sent by 
^ maid, half an hour before, that her head ached too much to 
^mit of her rising. Then she put a quiet look upon her face, and 
iewed it in her mirror. It would not hide her hollow eyes, nor 
he colorless dulness of her cheeks — but that was the headache, 
he said to herself. So she went down and met her husband, who 
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was kind, bat fall of pre-occapation aboat some baslness of 
his own. 

'* I shall be obliged to go away again for a day or two, I think, 
Blanche," he said. ** Pray, be yourself again before I go, so that 
I may not be distressed when I think of yoa — here, alone." 

" Oh, I shall soon be quite well," she answered, eagerly ; "(to 
not let that annoy or detain you an instant. I am better eves 
now, much better than I was." So she swallowed a cop of tea, 
hastily, in proof of her convalescence, and tried to eat, but faOed 
signally. 

Her husband went away by and by, and then she made haste 
to go up and dress herself for walking. Being completely ready, 
she watched the clock, and, finding the hour was not yet come, she 
walked the floor impatiently, becoming feverish and excited as the 
slow moments went by. Twenty minutes till twelve — that gave 
her just time, and she wanted no more ; so she ran down-stain, 
and out of the hall door, without leaving word or message behind 
her, and was soon on the road to the Grove-street pier. It was a 
long way, longer than she had thought for ; but yet she was there, 
and waiting, before the boat began to appear in at the landing. 
Then the passengers came flocking out in a long stream. She 
stood back to let them pass, and then joined the tide that was 
setting inward. In paying her fare she discovered the possession 
of two purses, drawing both from her pocket at once ; one was 
heavily filled with gold and notes, and this she replaced hastily, 
taking the money she needed from the other. 

Near the cabin door stood Dick Lavaridge, waiting ; but he was 
not the same creature in appearance as on the occasion of his fol- 
lowing and besetting her in the mean street a week before. Be 
was decently clad, and wore his hair in better order than formerly. 
In fact he looked another man, and bowing respectfully, as Mrs* 
Farron passed, she was fain to turn and look an instant before she 
recognized hun. 

*' I'm fitter to spake to a lady nor I was before," he remarked, 
noticing her palpable astonishment. "Ye see, the master's hud 
up, and money goes furdex m th^se days," 
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'I did not know you at first,'' confessed she, ** but I am glad to 

you so improved. Why did yon name this place for a meeting 1^ 

"It was bandy like, and 111 niyer tmst to the streets agin. 

re the gay blade that corned np to ye that day in Paris whin ye 

w me first, and was tnck wake wid surprise, he's here, and he 

Dyed me whether or no, and lurked about the place till, by ill 

A^ be got a sight at him. I've been unaisy iver since, so I tuck 

D away to another place, where we can be nnmislested till we 

re entirely." 

** You say he is ill — is it a bad illness V 

''Och I faith is it,'' and the man's voice trembled as he said the 

yfda, ^ It's a black illness that will have it's own before it's over; 

^s sinking intirely, and do what I will I can't rouse him." 

"Is it a fever?" 

** Och, no, no I" and the little man made a sign of contempt for 

ch a slight ailment. " It's the head that's going, and there's no 

pe for that. I have a doctor to him, and nothing's wanting 

it can be got ; but he's past trying to help himself — that's the 

rst of it. He just lays there, aisy-like, and bothers about 

Uiing. So ye may know he's purty low." 

"Where will you take him to ?" 

''Troth, I don't know, ma'am. Sometimes I think Til stay 

lere we are, for fear the movmg about would be too mnch for 

Q ; but thin he'll take a rally for an hour or two, and be like 

Dself agin. Whin he is, all the cry is to get away to a new 

we, where we're not known and there's no danger." 

"You are known here." 

** Yes, to you and thim that's like you." 

" To the police, who have an object in tracing you out, and who 

B on your track even now." 

" How do you know that ? Who tould ye ?" 

"There's a man — William Fry by name — that always disbelieved 

e story of the jury, and determined to make his own plain 

oagh one day to take the form of evidence. He has seen you, 

d will prevent your leaving, mark what I say, if you ever return 

the city off this boat." 
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'* Bat it's the master, ma'am, not me, that's to be cooadeiei p 
I know that man, and have give hun the dodge manj's the toMi ^ 
He's watching round Court-street, where Miss Debby Uves, but I ji 
don't go there now. OchI I'll not fret mesilf aboat it ; pYeUTed \z 
at biding too long for that." ^ 

'' Cannot yon remain at the landing and send some one bad[ for t 
him 7 Then go straight to New York, and make up year mind j 
where you'll go to from there." t: 

'' No, he's not in a way to be trusted to any one but me. There'i | 
not a deed of my life that hasn't been his making, and I haYe do V. 
caose to fear any man but him. I'll stick by hun till the ind, and : 
no fear for either of us — we'll watch them all, for we're old at tl» k 
business." { 

"What do you need?" 

** Is it money you mane, ma'am ?" 

" Yes — what do you want to take you away ?" 

*' All I can get; though, as I told ye, money goes forder now, 
and lasts longer, too." 

" I have brought yoa all I could. I have nothing left, so joa 
need ask no more. But before I give it to yon, I must say yon did 
never see it if yon do not promise that Miss Debby and the Tod 
family shall be undisturbed, and that you will be content withtrbat 
is here." 

** Let me have a grip of it. Well, yes. I give you my o*» 
promise; but remember, that goes no furder nor what will <^ v» 
own he lets me have. He's too wake to do any thing bat strog^ 
through wid his breath now; but if it was our good luck to h»T8 
him rise up to-morrow, he'd rather take this from me, and I'd 
niver lay eyes on a cint of it till it would be all throngh wid in 
gambling and drmking." 

'* But he's past that, you say." 

" Och, yis; more's the pity, he's past all such divarsion now.'* 

" Then I can trust you, can I not ?" 

** Ye might always do that— I was niver a liar, nor a thiefi nor 
worse, on me own account, and it's only the master's black lock 
that druv me to it on his.* Yis, ma'am, I'll be ofif as soon at I 
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to rife him ftnd get him nUrtod, and ye*ll oiror hear from me 
(iln till ft blftck dA7 fftlls on me tbftt will be ft bright one for 
mP 

She pat the heftty purfte secretly in hl« hand-^thcn drnwing 
mn her veil, leant over the guards, and' looked into the rippling 
Iter. 

'' V\\ not go bick wid ye on the boat. Ill wftit ft bit orcr here, 
d ye can go widont ftny notice being tnck of yon, thin. I want 
ipftke ft word to ye : don't think mo so black fts I look, and 
liin ye take to cnrsing me some day, remimber that whativor 
Mble I>e brought on ye all, for his sake, Fvo shared as heary 
esUf/' 

She raised her head, and bit her lips once or twice In an effort 
control herself sofflciontly to speak. At last she accomplished 
and said in a scarcely andlble voice — 
"Do I understand you that — that he is dying?'' 
The cripple choked at the words, and turned a look of deep 
ouble on her. 
'Tm ftfoftred yer right, but I don't spake it plain to mesllf Just 

''Does be know of me ?— does he mention me V* 
Here Dkdc Lavaridge seemed to find still greater difficulty of nt- 
raoee; he shifted himself at^out, and cleared his throat again and 
(tin, while he waited fur words. At length he said^ 
"Well, no, you'd scarcely expect It ; it's not agreeable to him, 
\ see, and I don't think he ever was one to think much of any 
liog. He never has been sober enough this last fifteen years for 
lerious thought." 

"But, surely, he does not drink now ? You have a doctor, you 
lyr 

" Yes, I have; and it's him that gives him stuff to take thought 
It of his head. What is it now ? Niver a one of me can mind 



"Opium?'' 

"Troth, that's It. Och, it's quftre to heftr him ftt nights, whto 
e're ftU alone, diseoursbig most bea«tilal to gentlemen be used to 

16 
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be wid before he tuck the lower tracks and lost sight of fligaQi 
society. He niver forgets a name or a place thin, though T?lffl 
ye take him at himself he knows nothing at all about it" 

*' Listen to me now : I don't know whether I can make myself 
clear or not, but whenever the last day comes, and yon see it, tf 
Death makes him remorseful and penitent, as I trust in God's CTe^ 
lasting mercy it will, then yon come or send for me, I donH c»» 
how far or at what risk; and I will liye in that hope.'' 

Dick shook his head doubtfully. 

" But I don't think you know the master, ma'am," he said; 
" he'll niver melt or soften in this world, for he niver know'd a 
thought in all his life but for his own aise and comfort, and re* 
morse and horror don't lade that way." 

^ Yet I wOl live in hope, and trust that heaven will awaken his 
soul and touch his heart before it ceases to beat." 

" Well, I can't say more power to yer wish, ma'am, bekase Vn 
tried to stand betune the master and what he calls trouble— ^naQ* 
ing any thing that goes agin his inclination; and this would be the 
sorest of all if it fell on him. Faith, ma'am, if Ralph Mcllroy's 
conscience iver wakes up in this world, it'll be a black and Mtter 
wakening." 

*' Good-by, then; remember what I have said, and stop for Bottl- 
ing if you see any gleam of hope. I will go anywhere or every- 
where to be with him then." 

Dick sprang from the boat, and lost himself among the crowd on 
the other shore. Mrs. Farron remained in her place by the goard, 
still looking down on the water, until the boat filled up again and 
began to steam off. Then she found that some one was standhig 
by her, waiting to gain her attention. It was a man with an agree- 
able face and cheerful air, respectable and respectful, vnth a soti 
of obeisance — such was the reverential nature of his bow to attract 
her attention. 

"James Kennedy, if you please, ma'am," he said, introdocinf; 
himself politely; " not that I expect you to know me by name, but 
I'm the man that has lived for years and years with Mr. Tmcj, and 
perhaps you'll remember m^ itooL binv," 
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''I never saw yoa b^ore/' said the lady, surprised, and a little 
eoldlj; ".but I haye heard of Mr. Tracy, though I really do not 
know why yoa should address me on that subjecf 

"Oh! if yoa please, don't take it as a boldness or a rudeness. 
[ heard you was a very high lady in your manners, but I says to 
aiyielf, says I — ' She's a real lady, and that's all I ask in any one 
[ flpeak to.' You see, Mrs. Farron, Mr. Tracy is a regular invalid, 
18 he says himself, but there's not mnch the matter with him be- 
fond the worrying of his mind. He's a gentleman that is bound 
to worry; if he don't have something substantial to worry about 
lie^ worry himself, which is very miserable, as you may know, and 
Dot satisfying. So you see, Mrs. Farron, being, as I may say, do- 
roted to him, I generally manage to find him in a subject and keep 
liki going regular. Some months ago he was out of subjects, and 
took to wearing on his own mind in a queer way; but now he's flush 
3f sabjects, and wears on me and himself from the very numerons- 
nett of them, as you may say, and that was what I felt like taking 
tbe liberty of saying to you." 

"To me 7" echoed the lady, in still greater surprise. 

**Yes, ma'am, seeing that you are one of his subjects, and not 
knowing but you might be good enough to show me the way of 
etsing poor Mr. Tracy's mind about you." 

"About me I" Still more amazed in tone and manner, she 
teamed and looked full on the amiable man, who was so curiously 
vnnding her into the interests of himself and master. 

" Yes, ma'am, I was surprised myself when I found it out. You 
see, it began the night he met Miss Lily Campbell and you to« 
Sether." 

^No ; Miss Campbell mtroduced me to him as I spoke to her 
Bfom my carriage-window." 

** Jost so ; I guessed it out, and naturally wasnt right to a 
pin's point. Well, it sent him home with a fit of trembling and a 
^ftintness on him that turns him cold and almost stunned-like. You 
see, ma'am, he has a set of feelmgs for different sets of troubles : 
some of 'em set him off wild and raving, others lay him down like 
& Uow that takes the life out of a body, and then a^gain. othftt^ 
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make him cry and tremble and faint-like. You're that kindi 
ma'am.*' 

^' 1 1" Helplessly staring at the loqoadons and confidoitial 
man, Mrs. Farron drew nearer to him and laid her hand upon lus 
arm almost imploringly. ^Yoa are talking in a distractingly 
mysterious manner. Pray be plain, and tell me what yott 
mean." 

*' I mean yonr picture, ma'am — that's what I mean. Yon sec^ 
I was pretty much confnsed myself till I foand it out, and I nercr 
wonld haye found it out but for that. Bo's had it a long time, 
too, bat I never suspected what it was till I found him sleeping, in 
a kind of doze that comes on him after one of his fits of worry, 
and the picture was falling from his hand ; so I saw it plain, and 
then I knew that it was about you he had been going on ever since 
he came home in the worry, after seeing you in your carriage with 
Miss CampbelL" 

*' You are entirely mistaken ; what yon have said most be s 
dream of your own imagination, Secause I do not know the gentle* 
man, nor does he know me. As for my jMcture — oh, if s aniply 
impossible — just simply impossible." 

The man rubbed up his smooth hah*, and in doing so- discoTered 
a wrinkle or two on his smooth forehead. He had a way of flat 
tening out his mouth in silent rejection of what he did not hdeve, 
and he now performed the motion in reference to the lady's dis- 
claimer. 

"I beg your pardon, ma'am, well knowing it was a liberty I 
took in following you here, for the sake of speaking to you about 
the poor gentleman I was so interested in ; but as for the pictore, 
I saw it with my eyes : and as for not knowing you, I saw tbo 
trouble you threw him into ; but, as you well know, nobody caft 
force you to reliere his poor broken heart, if your own kind aoiu 
don't give you the hint." 

Mrs. Farron was like one dazed completely ; the boat toocbcd 
the landing, and people hurried by her. Instinctively she desired 
to aid all in trouble, and the man's face convinced her that he wa^ 
in earnest in bespeaking Yiei Yl^"^. ^b^ ^used a moment to gatbesT 
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ber thoughts, but thej were too widely scattered to come at a 
iligbt bidding. 

"Mr. Kcnnedj, I am not quite prepared to talk to you about 
Ur. Tracy, because — because — there is some trouble between him 
and my husband, I have heard. Your story of my picture is be- 
jond me to comprehend ; perhaps some meaning may come to me 
when I have further time to think. 1 will see you again whenever 
you can come to me, or have any thing further to say. Good-by." 

She. went ashore and hurried homewards, too mnch disturbed to 
loUce that a man's figure kept her company every foot of the way. 



CHAPTER XL VI. 

JENNT COMES TO THE RESCUE. 

Miss Debbt was seated at work in the back parlor, when Kitty 
umounced, '^ An onld gintleman wishing to spake wid ye, Miss." 

Miss Debby started at the words ''old gentleman,'^ and motion- 
Bg to Kitty, nervously, lest he should be within hearing, asked, in 
i whisper : *' Who is it? — I know of no old gentleman that would 
insh to see me." 

** I niver laid eyes on him in me life before," avowed Kitty — 
Uhat is, that I mind of. He's a qnare, delicate-lookmg body, wid 
i wildness in the eye, and a trimble in the voice." 

Rendered still less satisfied with these vague characteristics, 
iCiss Debby, who had become almost as full of forebodings as her 
K)or sister used to be, stood striving to recall some face or figure 
^ whom they might belong ; but Kitty, not waiting for further 
JtJers, moved back a step or two, and beckoned towards the hall- 
Oor with her hand. 

Responding to this unceremonious invitation, a gentleman ap- 
*oached. Older in looks than in years, bowed, trembling, and worn 
• every feature by some preying care, it was Mr. Richard Tracy, 
:id none other, who bespoke Miss Debby's permission to enter, as 
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he stood, hat in hand, bowing, in the doonraj. To Mias Debbf 
he was an niter stranger — she had never looked npon his face be- 
fore ; so her trepidation gave place to mUd cnriositj, and she 
stood waiting for a first word to gness at the natnre of the visit. 

" Miss Le Roj, I believe." 

•* Yes, sir ; be good enough to take a chair." • 

** Thank yon. I fear I am going to annoy yon in what I m 
obliged to say ; but it is absolutely necessary. That is my only 
excuse in saying it." 

Miss Debby's pale face paled a trifle more at this ; bat shft 
smiled faintly, and said — 

'' I hope it is not so disagreeable as to be really dreaded. I am 
a lonely woman, with but few interests in the world now, and I 
have little to expect from it either of joy or sorrow." 

" My name — I gave your servant my card — will probably sajf* 
gest the subject of my inquiries. I am forced, through lately de- 
veloped circumstances, to go back to the past — I mean the time 
that my poor boy came to his shocking and mysterious end in 
your house." 

Poor Miss Debby ! A sudden blindness fell upon her eyes, ft 
cold sweat broke over her forehead ; she reached back and caigbt 
the chair behind her, and sank into it without the power to utter 
one sound. She had never dreamed of this. Never having behdd 
the uncle of her former lodger, his face gave her no warnmg ; and 
as for his card, Kitty was at that moment spelling oat its GermaD* 
text by the kitchen window. 

'' I see I distress you," murmured the stranger, compassionatelyf 
yet with an inexplicable and secret satisfaction in seeing that the 
pangs he endured were shared by another. " It is a terrible tim* 
for you to return to in thought — ^it is ever present to me. I bave 
lived on such memories as food for so many years, that I have lost 
the taste of peace or blessed forgetfulness. For you, lUl make 
the bitter retrospect as short as possible. Have you any recolleo* 
tion of a man, or, it may be, two men, who were seen skolkii^ 
about your place in those days ? Think of it calmly, if yoo can, 
madam, for much depends ow ^qt&i words. Such persons bare 
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een seen, and are being traced now ; but you would do mach to 
id in their discoyerj, and, if I mistake not, towards your own 
ttore peace of mind, by commanding yourself sufficiently to give 
irtain necessary clues and descriptions. Do you follow me, Miss 
eRoyr 

Tiie season of Miss Debby's faintness and weakness Lad passed, 
le seated herself in an easier attitude, and controlling her manner 
ito calmness, replied, a little hoarsely, as if her voice were too 
averiDg* to be relied on in its natural tone, but without confo- 
on — 

" You are right, Mr. Tracy ; that time was a sad and terrible 
me to me. My only sister died that night, and every other 
'oable culminated and was swallowed up in that one. Norah oc- 
ipied the parlors in her position as head of our busmess, and 
)ald, if her attention had been attracted that way, have observed 
nybody and eyerybody who passed in the street ; but I was al- 
ftys in the work-room, which I never left, except at meal-times, all 
ay long." 

" Tet, Miss Le Roy, this man or these men could not have been 
nknown to you, for a boy — Bob Tod by name — testified to hav- 
)g seen them enter and leave the house.'' 

Before Miss Debby could reply, Jenny Tod came limping in 
boQgh the folding-doors, with some strands of tiny ribbons trail- 
)g after her, that had become detached from the bolts she carried 
1 her apron. She walked with unusual difficulty, and made a 
reat show of becoming entangled with the streamers that floated 
>and her. In disengaging herself she threw down a chair close to 
bere Mr. Tracy sat, with a crash that made the jarred nerves of 
^t gentleman tingle. Looking np as she put it in place, she 
emed to perceive him for the first time. 

" Is it a gentleman who comes to tell us any thing about our 
»b?" she asked innocently ; but before Miss Debby could speak, 
e added quickly, " Oh, no ; I see now — ^it's the uncle of poor 
►ung Mr. Tracy." 

The visitor turned instantly at the word. 
*' Did you know him ? were yon there ?" he asked eagerly. 
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" Tes, I was there.'' She came between Miss Debby and him, 
and seemed to shnt that lady oat of the eonyersation, whkdi was 
no doubt her Intent. " I was there at the inquest ; that was when 
I saw you, and I stayed till every one left the house.'* 

" That was a mnnmiery, and no inquest ; twelve men with reason 
and judgment could not say what they said without beiog liars or 
fools. They were fools, and looked no further than they could help 
into any thing. How I have cursed them in my soul, night after 
night, as I have gone over the whole scene and found their utter 
idiocy made plain before roe, when it was too late to undo their 
doing." 

Jenny shook her head in silent sympathy or acquiescence, but 
did not speak. 

** So when at last a clue falls into my hand, and I find mTself 
on the way to discovery and triumph, you will not wonder, madam, 
that I seize it ardently, and drag up bygones to track its coarse 
correctly. My boy has lain in a dishonored grave so long, hut he 
shall be righted yet." 

Miss Debby, to whom this last was addressed, shuddered slight- 
ly, and became a deadly white even to the lips, but did not speak. 
In a moment the dreadful pallor passed away, and she bowed her 
head in token of approving or understanding what he said. 

" But," he persisted, " you must forgive me if I beg you to tax 
your memory, or even shock your feelings, by striving to recall the 
man or men I speak of." 

" What men were those ?" asked Jenny earnestly. 

Mr. Tracy turned to her. " Two men that a lad named Bob 
Tod testified to seeing lurking about the premises — ^bad-lookinft 
suspicious men — whose business nobody knew, and who disap* 
peared as soon as the deed was done." 

Jenny had not appeared to follow his words so much as she had 
seemed to watch Miss Debby's face with a covert look, and weigh 
its meaning in her own mind. Now she drew her lips together 
tightly, and nodded her head two or three times, whilst Mr. Tracy 
became absorbed in wonder as he viewed her face. 

" You know the people I mean— ah, I see you do ! Too can 
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ton me AtMmt them— I lee, I lee I'' and be rubbed bif bands la 
oenroni exaltation. 

"I iftw all I^b Mw — he'i my brother, ilr — and I can tell yon 
inj thing he knew much plainer than he wan capable of doing. 
Poor MiiM liC lioy and her KiNter weren't con«ciouii of the goings 
)tt &round them ; and, as we're only detaining Miss Debby now, 
HI go with you any time, and go over the whole story, where you 
San take It down in black and white/' 

Mr. Tracy looked rejoiced at this, but seemed a little conftised 
llcewlse. He glanced Irresolutely at Miss Debby, as if loth to 
ibandon that hope ; but her face gave him no promise. She 
Kerned shocked and distressed — tliat was to be accounted for by 
Ui recalling her sister's death ; but no disposition to be commnnl- 
ettlfe on any subject dawned In her manner, which really ex- 
pTMsed no consciousness of the theme to which he strore to load 
^ mind. This lame girl, then, seemed his only hope ; and he ac« 
^^pted her, after a second's Irresolution, with energy and determinp 
^tion to make the most of what she knew. 

''Yes, yes,'' he said— "that will be the best way. You're a 
Hse little creature ; and Mr. Oeorge Campbell is the gentleman 
<^bo will best arrange this matter In the form of evidence. You'll 
ome to him— will yon not f — Mr. Oeorge Campbell, a friend of 
dno, and an excellent gentleman." 

Jenny stood considering—'* Now T" she asked. 

*' Oh, yes— every thing that is not caught at once flies flrom me. 

can trust nothing that I do not secnre. Forgive my impetn^ 
tity ; I cannot bear to wait. Hay yon'U be ready presently ; and, 
^(S»Rlng this lady's pardon for my Intrusion, 111 wait here in tbo 
«l" 

Jenny's mind was made op— "All right!" she answered, with- 
at ceremony ; '* go on, and I'll l)e with you in a moment." 

Mr. Tracy bowed towards Miss Debby, and passed out. Jenny 
as about to follow, when, with a face that wrought In egony 
Kid terror, and that. In color, was like that of a corpse. Miss 
^ebby threw herself before her, and silently held her back. 

Wltboot speakbg; Jenny raised the (aco that M w)Oti b«e 

16* 
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neck, and looked into it steadily one instant before going on her 
way. There was something in the glance, for the poor lady made 
no further effort to detain her, bnt let her pass ont, closiDg the 
door behind her, and presently join Mr. Tracy, with whom she 
went in the direction of Mr. George's ofl&ce. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

DBITEN TO DESPERATION. 

That same morning, Mrs. Farron being at home, alone, and 
writing basily in a large blank book, in one comer of her elegant 
morning^parlor, a yisitor was announced so nnezpectedly that Bh0 
closed the Icayes and sprang np with a startled face and changing 
color— "Mr. Leland!" 

** I see I surprise yon. Are yon not in the habit of se^ 
morning callers?" 

" Not until I learn their names, usually ." 

" Ah, yes — to be sure ; but you will be good enough not to 
blame your admirable man-ser?ant — the inadrertenee was oida* 
In fact, I followed my name as I did, in my eagerness to see p% 
and in my want of confidence in an equal desire on your part'* 

To this, she, still standing, gave no reply. 

"I fear I am not welcome: my renaming must be a fiirlihtf 
proof of my devotion. I musi see you." 

Still standing, she looked at him, but did not speak, 

** I am, as you know, bound hand and foot in the chains <f 
another, but my heart is my own to give; and I have laid it, with 
all its depth of adulation, at your feet: all I ask in return is tolerar 
tion — all I receive is cold contempt and bitter aversion. I am no^ 
sensitive, but I can become desperate — and you may drive me so* 
Prom the first jinoment I saw your face I have been your slave-*" 
at first, a poor and powerless one; but I have bought weidth with 
p&rt ot my freedom, and I otkt you my eternal devotion in retoiD 
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'or Simple endurance. It is my pride and ambition to be the con- 
idant of sach a woman — the friend, the devoted slave. I am mag- 
laDimoos in offering service where I possess power ; but if you 
iriye me to it, I will become a tyrant — and so I swear to you this 

ay.»» 

" You come lierc to say all this to me — you who are to be pub- 
:\y married to-morrow to a pure, noble-hearted girl, whose only 
liy is in the mad love and trust she gives you ?" 
'' You do well to remind me of my wretchedness, but you only 
ake me firmer in demanding a recompense for it all. I only de- 
'e your favor, your confidence. When I speak to you, you turn 
face of marble towards me; when I know I hold you in my power, 
d you know it, yet feign to defy me." 

" You are able to render life a curse to me, if you yearn to have 
ur ability acknowledged ; you hear ic now V^ 
** Can I never win you to believe in me, and trust me so far as to 
ike it a blessing.'' 

She regarded him an instant in silent wonder. 
" Why, I hate you and despise you, that you know, and yet you 
e idiot enough to ask such a question. Oh, if I only had the 
'urage to defy you, too I I — I almost feel it would be best. My 
iflband had better know me as I am, than think me.ivbat I am 
reed to appear. Oh, if I could decide boldly, and abide by my 
icision 1" 

She stood before the man, who thus persecuted her, looking so 
>rtured by her distraction, so wretched in her irresolution, that, 
id his object been a strong or potent one, he must have yielded 
' once; but Albert Leland's nature was not elevated even in evil, 
It a mere compound of little faults that braced and supported 
kch other into an immovable arch of selfish wrong. Very hand- 
•nae, very graceful, and moderately bright, he was poor, lazy, and 
^scrupulous. Little ambitions suited his little gifts; to bo where 
8 beauty, grace, and small-talk gave hun most power, was to float 
i the favor of society. Something must be sacyficed in gaining 
is : he gave up his liberty as an unmarried man. He owed him- 
K sogie indemnity: there was Qoae so apparent or so grateful to 
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him as the acknowledged favor of the handsomest and most fash- 
ionable woman in society; and to gain that was merely a zest to 
the placid endurance of the other. As no compunction distorbed 
him under the painful fondness of his bride, save personal boredom, 
so no generous auger awoke a sting under this present contempt 
beyond insulted vanity. 

" You are gracious to serving-men in all places, it would appear," 
he said, tapping his hand with a glove he held in the other, and 
leaning against the mantlepiece in an attitude of chosen grace. 
" Mr. Tracy's servant could keep your ear any length of time on 
the ferry the other day, after you had parted from that most on- 
graceful familiar of yours ; yet Mr. Farron and he are bitttf en- 
emies." 

" You are a spy." 

" Where you are concerned, yes ; it is the only way I can hold 
or gather my power over you." 

*' I shall see Miss Wharton, and unplore her to break her ma^ 
riage with such a false wretch." 

He bit his lips, but presently laughing, said — 

" It would only contirm her in the idea that you were jealoM/Of 
her happiness." 

" I wUl not submit to see you. I am determined, and I vill 
brave the worst. My husband will not believe you, and yoa will 
be branded as a traducer." 

"I never meant to trust to words, if I were driven so far. I 
have proofs, dear lady, proofs." 

** Go — go now, and give me time to think if I am to still live i» 
dread of you — you will see it. I will give you some sign if— if— ^ 
can free myself. You will be sure to tell that in my fiice." 

" One word before we part, I am received by you with coo^ 
tempt and scorn, and insulted at every word ; yet I submit to » 
delay that gives you an opportunity to defy me. Is this wise of 
weak on my part ?" 

** I do not know ; I shall not ask myself. Oood-moming/' 

" It shall be answered, that I promise yon; to-morrow I shaU have 
eyea only for you, and in your face will I r^ yonr doom on 
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He went awaj, and she sat down quickly, and wrote a letter. 
She addressed it to no one, nor did she gire it date or signature, 
)Qt she traced every word as if her heart's happiness hang on the 
)omt of her pen, and finishmg it, folded it hurriedly and put it in her 
)osom. It ran in this wise : 

" When I stood alone in the wide world, without a face to turn 
or a refuge open, you stood before me, and saved me in your 
oble goodness from madness or Arom death. I felt myself always, 
nd erer after, to be guided by you, since it was to you I owed 
ly life and reason ; but have I done right in keeping a secret 
'om him to whom I owe even more — my happiness ? You ad- 
ised it, and to obey you seemed nature ; but the consequences 
re bitter, bitter, bitter I Let me hear from you, since I cannot 
ie you without trouble, and tell me if in all and every case I 
Ml better bear then dare. I think I know my husband, and I 
>el brave when I am so persecuted by the horrors of secrecy.*' 

Mrs. Farron dressed herself for a morning drive, and went out 
r her splendid house looking as became its mistress. But once in 
le carriage, she sank back out of sight of the promenaders that 
assed and repassed on the sidewalk, and seemed to give herself 
p to gloomy pictures, drawn under her bent brows by eyes that 
ad DO look of peace or pleasure in all their luminous depths. 

Into Court^treet ; — for, by chance, she remembered a trifle she 
eeded from Miss Tod, the milliner, and bade the coachman drive 
here. Arrived at the door, she glanced upwards at the windows 
ur above, and slowly drew out a laced handkerchief of costly 
'ork, and made a feint of using it about her face. 

In the parlor she found Miss Tod busy with other customers. 
Woold she wait an instant 7 — Miss Tod was left alone to^lay, 
^ sister being called out suddenly on business, and Miss Le Roy 
)t being well enough to be down in the parlors.'* 

'' Certainly — Mrs. Farron was not at all in haste ; she would 
ok at some of those pretty things in the next room, that were, 
^ doubt, intended for the wedding next day." 
I^ursnant with this idea she retired into the back-parlor, where 
ilalf-dozen white bonnets, covered with blonde, were han^ng on 
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stands, and became apparently absorbed in their .contemplation. 
The door leading into the hall stood ajar. She toached it witli 
her gaiter, and set it wide. The next instant, Mr. Siebert, with 
his head slightly bent, according to custom, passed down, and, 
with a quick side-glance, saw her there. She stood facing him, 
with her hand upon a veil of blonde she was about to raise, and 
fixed on him a mournful, appealing look, that seemed to ask for 
hope. Kind and compassionate, he returned the gaze, but did not 
step forward. Dropping the lace she held, she moTed round to 
another wonder of white crape and snowdrops on the other side of 
the room, and, passing him close, laid in his hand the folded lettfif 
she had carried in her bosom, which he took without a word, aad 
went away with, leaving her wrapped in delight above the gem of 
taste and millinery skill So long was she spell-bound above this 
beautiful work of art, that Miss Tod had settled with her patrons in 
the other parlor, and stood at liberty to wait on her before she was 
ready to leave it. Hastily wiping her eyes, as if her admiration 
had extended to tears, she dropped her veil half over her face, and 
came forward as soon as she observed that the parlor was empty* 

** I left an order with the other lady — ^Miss Le Roy, I think— 
and she said it would be completed this week.'' 

" What sort of bonnet was it, if you please ?" 

" Ah, yes — ^let me see — a white Dunstable staraw, I think, with 
oak-leaA^es in the trimming. I scarcely need it now, but merely 
wished to inquire when it would be done." 

" I am very sorry," began Miss Tod, deprecatijQgly — " Was te 
Roy has been ill, and I really don't know what to say aboat it 
She was obliged to neglect it, and will, no doubt, be able to tell 
me all about it, if you can wait while I speak to her." 

" Certainly ; but, pray, don't disturb her in the least on the 
subject. You see, I only meant to remind her, and shall be sottj 
if she allows it to give her a particle of annoyance." 

" You are very good," said Margaret, gratefully. '* 
had a very exhausting attack of nervous fever, and was comp 
to give up for days to it." 

Mr8. Farron's face expressed so great a depth of concern and 
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istresB at hearing this, that Margaret's pleasure in finding her so 
rmpathetic yielded to sarprise at the extent of the emotion — 
"You are very, rery kind, Mrs. Parron," she said ; "we bosi- 
ess people seldom find such consideration in our employers. It 
ill relieve Miss Debby's mind to know that you are willing to 
ait, and are not much incommoded by waiting.'' 
Mrs. Farron nodded, and seemed in recollecting herself to rather 
issen the display she had made of feeling. Left alone, she seated 
enelf on a sofa near the door, and resting her head on her hand, 
semed to think deeply and abstractedly for a long time. Miss Tod 
'as gone much longer than one would have thought necessary, and 
be neither moved nor raised her eyes from the carpet, till a light, slow 
Mtstep crossed the hall; and Mr. Siebert coming down from his 
3om, to go out, in passing, laid a paper in her lap. She slipped it 
noDg the folds of her dress, and gave only one upward glance at 
is face as he went by; for Miss Tod came back at last, and full of 
pologies for the detention, acknowledged that she had found Miss 
^bby sleeping after a wakeful night, and being loth to wake her, 
id looked about among the boxes in her room to discover how 
iarly complete the white Dunstable might be. *' She awoke when 
le heard me, and she begs me to say that it will be finished di- 
ctly, and she really feels ashamed of the delay.'' 
''Not at all — tell her I do not need it for a fortnight yet, and 
will annoy me if she hurries about it." 

Mrs. Farron now. made great haste, having accomplished her 
rand, and scaiQ^ly stopped to take up her gloves and sunshade in 
r hurry to be gonC 

In the comer of her carriage, after it had driven out of Oourt- 
reet, she opened the artist's letter, and read it over as a famished 
rson would eat. It, like her own, was not addressed nor signed, 
d held these words : 

" When I counselled you to tell only a part of your sorrow to 
m who is your best and truest friend, it was because I hoped to 
ow you the reason for that reservation long ago. I think if I 
d known how long a time would pass without its being accounted 
r, I should not have so advised you. Now I entreat you to be 
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silent a little time — the barden yoa bear has been already fitted to 
yonr shoulders, and yon will not have to learn to support its weight 
But, although I write this, I would not hare you consider yoor 
own instincts as nothing — let them have equal weight with my 
entreaty, and if you find them stronger, be guided by them alone. 
I do hope still that what you have endured may not be borne m 
yain, and I am always entirely yonr friend." 

She dropped the paper on her lap, and looked out away into 
nothingness, it would seem, from the dull quiet of her eyes. The 
horses reared and pranced their way along through other equi- 
pages of elegance and fashion. Many gracious faces looked out of 
carriage-windows, and bowed and smiled as they went by, but Mrs. 
Farron saw nothing bnt the space into which she looked to watdi 
the battle between desperation and hope. She reached her own 
doorstep, and then the conflict seemed o?er, for she said to herself 
as she thrust away the writing — '' I will wait a little longer, and I 
will even endure that creeping villain's smile.'' 

Her husband was not at home, and would not be until late. So 
he had said in going out, Butler reported; so she went up to her 
own chamber again, and throwing aside her walking-dress, sat 
down by the window to look out into the street. A respite to 
distress had come to her, and she felt strangely weary and ex- 
hausted as she hailed the blessing of repose. Time went by, and 
haying said she did not wish to be called to dinner, twilight dark- 
ened round her in the same idle watching posture. Then she rose 
up, and yawned, wearily. " For I feel as if I had been sitting in 
a sort of trance, whilst the world went on its way without me," slw 
thought. 

Some one came to the door — ^it was her maid, Claudine. 

" Would she bring some tea ?" she asked. 

No, Mrs. Farron would go down to tea. Were there vMj 
Tisitors to-day ? 

" Yes — ^Butler has brought up the cards — ^they are in the draw- 
ing-room, if her mistress would see them. They had said not at 
home to all." 

"Tes, yes, I am not qvaX^ ^^W. ^wcyQ^\vtQt ^oelety^ but if tl» 
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MisteB dbpbell come this eyening, pray let them be brought up, 
I will see them." 

"Yes, madam; bat perhaps they have been here abready. Would 
yon see the cards ?" 

No, they had not been, bat others had to any extent; it would 
seem to have been a levee day without a reception. Mrs. Farron 
ran over the names till she came to one printed in square text, at 
which she paused astonished, with her brows knit above the words 
"William Fry," till a painful light broke on her, and she thrust it 
quickly out of sight, but catching it back again tore it in shreds 
so tiny that they scattered about her like dust. Back again came 
the wild distress and foreboding that racked her soul and made 
her life bitter. She put away her tea untasted, and rose and walked 
that aimless walk of those who would fly from trouble. Presently 
recollecting herself, she sat down again, and in the presence of the 
staid and respectful man-servant who came to preside over that 
meal, strove hard to take food, and at least make a show of eat- 
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It was a bright moonlight night, and she went into the drawing- 
^oom and ordered no lights to be made till she should ring for 
^hem. Then she set aside the heavy curtains and looked out into 
the street below, with the weird light and shadow of the lovely moon 
^pon it. She thought of the strange under-current of her life, that 
^9A become a throbbing pang from its depth and secrecy. There 
sie pictured to herself the brilliant future, whose promise it had 
barred and broken, and out of her distracted soul went up one 
long cry for peace and rest, and the ability to be what she had 
been bom — a woman without deceit or reticence— a being full of 
Unpulse and devotion. 
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** A joQDg lady is below — she wishes to see joa fori few min- 
ates, and will not send her name." 

Butler's voice broke io upon her with a sadden jar. She came 
back a long way into the present, and stood staring at him a 
second before she gave his homely figure identity. 

"You had better light the chandelier, and then show her apt 
8top an instant. Yon know the Misses Campbell — is the lady one 
of them ?" 

Butler coold not say exactly. She was about as tall as the tall- 
est sister, he thought, but he did not notice her face ^* partickler P 

" Then tell her to come up, please." 

She came, and standing for a moment half falteringly in the 
doorway, astonished Mrs. Farron by revealing the face and figure 
of Miss Alice Wharton — to-morrow's bride. 

Without speaking, she made a deprecating gesture with her 
band, and closing the door behind her, advanced swiftly towards 
the surprised lady, who had not uttered a word of greeting beyond 
the first exclamations. Glancing about her hurriedly, Miss Wba^ 
ton assured herself that the drawing-room held none but them, and 
then she came and threw herself on her knees before its mistress' feet 

'*In Heaven's name. Miss Wharton, what' does this mean? 
Rise, I beg of you, and do not act so madly ; yon leave me with- 
out the power of thinking or reasoning while yon remain in such a 
position." 

" Mrs. Farron, I am praying for my life ; and if there could be 
a greater prostration before you, I would assume it. Those who 
beg for common favors can afford to choose their postures ; but It ^ 
madam, implore you to spare what is more to me than all the 
earth conld be to you, and if you hope for mercy at the last judg- 
ment, show mercy to me now." 

" My poor girl, do not talk so wildly. Let me understand yoUf 
and Heaven knows how earnestly I wish that I could serve yea." 

She stooped, and took the hands that were stretched out to- 
wards her in supplication, and drew the kneeling figure up towards 
her. The compassionate voice, the full, beaming eyes that OTe^ 
flowed with sorrowM pvty, touched the suppliant's soul, and she 
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rose, and, inking into a chair beside the woman she thought her 
riyal, fell to sobbing violently. 

** He is all the world to me — all, and more than all : to you ho 
can be nothing bat a passing pleasure ; and for a moment's joy 
yoa would wreck my life and hope forever. I did not think I 
should speak in this way. I came to demand my husband 
from yoOy as a woman who was dishonestly alluring him from duty. 
It is my right to do so, and you are forced to hear me and to an- 
swer me." 

Mrs. Farron recovered herself, and rose and stood looking quiet- 
ly and determinedly down upon the agitated creature who one 
looment supplicated and the next commanded. 

"Miss Wharton, I know you think me your enemy. God 
hows, I would sacrifice almost any consideration in life to prove 
myself your friend. I have known the man to whom you have 
giyen yourself but a little while longer than you ; but I know him 
better, and I wish to Heaven that I knew him to be worthy of 
yoa. I believe that you will marry him, and would do so if ho 
were proven to be the worst of living creatures ; but I entreat yoa 
to think to what you are condemning yourself. There are worse 
things in life than a broken heart, that I know. If you disappoint 
your own soul of its dearest wish, it cannot equal, the long, slow 
i^ony of having hope crushed and bruised out of it, day by day, 
till the end comes. That man will do it. Your own heart mish 
^ves you and warns you of as much." 

" No, no, no 1" she cried vehemently. " I dread nothing and 
ear nothing, but his loss. His presence is complete and perfect 
^y. It is enough for me to feel that I have won him, and dare 
heaven and earth. Remember, I do not believe that you could 
Ob me of him. I think and trust I have too strong and clear a 
'Old upon his heart for that ; but you disturb my happiness ; you 
^w his senses into a sti'ange sort of evil fascination, that leaves 
^ affections free, but bewitches his mind. Do not do this I Oh, 
implore you, do not do this ! It makes me wretched and wild, 
^d sometimes plunges me in so deep and terrible a misery, that I 
^ I shall go perfectly mad," 
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** I do Dot do it/' said the other, with a white face and a 
trembling voice ; " I assure yon, soleniDlj, as I hope for heaven, I 
have DO wish concemiDg the man, save that I shall never see his 
face again I'' 

" Oh, tell him so I In my presence, will you — can you tell him 
so ? But no — I do not believe you. How could yon feel in- 
different, when I have seen him talk to you, and look at you with 
those glorious eyes, and envied you every beam of their light ? It 
is inipossible ; but you are wrong to say this, and only do so to 
deceive me." 

" I tell you, silly girl that you are, that what I have said is the 
strictest truth ; but yet it scarcely expresses what I feel. I detest 
this idol of yours, because I have seen his shallow, selfish heart 
I am not only indifferent to him, but I have always shrunk from 
and avoided him." 

" I have my sight, and it is a witness against you. I have 
looked at you, and almost hoped to see yon wither under the ao* 
cusation of my eyes. Why do you speak to hun 1^ 

** There is a reason," began Mrs. Farron, 6lowly, and then she 
paused. 

"There is a reason 1" echoed the other, wildly — "what is itf 
Speak, in Heaven's name !" 

" No," said Mrs. Farron, coldly and firmly ; ** I have nothing 
to say. I give you my solemn word that Mr. Leland is no friend 
of my seeking, and that I am only anxious to avoid him. Saying 
this, I say all ; and you must rest content on this assurance. Hiss 
Wharton, this attack is scarcely womanly ; it is not generons or 
just to accuse a person that has given you no offence, and defend a 
man who has shown so early a want of faith and fealty." 

The poor girPs face flushed scarlet, and a struggle between 
sharae and anger dyed even her neck and forehead. 

" I will not be judged and wronged by the same thought," she 
said, in petulant bitterness ; " it is enough that I have endured 
martyrdom to give me the right to speak my wrongs. I am not a 
child in years ; I have lived long enough, without companionship 
or sympathy, to become a to\id\fe^ct m Ivvimau love. The treaSOr 
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oesB or spring-time of mj yoath has gone, and ibis feeling is the 
growth and fdness of matnrer years ; it cannot be rooted out, and 
it will not fade." 

"You once despised such folly, and thought all love false." 

"I had never felt it then, nor had I seen him. I was a fool, 
aod ajn punished for my folly." 

"Your only trouble will be what yon are yearning after aa 
yoar dearest joy. Yon do not trust this man, or you would never 
appeal to me as you have done ; but you have nothing to fear, 
except from your own heart. What has never been true cannot 
grow &lse ; and he will be no worse than he is. I shall, or can, 
do no more than to say again his very presence is distasteful to 
me, and to see him no more would be peace and happiness." 

"Then do not come to the marriage to-morrow; for God's sake, 
do not poison that time with the curse of envy and jealousy I" 

" I promise you I shall be glad to stay away. It is impossible 
that we should understand each other now, and we are wasting 
words that give no assurance to either." 

Miss Wharton rose up and drew her mantle about her. 

"You are not a wicked woman — I believe thus much," she said, 
Uid looked steadily down on the colorless face before her ; " but, 
rten you deny the power he has over you, you simply deceive 
roorself. One thing only you can do — leave us, and keep away 
rem his influence, for your sake as well as mine." 

Mrs. Farron bit her lip, but offered no reply, and her strange 
iutor turned to go, but paused lingeringly, and seemed to fed 
ome compunction in her generous but blinded nature. 

" You will keep faith with me ?" she asked, appealingly, as she 
eached the door. " I begin to trust you, though almost against 
ay reason." 

" I can say nothing further, and the greatest proof I could give 
>f my devotion to you is the endurance of your contemptible sus- 
^ions — do not repeat them." 

So they parted, and the figure that sped along under the shad- 
ows in the moon-lighted streets reached its destination in the 
louse, where preparations for to-morrow's gayeties were rife, before 
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the ODe in the lonely drawing-room had moved from toe position 
by the mantlepiece, with folded arms and a bent head, oyer wfaidi 
the clouds of suspicion and distress were gathering houriy. 



CHAPTER XLEL 

A POSTPONEMENT. 



" There is nothing on earth less propitious or agreeaoie fom 
postponing a wedding ceremony," said Mrs. Wharton, in a tcme ^ 
bordering as nearly on distraction as her sweet Toice erer coald 
become. ^ ! 

**It is such a shocking bother, too," said Mrs. Leonjetrd, discon- 
tentedly. "You know, people have to get themselves up to ex- j 
pecting such things, and knowing what to say, and all that. I sn ^ 
positively half dead with the worry and fussing myself, and I don't 
believe Alice is too ill to go throngh with the ceremony, if thef 
gave her sherry and all that sort of thing." ! 

" But it's the disagreeable inconvenience of delay that seems to 
be the greatest objection," remarked Jane. '* Here are Julia and ; 
I actually losing precious time every moment we remain, and Alice 
is very inconsiderate to indulge in those spasms of sentiment jnst 
now. Julia is patience itself, but I can see that she is very anxions ; 
to be going, since our plans are completed." 

" The poor child looks ill," suggested Mrs. Wharton, with a fwnt 
dawn of motherly feeling in her tone. 

" When did she look any thing else V asked Mrs. Leonard, 
elightingly. " She behaves so very foolishly about Albert that I 
have no patience with her." 

" She never could do any thing in a rational manner, you know, 
not even get married like any one else. It is too absurd to see 
her watching him in society; and people remark it, too." 

''Jane/' said her motber, ^litly but wamingly, "you might be 
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called bitter, and perhaps disappointed, bj a casaal listener, so I 
hj^ yon will be less denunciatory in joar tone/' 

A sadden redness that was rerj like anger glowed all orer Miss 
Wharton's face, and tinged even the top of her nose, bat she held 
hv peace, and, beyond an indignant ahem or two, gave no reply to 
the painful insinuation of her parent. 

This was yery early on the morning of the expected wedding, 
iDd after Mrs. Wharton had been aroosed at a distressingly nnsea- 
Bonable hoar by a message from her yoanger daughter's chamber, 
requiring her presence there, to learn that a singularly sudden ner- 
T0Q8 ferer had rendered the poor girl utterly incapable of rising 
or in fact conversing rationally for three minutes at a time. Miss 
Jane had been awakened, and Mrs. Leonard sent for, to hold a 
iomily council, and the result was impatient indignation against the 
untoward delay, and poor Alice herself for succumbing as a yictun 
to it. " For if she were only to control herself a little," they all 
laid, " there would be no occasion of having a scene and writing 
Botes and making explanations." 

Miss Julia Farroq. descended the stairs to breakfast, entirely 
QQeonscious of the change in the wedding programme, to meet 
tith the troubled faces assembled in the reception^rlor. 
•It was rather .note worthy that this young lady had made no al- 
usion to the coming event in any way ever since she and her fel- 
ow-workers bad been delayed in their benevolent projects to 
Htness the ceremony. On the contrary, she appeared to avoid the 
abject, and although yielding to the necessary interruption, to in- 
lemnify herself by absorbing herself still more fully in her own 
»Qrsuits, and entirely lose sight of every other interest or surroundr 

" Alice sick, did you say ?" she exclauned with concern ; '* I 
rast it is nothing serious." 

" A fever that has rendered her quite delirious to begin with,'' 
emarked Jane in an injured manner. 

"You know some people are always affected in that way, if the 
ttack be ever so light. Perhaps a few days of perfect rest and 
[uiet will quite restore her." 
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** Rest and quiet 1*' echoed Jane, with increasing annoyaiice. 
" Why, Jalia, yon know she was to be married to-day, and we aie 
driyen to oar wits' end to know what to do." i 

Miss Farron changed color suddenly and sat down. | 

"It is her wedding-day — I remember now; and she is ill? '- 
Where is Mr. Leland ?" j 

" Oh, I really don't know ; nobody seems to know what to do | 
about it, and I belieye he has not been written to at all, or in anj * 
way warned of the state of afiTairs." j 

"Good gracious 1" cried Mrs. Leonard distractedly ; "and he • 
will be coming here in a carriage all got up for the wedding, and I 
shall be sent down to explain every thing, and I had rather die 
than go through with it, and so I tell you all." 

" You will keep thinking of yourself only, Nettie 1" said Jane, ' 
severely, who, being quite free from the sin of selfishness, was well j 
able to condemn it in others. "Julia, pray, advise with us." 

" No, no," cried Miss Farron, with a slight shudder ; " don't 
ask me any thing about a wedding ; I — ^I am not the one to taft 
with about those things." She rose up again quickly, and went 
and stood by the window, looking down into the street below. 
" Here is Mr. Leland, now," she said, turning round. " He drivel 
up with a gentleman — ^it is Colonel Leonard — and they are com- 
ing in." 

" Ah," cried Mrs. Leonard, with a resigned shiver ; " now I 
shall have to go down and be tortured." 

" On the contrary, Nettie, I shall have them shown up here,** 
said her mother, resuming her usual sweet placidity, and banishiog 
the tiny curves of perturbation from her countenance. 

" Gentlemen, good-morning. You find us in despair — our poor 
Alice is quite ill — and we were just on the point of sending to 
you, Albert, when Miss Farron announced your carriage at the 
door." 

A shade of annoyance crossed the handsome, smiling face before 
her ; then curiosity took its place, and he waited, with a dash of 
impatience in his interested manner. 

'*I11, did you say ? how Ult" 
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"Oh, quite sick, you know ;. but not dangerously so, I trust and 
believe. She is feverish and a little delirious ; but the doctor has 
been here, and given her a powder, which has made her quiet. I 
am very, very sorry, Albert, and quite at a loss what to do." 
" Is she unable to rise ?" 

"Oh, dear, yes ; she could not lift her head from the pillow." 
'* Then there is nothing left but to write to those who are ex- 
.pected to be here, and beg to postpone the pleasure of seeing 
them." 

*' Certainly," said Mrs. Leonard, foreseeing some relief in the 
proposition, ** and jAne can do these things so readily." 

" I'll drive over to the Farrons myself," said Mr. Leland. '* I 
sliall be better able to make them understand. Ah ! excuse me. 
Miss Farron, for the moment I did not see you. Mrs. Wharton 
took me by surprise, and that must explain my stupidity." 

" Pray, will you carry a message for me ?" she asked, accepting 
his apology with a slight bow. " 1 have a commission or two for 
Butler, and he is really the only one I can trust about our business 
duties. Or, may I ask, will you drive me over ? I dare say I can 
be of no use here just now." 

"Certainly, by all means," cried Mr. Leland, eagerly Not 
being quite sure of the nature of the reception he might look for, 
he hailed with pleasure the prospect of an excuse in going. 

"I will see if Alice is resting," said her mother; "and if she is 
quiet I will let her know that you are here, and what we have de- 
termined on doing." 

" Julia, could not you assist me in this note business, dear ?" 
' " Don't ask me 1" cried Miss Farron, in a frightened whisper. 
** I will not touch such things ; they are not for me or I for them." 
She walked quickly to the window again, where she seemed to 
seek composure, and returning, said she must make haste or Mr. 
Leland would be impatient, and it was about those applications 
ifbr suitable lots that she wished Butler to go to the Trustees of 
the Benevolent Fund. 

Jane became at once interested, and even while drawing her 
writing-desk to the window and spreading out paper and envelopes 

n 
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paused to give suggestions relative to presenting the plea, and & 
rections abont certain officers that had better be consulted .wd won 
over in its favor. 

"Alice is sleeping heavily," said Mrs. Wharton, retnming; "it 
must be the powder she took, for her eyes are partly open and she 
really looks ill." 

The tender bridegroom sighed lightly, and opined, with a fittle 
shrug of his shoulders, that it would ''amount to just nothing 
at all.'' 

Miss Farron had swallowed a cup of coffee standing, and an- 
nounced herself ready in a moment. It would have seemed, from 
Mr. Leland*s resignation at this remark, that his experience of 
ladies' moments had not been of a cheerful nature ; for he tapped 
his boots with his cane, and strode up and down the room, forget- 
ful of Mrs. Wharton's watchful eye or the presence of her two 
daughters. 

Major Leonard evidently considered himself fortunate in making 
an early escape from the family quandary, under pretence of "hu^ 
rying home, you know, to make different arrangements for the day, 
it being necessary to rather economize one's engagements at the 
hunting season." 

But Miss Farron proved that her moments were not feminine in 
their elasticity, for she returned almost instantly, drawing on her 
gloves as she came down, with a large package of papers under her 
arm, as unlike the belle and beauty of former times as any one 
could imagine. 

To Bellingham Square was a long drive ; but Mr. Leiand was 
not conversational just then, and rather rejoiced to find in his com- 
panion a calm taciturnity that overmatched his own. After a 
word or two about Alice's sudden illness and the general annoy- 
ance of postponements, she sank into the quiet contemplation of 
the streets they passed through, and left her cavalier to his own 
devices. 

They were weak and silly enough, never extending beyond the 
coming hour, and of no higher aim than mere personal triumph or 
vain gratification. I$ow,\i^ t\io\:^\>, ^\^ \n»&t oee me, and she 
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•haO adrlfe with me in ipite of berielf ; fbe eamiot rehie before 
her itep-daogbter, for »be foani bcr more than all the rest, that I 
hare weu." 

*'Did I onderitand yon to lajr that yon were coming; to call on 
Afn. Farron?'' aaked hto compauion, aa he aMldted her to alight at 
the door of her old home. 

^I eannot promlae you that she will be risible— these are early 
hottrt for gay people, yon know," 

" Yes ; but I flatter myself that Mrs. Parron will not deny bor- 
^^ir to me, I am an old Mend, who dares cUlm something beyond 
the mere interests of acquaintanceship/' 

The least possible elevation of those once haughty brows was his 
<^Dly reply, for Miss Farron had ceased to feel the small interests 
^n ber surroundings that make up the stronger social ties. She 
<UmId not be much surprised, pained, or delighted with any thing or 
anybody in these quiet working-days; so she dismissed the thought 
as it came, and ushered up to the drawing-room her step-mother's 
partfcular friend. 

"And here I must desert you, Mr. Leland, because I shall bo 
obliged io dispatch Butler on my business before the meeting of 
the Board, which is called for eleven to-day. I have sent for Mrs. 
Farron, and she will, no doubt. Join you presently." 

But Mrs. Farron was at that moment too deeply occupied with 
her own thoughts to even hear Butler's announcement as he stood 
at the door of her sitting-room, repeating — 

** Miss Farron and a gentleman, ma'am*-and the gentleman If 
waiting in the parlor." 

To be sure, she nodded her head towards him, as she became 
conscious of the monotonous repetition ; but the meaning of hii 
words never reached her ears. Two pieces of paper, written over 
in different bands, Uy before her, and she read first one, then the 
other, in a dazed sort of way, as if their conflicting sense was too 
much for her to reallza. The one was large, clear, roundhand, 
plain, and decided In every letter. 

It said— 

<< The same instinct that taught me who you were when I flnt 
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looked at joa, discovered yoa to a man who had been m search of 
yon for years, with a strong saspicion against yoa to sorve him as 
an impetns. He has satisfied himself entirely as to yonr identitj 
by the frand of a letter supposed to come from me, and now is 
completing a chain of evidence in which to enthral yon. I have 
aided him unknowingly, because I thought I was the only one who 
held the secret, and coold help Miss Debby indthoat betraying yoa. 
I have failed, and now have only time to warn you. Whaterer 
you would avoid, do it by flight — it is your only safety now." 

The other was a ciurious scrawl, crooked and tumbled-lookingy 
ill spelt and worse written. 

It held these words : 

" Deer Miss — I mind your saying, and I am going to kape my 
promis. ^ The master is going fast — it may be faster than we think 
— ^he says little or nothing, but I think his looks is stroi^r nor 
speech, and a word or two might bring his mind aisier. If he lasts 
oat till morning, it's all I can look for; but if ye come at night, it 
will be better for us both. It's not the old place — we left that 
after we saw a watch was set on us — so I'll be waiting for ye on 
the Square. I'll not give ye a sign to know me by, bekase Pll see 
ye whativer ye put on, smd come up to ye whin I find there's no 
trouble or spying. Don't be long afther dusk, for I don't lave him 
by himself much." 

Mrs. Farron looked first at one paper and then at the other. 
She was cold and numb in feeling ; yet, under all her distress and 
confusion dawned a faint indefinite hope that held fear in abeyance. 
Her hasband had been absent since the day before, and not one 
word had she received in explanation of his delay — a vague feeling 
of dread filled her mind when she recurred to him, that momentarily 
gave place to a desperate hope that he should in some way know 
the worst, and leave no more to be feared. Then rose the phan- 
tom of an unburiable scene, and a sick terror stole upon her like a 
deadly blight, and made her long that the dull hours would pass 
on in haste towards night, and so disclose the worst. 

" He is watching," she said to herself, *' and he will not be ove^ 
reached by any plan of mine \ nor shall I strive against him — ibai 
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is all over now. Heavea's yengeance or mercy is beyond the law, 
aad that alone is to be dreaded or implored. I stand alone in 
this ; but I must remember what she would have done, and do her 
will to the last'* 

** Mr. Leland is waiting below, ma'am." 

** I shall see no stranger to-day. I am completely occupied by 
badness that cannot be deferred, and will not be interrupted." 

She closed the door and turned the key in it. Miss Farron, 
passing down with a large sqoaro of drawing-paper and crayons 
into the drawing-room, for a better light wherein to pursue her 
draught of an improvement of the architect's plan, met the gentle- 
man who had so politely escorted her home, looking neither polite 
nor pleasant, but full of evil thoughts and bitterness of mind. 

Perfectly unconscious of his interests or disappointments, she 
smiled absently, and hoped he had found Mrs. Farron well. With- 
out waiting for a response to her civility, she passed him, but, re- 
turning quickly on after-thoughts, cried over the balustrade — 

" Pray, may I trouble you with a commission ? Jane will ex- 
pect to hear the answer of the committee, and Butler may be late 
in returning— just tell her, please, that, if there is any thing to 
threaten our success, I'll drive up immediately and warn her ; but 
that I hope we shall be able to carry every thing our own way." 

Amiable and polite m the extreme was the bow and smile that 
Mr. Leland returned to this ; and Miss Farron, who wasted no 
thoughts on her own species, except they took the form of objects 
of charity, went back to her work, forgetting him before she 
reached it. 



CHAPTER L. 

MRS. WHARTON BECOMES TROUBLED AND CONFIDENTIAL. 

In the city of New York there are so many elegant places of 
entertainment for travellers, that it seemed almost inexplicable 
that Mr. Farron, a gentleman of wealth and elegant tastes, shoald 
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haye chosen so plain a stopiung^lace as the qneer, old^eushioned 
two-and-a-half-storj lodging-honse, next door to an old chorch, and 
jast beside a brewery, in a mongrel neighborhood, far away down 
town. Yet here he went directly on his arriyal in the city ; and 
to ti is place it would seem that he came directed, inasmuch as he 
referred to a dirty bit of paper that he carried in his hand, as he 
entered the street, and by its aid selected the especial house at 
which to stop. Ringing at the door, he waited with some little 
confusion for an answer ; and when it came, in the person of a 
queer old woman, with a withered countenance and a sharpened 
manner, he seemed really at a loss for the proper words in which 
to make his request for a lodgingnroom, to be paid for in advance. 

" We have a room," returned the old woman, cautiously ; "but 
I'm pretty sure it won't suit." 

Mr. Farroo felt positive that it would, and, without more ado, 
offered the sum necessary to secure it. 

" You'd better see it," suggested she. 

** I think it will be quite unnecessary ; but cannot you give me 
breakfast and tea here ? I will dine down town, but will be will- 
ing to pay liberally for the accommodation of meals." 

** Miss Satterly will tell ye 'bout that," replied the old woman. 
''I'm only her aunt, you see ; and, though I can manage very 
well about the rooms, I wouldn't undertake to promise any thing 
more." 

" Is she engaged at present ?" 

The old person would see, if he would wait. 

Certainly, he would wait, and, apparently, do any thing else 
that would secure him the footing in the household that he seemed 
so desirous to obtain. 

Miss Satterly presently appeared — a small and more compressed 
edition of her aunt — and with some compunctions on the subject of 
not being able ^* to suit gentlemen as had been accustomed to high 
ways." 

Disclaiming every thing that would give a suspicion of trouble, 
or in any way occasion difficulty to his landlady, Mr. Farron begged 
that he might share the family meal, and promised to be amply sat- 
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iflSed with iti, whatever its character. '' Well, that's aboat how it 
will have to be, sir/ remarked Miss Satterljr, confidentially, " for 
we never have no strangers about us in the way of servants, and 
Aant Mat and me is obliged to do every thing for ourselves." 

So it was agreed on between them, and the morning of the day 
that saw Mrs. Farron a prey to conflictirig tortures, found him 
seated at the small round table presided over by those two dried 
and withered women, delighting in their weak coffee and praising 
theh* thin toast. 

"But," he said, suddenly turning towards them, "you don't 
either of you seem strangers to me, because of a kind act yon did 
in years past to a friend of mine, a poor lady who was in deep 
trouble thea. Perhaps you will recall her when I tell you her 
name — Mrs. Law — a pretty woman with black hair and eyes, who 
had a long fever here." 

" Hum," said Miss Satterly, but she changed color as she said 
it — " there's such a many people comes to a lodging-house like 
this in the course of twenty years, that it would be hard to say 
which of 'em you mean." 

" This one had good reason to remember you and yours, and I 
do not believe that you have entirely forgotten her." 

"That's as it maybe," replied Miss Satterly, unsatisfactorily; 
but her aunt, with a weaker feeling of secrecy and a stronger 
dawning of curiosity, hinted — 

" The gentleman could tell ns what become of 'em, perhaps. 
You know, Annie, you always said you'd give a sight to hear." 

" I know you are long-tongued enough, any way, aunt Mat," 
returned her niece, ungraciously. " We are keeping the gentleman 
from his business with our gabbing about things we don't know 
nothing about. We'll have tea at seven, sh*, and I suppose that '11 
suit you as well as any other hour." 

But Mr. Farron was not so easily dismissed from their confi- 
dence, and, to do him justice, evinced himself a gentleman of many 
resources in the way of inducing disclosures and extracting secrets. 
He had given himself up to the study of Miss Satterly's weak 
points, and by the aid of that knowledge coolly avowed that there 
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was nothing to interfere with his prolonging the meal, and skilfiillf 
led the conversation into a channel that lolled her suspicions against 
his having any latent designs in gaining her confidence, aod 
awakened mach agreeable feeling by his agreeabilitj and address. 
The task seemed a pleasing one, for tea-time fonnd him rene^og 
it, and fall of the warmest and most demonstrative friendship for 
the stiff little female, who gradnally unbent to confidence, and 
rewarded all his efforts in snbdning her natnral sharpness and dis- 
trust, by folly confiding to him the story he had worked so hard 
to hear. 

Meantime day wore on, and evening came with creeping shadows 
aroond the splendid chamber of his wife. 

Sick at heart with the dreary waiting that was foil of fear and 
expectancy, she rose and walked about, numb and wretched, yet 
hailing the darkness as better than the light. 

" Mrs. Farron," said Botler's voice at the door ; " Mrs. Parron, 
Mrs. Farron." 

He waited a moment between every repetition, but pronounced 
the name loodly and impressively, as if determined to be heard. 

Instantly she unlocked the door, and stood before him, with a 
look of severity on her colorless face. 

" I begged that J should not be disturbed npon any accoimt,'* 
she said, warningly. 

" Yes, ma'am, I know ; but you see, it was the only thing I 
could do : there is Mrs. Wharton, saying she must and will see 
you, and I wasnU equal denying any more than I have done." 

" Mrs. Wharton !" repeated Mrs. Farron slowly ; " does she 
give any reason for wishing to see me ?" 

'' She's in the hall now, ma'am, and says she'll wait any time at 
all, bat that she must see yoa, and that's all she says.'' 

" Well, please tell her I will be down in a moment." 

Down she went, and very quiet and composed she was, a trifle 
surprised at the oddness of the hour Mrs. Wharton had chosen for 
calling; but courteous and kindly, as was her wont. 

Perhaps no placidly, sweet, and perfectly-mannered woman ever 
waa 08 flurried as the poor la/diy E\i^ «ji^^«sj^« ^ha trembled, and 
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bit her quiyeriDg lips, and tried to speak, yet had not the power 
or self-coDtrol. She was white and red by tnrDs, and altogether 
the very opposite of her former self in every respect. 

" Mrs. Farron, I no doabt sarprise yon by coming in upon you 
so nnceremonioosly, and remaining despite your servant's order to 
the contrary.'' Here she pansed, and accepting Mrs. Farron's in- 
vitation to sit, took a chair close beside her. '' My danghter is 
ill — so ill as to render her family wretched and almost hopeless." 

Mrs. Farron became very white, and trembling in every limb. 

" I thought," she said faintly, '' that is, I hoped that it was 
merely a slight attack that woold soon pass away." 

" It is a fever — a brain-fever — ^the curse of our family, it seems; 
two of them have died of it, and poor Alice has horrified me by a 
presentiment that she will be a third victim." 

" Those fevers always look worse than they really are, I think. 
Oh! I trust and pray it may not be as bad as you say." 

** She has not spoken a rational word since she was taken ill, and 
she looks like a dying girl; but in all her ravings your name is up- 
permost, and so I have come to you in humble entreaty, to pray 
that you will tell me why she raves of you, and why she should 
dread you as she does." 

*' 1 cannot account for sick fancies," said Mrs. Farron, coldly* 
''Miss Wharton certainly can have -no reason to dread me." 

" You may see that I am not myself, dear madam," cried her 
visitor, almost wringing her hands in her excitement ; '' nothing 
could tempt me to come here in this wild way but my memory of 
what is past. My darling niece, who was more than a daughter 
to me, was the first one taken in a fever like this, and from that 
moment, although she recovered partially, she never was the same 
again." 

Mrs. Farron's face lost its hardness of expression, and undis- 
gpiised sympathy shone in her eyes. 

" 1 am very, very sorry," she said. " I have heard of the lady 
you name — it was a sad story." 

''It was the breaking of my heart," murmured the troubled 
woman — "it made me cold and impassive to trivi&l ^<^C%^{<^t ^ 
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others seemed trifling after her loss. I would not allow myself to 
love her sister Eleanor; so that, when she died, I thanked HeaTen 
that I had controlled my heart, and spared it the sting of a greater 
■ loss. But now there is something in Alice's poor, wild eyes that 
brings back Madge, and all the old sorrow seems to press npon mj 
soul again.'' 

She paused, and, looking with confflsed deprecation towards 
Mrs. Farron, went on in a lower tone — 

'* Pray, bear with me, and do not feel insulted at my words. 
Did you know Mr. Leland intimately in Paris V 

** I knew him there, as I know him here, to be the least Tslned 
or trusted of my friends. I met him by a chance introdnction, and 
he has presumed on circumstances since to claim a friendship that 
never existed." 

" You do not trust him, then ?" 

" Oh, no I I have no right to speak about a subject akeady 
decided on ; but I have pitied Miss Wharton, and bitterly f^ 
gretted her infatuation, again and again." 

" Yes, yes — 1 feared it ; but it is always so with our women— 
they are doomed to have their hearts broken bj unworthy men. 
Poor Madge and Nellie met the same fate, and Nettie merely 
escapes through insensibility. Jane is fortunate in giying up SQcli 
things completely." 

" Miss Wharton is very ill, and you come to me to know why 
she should name me in her ravings. I will tell you what I shoald 
speak of to no one else, h^ause you have come upon me in a des- 
perate time. There is a trouble in my early life, that I would 
keep secret from all the world, most of all from my husband. 
Most sorrows of this kind are living sorrows — mine is, and it 
haunts me in the form of an old man. Mr. Leland discovered one 
in conversation with this person ; and, with this hold on my 
silence, he has driven me to madness by his absurd persecutions, 
and established a tyranny over me that is bitter even to recall." 

" And you have only endured this through necessity ? and poor 
Alice is deceived in her doubts and agonizing jealousy V 

** She is more thaa decd^^^— ^\i<b ^^^v^^^a herself. She knows^ 
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or should know, that she had better break her heart in silence, 
than submit to the living torture of being tied for life to a man 
that would outrage every feeling of her soul.'* 

" She shall not do it ; if the whole world should make it a 
scandal, she shall be saved. Mj poor Madge I it brings it all 
back on me ; and if any one had known the trouble that was hid 
in her wretched story, how much we might have spared her T' 

Surprised, even in her own distracted mind, to note the changed 
mamier of the usually calm lady, and to listen to the tone of con- 
fidence and retrospect she had adopted in thus pouring out her 
heart to her, it seemed that there was something yet upon her 
mmd ; for she looked earnestly, and yet nervously, at Mrs. Farron, 
and twitched the corner of her shawl with her trembling fingers. 

'' This morning, as I was standing in the hall with the doctor, 
the bell rang sharply, and the man answered it quickly, being near 
the door. Such an odd little lame person stood there, in a shuf- 
fling attitude, that, although I was talking to the doctor earnestly, 
he attracted my attention. He had a bit of paper in his hand, and 
asked for the mistress of the house, describing me rather than call- 
ing me by name. I heard what he said, and came forward to ask 
if it were me he meant. Certainly, he said, and bowed and smiled, 
and said a great deal, in an odd sort of way, that I didn't quite 
understand. Then he gave me this note, which was what he 
carried in his hand. I tried to read it, and, while I was thus en- 
gaged, the strange creature slipped away, and was out of sight 
directly." 

Mrs. Farron looked at her visitor intently, during this recital ; 
and, evidently much interested by the description of the strange 
being who had brought her the note, looked at it eagerly, as if to 
glean its contents. 

" This was odd enough," Mrs. Wharton went on; " but the con- 
tents of the paper, you will confess, are odder still. Do not think 
I am intruding this on your attention without cause; if you will do 
me the favor to read it with me, you will see why I bring it to 
you." 

She spread it out on her knee, and both leant over to decij^her 
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its words. They were not many, but a first glance visibly affected 
Mrs. Farron. She drew a quick breath, and bit her lips sharply. 

" Yes, it's Dick Lavaridge, sure enough," she said to herself, and 
bent more closely over the writing. 

It was dirty and dim, but still it was legible, and held these 
words — 

" You would like to know of a friend of yours that is yet to the 
fore, and being that I want to make up for past bad doing, and set 
them right that trouble has put wrong, I'll tell you now that there 
is a girl belonging to you yet living. She's your own flesh and 
blood, and Richard Law's daughter. The ilegant Princh wife of 
Mr. Farron can show her to you if you go to her house. Says you 
to her, Where's Addie ? and mind what she'll tell you." 

Both ladies bent lower over the writing, the one curiously, the 
other tremblingly, and neither spoke for a time. At length Mrs. 
Wharton said — 

" Is there any thing in' this ? I am so confused, so shaken out of 
my old ways by our trouble at home, that I have reason to doubt 
my own sense in these matters. But you who are calmer and 
wiser, tell me, please, is there any thing in this mystery beyond the 
foolish nonsense of a half-wise person ?" 

" I am neither calm nor wise, dear lady. I am like one tossing 
on a wild sea — the commotion of my life is so boisterous that all 
lesser sounds are swallowed in its roar. I mast leave you now; 
but if I am living, I will see you to-morrow, and try and under- 
stand what this means. This much I can tell you — the same strange 
creature who brought you this has promised to meet me to-night, 
and I must not fail to be there. Your poor daughter's illness, if 
it saves her from that wretched man, will be a merciful blow. For 
Heaven's sake, do not doubt me. I am most unfortunate in ap- 
pearing what I am not." 

So saying, and being altogether unlike herself in disconnected 

and distracted speeches, Mrs. Farron dismissed the lady who had 

seemed equally changed from her former manner, and who took her 

unceremonious leave as if they were both too strangely excited by 

different feelings to keep m rv^\i \\i'ei^^cwstfw&^5aa•^^ ^1 ^^^^at>j. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

dick's little story. 

" Will ye be quick on yer feet — ^there's no time to lose !" 

These words were whispered in Mrs. Farron's ear as she reached 
the side of the Sqnare directly opposite her own home, and was just 
about to turn round in search of her looked-for conductor. He 
had been waiting, it seemed, and now lost no t(me in setting her 
an example of speed. Without any sense of weariness, she flew 
over the ground in his wake, and jostled against people, or ran be- 
tween them when they were in groups, regardless of their surprise 
or her own appearance. It was a long way, and every thing seemed 
wonderfully unreal and unlike itself under different circumstances; 
the very houses looked strange in the flying glimpses she caught 
of thtt streets she passed through. The street-lamps glimmered 
with a ghostly light, and the sounds of chance converse struck 
upon her strained ear threatenmgly, as bearing npon what she 
knew was before her. 

At last, they dived together, all at once, into a bynstreet, 
without a light to guide their stnmbling feet. It seemed to 
be a blind alley, ending, as suddenly as it had begun, against a 
stable-wall at the other end, and to contain no house but the one 
Dick Lavaridge paused before; and drawing a match from his 
pocket, lighted a candle he found in a recess behind the door, to 
show a small passage, out of which ran up a steep, dirty staircase. 

** Come up afther me," he said, turning and beckoning to the 
lady, who stood panting at the foot of the stairs. Instantly she 
obeyed, and reaching the first landing commenced again. So they 
went up to another flight, and then began again. On the fourth 
story they paused, and a small door on their right opened at the 
sound of their footsteps. A woman, dirty and ill-looking, with 
bleared eyes and scarred features, peered out, shading a candle she 
held in her hand. 

" Oh, yer come, are ye ?" she asked. " Y«5 oxu^tAt ^^wrj "^ 
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when jou lave folks as hare their own place to see to. little 
Jim is mioding my shop, and I don't no more trust him nor nothlo'. 
He's sleepy, and if it wasn't for the cough would be easy enoagh." 

These last words referred to the sick man, who, to verify them, 
fell into a fit of smothered conghing, just as they entered, that 
threatened to be his last effort in this world. He was more com- 
fortably surrounded than the appearance of the house at first 
promised. There was a carpet on the floor, a lounge by the win- 
dow, and a sort of easy-chair, full of cushions, near by it. The 
appointments of the room were all chosen with a view to invalid 
comfort, and nothing that such care as Dick Layaridge suggested 
had been neglected. Mrs. Farron had come up without an in- 
stant's pause, but now that she had reached the threshold of the 
room, both breath and strength seemed to fail her, and she stood 
still, allowing the vagabond watcher to brush out past her, giving 
her a look of wonder and curiosity as she went by ; and yet she made 
no effort to enter or come near the bed on which the struggliog, 
gasping figure fought feebly with death. 

Tenderly, as a mother raising her heart's darling, did the lame 
creature lift the ragged head and smooth the pillows that again re- 
ceived it. A small table, filled with all manner of restoratives, 
stood close at hand, and from its many vials he selected one, and 
from that poured liquid into a glass and administered the pungent- 
smelHng cordial to his patient. The effect was almost instanta- 
neous ; he struggled up among the pillows and murmured, in the 
strangest, most cracked, and discordant voice — 

** Did you bring that girl ?" 

" The lady is here, sir," responded Dick, quickly, and he looked 
over towards the door. " She'll come forrard, if she pleases, and 
spake till ye, as she promised, to make the mind of a suffering man 
aisy-like." 

" Does she know what her mother had against us ?" 

" Whist, sir I wait a bit now. She's here, and she'll kape to 
her word, bekase she's a bom lady. Will ye come forrard. Miss 
dear ? Will ye plase step here, that the master can see ye and 
know ye're not set agin him in yer heart ?" 
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Slowly, and with most apparent repugnance and distress, she 
came over the floor, moving as one who dragged her limbs rather 
than walked. When she came opposite the bed she fixed her eyes 
Dpon its foot, and seemed utterly unable to bring them to look 
Qpon the face of its occupant. 

Dick began to evince signs of uneasiness at this behavior, and 
keeping his master in view, he edged nearer to her, looking from 
one to the other with a troubled glance. 

'' Ye mind the word ye spoke," he said, " and I must have yer 
promise again that ye'll kape it thrue afore he opens his mouth to 
ye. Will ye repate yer promise ?" 

" What promise ?" Her voice was cold and unnatural as that 
of the dying man, and though he had not dared to look at her be- 
fore, at the sound of her first tone his eyes leaped up like a strug- 
gling flame, and held her face with an eager, devouring look from 
that moment. 

" Ye said that ye would forgive whativer wrong or trouble there 
was, wid yer whole heart and strength and truth — ^ye would forgit 
and forgive all that was done agin ye, as ye hoped for Hiven's 
mercy for yersilf." 

"I promise it now." 

''Do ye? Thin Hiven's blessing light on ye — but ye must 
mind yer oath. Sure, it's aiquil to an oath whin it's tuck in a 
solemn way." 

" I will swear to forgive him every thing, and I pray and entreat 
him to turn his soul to repenting and imploring God's mercy." 

" How can I look for mercy till I know what you'll say to my 
trouble — for it was all trouble, wasn't it, Dick ? No man meant 
fairer in good luck than myself, but the devil himself has been 
after me for bad luck this twenty year I" 

" I shall never reproach you — I can say no more." 

*' It's her that's gone that has most to cast up to uz," mur- 
mured Dick. " Would she iver have give uz a kind word, do ye 
think?" 

Mrs. Farron grew whiter and whiter, and strovd to speak before 
she could utter a word. She came up nearer to the bed and tried 
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to bring her eyes near the face that was following eyerj moyemeDt 
of hers, but somehow the effort was too much for her, and they 
would not come beyond the coverlet that lay upon his breast 

'* My mother said I should some time see you'' — she spoke so 
faintly that her words were scarcely audible — " and she charged 
me to carry her dying words to you, without losing a syllable of 
their meaning. You had so completely deceived her," she said, 
'* that nothing but your own words could have convinced her of 
your treason. The reason she fled from you was her own dete^ 
minatiou never to look upon the face that had wrought her roin-- 
not her anger or revenge ; she could never cherish either, or die 
should have been better able to have borne her sorrow, that was 
all unmingled with hatred. She forgave fix)m the first moment 
that she knew she was an outcast and a dishonored woman, and I 
was to tell you that she never once could curse the folly that led 
her to sacrifice her name and place in the world for you." 

Dick screwed his face into a strange contortion that was Hke an 
absurd expression of pain, as she repeated these words in a forced, 
mechanical sort of way ; but the man on the bed groaned aloud, 
and turned hastily to the wall, as if forgettmg his former weakness 
and inability to move. 

*' Oh, Dick, Dick P he moaned, " there's no use in it ; it seems 
a blacker job this minute to me than it ever did before. I wish it 
could be wiped out some way, for it seems to choke me worse 
than all the rest — though there's a heavy weight of them abont 
my breast, that, somehow, makes breathing a hard thing to do." 

" She's give ye her word, and her oath to the back of that ; 
and I'll aise yer mind and spake the truth. Put yer eye on me, 
Miss, and folly my words ; my maning may seem dark . to ye at 
times, but ye must try and remimber our lives have been crooked, 
and straight doings wouldn't suit them at all at all." 

Here his lips became suddenly dry, and he wet them, shuffling, 
as he did so, from foot to foot, as if really unable to stand up be- 
fore the woman whose eyes were, as he had requested, fixed on 
his face. 

" Yer mother was a purty lady, and greatly thought of by her 
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own people, though she was ao orphan. She came to New York, 
on her way to Rj^nd the snmmer by the sayshoro ; and the lady 
and gintleman that was with her was tnck sick at the hotel where 
we were living in great style, then being iligant people in oar way, 
and noways like what weVe come to since. There was a party of 
OS. Mr. Farron, yer own husband, was the yonngest ; btit he'd mhid 
it well if he heard it named. Mr. Richard Tracy, and two more, 
that's not mixed up in the story, made up the party. Yer mother 
was SB purty a girl as I iver looked at ; and two of thim fell in 
lore wid her — the one that's lying here, and Mr. Tracy. It was a 
great story, enthrely ; but she fancied the other, and give this one 
the cold shoulder. My master had timper of his own, then ; and 
he tried two or three ways to hare his reyinge on her for the in- 
sult she gaye him. But, all he could do, he got no satisfaction, 
beyant turning Mr. Farron and Mr. Tracy into the bitterest en- 
imies, by telling thim things to make thim suspicious of aich 
other. Mr. Tracy thought yer husband was trying to be his 
rifal, and that broke up the fun altogether ; for some went this 
way and some that, and all we know'd was that there was an en- 
gagement between Tracy and yer mother ; and my master swore 
he'd break it up before it came to any thing. Yc must know that 
Tracy was dcsarving this by more ways nor one, for he had broken 
up my master's game, by which he would kape his pockets flush on 
a little pleasuring like the present, by saying that he held cards like 
a gambler, and not like a gintleman at all. We had to lave the 
place, and as sure as yer there we niver had a minute's luck afthcr 
it, for we wint down further and further, and before the year was 
out we were glad to pick up what we could get in a living. It was 
thin I foil in wid a woman that know'd yer mother — hIio'r dead 
now, and small loss to her, for she was the cause of all the thronble, 
by timpting mc, ye sec. She told me Mr. Tracy called himself 
Law, and represented himsilf as poor and friendless in every way, 
except in coming from a dacint stock of people in the ould coun- 
try. That he had made yer mother run away with him unbe- 
knownt to her people, bekase he was jealons and quare in all his 
ways, and wanted to be sure that it was hitnsilf she fancied, and 
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not the money he had ; but even that didn't satisfy him; he 
wouldn't giire in tiU he had kept her a year in a small secret way, 
to try her dcFotion to him, the poor fool that he was. Well, he 
hadn't the sense to kape up the deception, for he would be baying 
her ilegant gifts and splendid jewelry and the like, and acting 
strange, a& it was his nature to do; one minute saying that she had 
nothing in the world to depind on but his love, and the next cover- 
ing her wid diamonds. At this time the other brother, John I 
think was his name — and he was the father of the lad ye mind be- 
yant at the milliner's — was tuck ailing, and he sinds for him to 
come, and he wint. Did I tell ye it was in New Orleans we were 
then t Well, that's the place he tuck yer mother to whm they ran 
off together, and whin my master and me found he was gone we 
tuck the thought to have a bit of fun, seeing how yer mother had 
loomed uz, and all that. The woman I spoke of hUped az on, bad 
' luck to her, and we was to giye her part of the game; for, forbye 
the revinge, there was the jewehry, do ye mind t We made up a 
tale — a purty good one it was, too — that Law, as she called him, 
was married in Ireland, and the master got the certificate made oat 
regular by a villain of a praste that had disgraced the Church and left 
it, and he hid it and a lady's picture in Tracy's clothes that he left 
behint him. Och, sure, it was great divarsion entirely we had, for 
we worked every thing to our hand beautiful. Yer mother wint 
crazy, and it was no work at all to get hold of the rings and 
chains, and sich like. I stayed by her wid the woman I tell ye of. 
Sure we were married dacently, to carry on the game all correct, 
and we tuck charge of ivery thing most beautiful She was like » 
block of marble whin she came to hersilf, and we tock her away to 

Cincinnati, for fear of yer father returning, ye see . Hold 

up now, and mind yer oath — don't fly at uz, for ye'll be rain- 
ing yer own soul and breaking yer vow, forbye if ye do. Is i^ 
water ye want ? No, I'll not conae near ye, niver fear. Mas- 
ter dear, she's tuck the oath, and she can't go back on it, do je 
mind? There, ye can stand agin the wall, and rest yersilf ; if ye 
would rather not look at uz ye nadn't — sure it's all one if J® 
kape yer word. Is it go on ? Sure I'm goin' to tell all I know 
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Eind set ye right at last; bat yer not to look so wild and glaring in 
^er eyes or ye'U take the thoughts out of me mind, and the words 
svon't come to me. 

*' Where was I — in Cincinnati was it? Ye were born there, 
and Blanche was the name she give you ; for, says she, the poor 
dear is pure as the snow itself, and not touched by the guilt of the 
father. Troth, ye must mind I had a master to sarve, or indade 
it would seem quare to ye that I could hold me tongue. She tuck 
to doubting uz, I think, after that, for she give uz the slip and 
wiot off wid the child, no one knew where, till some way we found 
out it was in New York she was, with a Miss Satterly, that tuck a 
fancy to her. There she stayed till she was afraid Mr. Tracy was 
on her track, whin she was off agin. We come up with her near 
the ind, whin yon were over four year old, and she was so altered 
that the mother that owned her wouldn't have knowed her. I 
had my own hands full then, for my master was in trouble, and 
what she had wasn't worth trying for, barring a bit of a chain 
that I sold for her according to the bit of paper I showed you. I 
saw her so seldom that I can't tell ye how she was doing, or what 
v^as her thought, only her face showed there was trouble enough 

Q it. Will ye take a sup of wine ? It would do ye no harm in 

ife, but stop the shivering yer in. Well, Til not come near ye — 
5ut, master dear, she's not tuck back her word, do ye mind 1 
^iss, I might have kept this to myself, da ye mind, and niver let 
ou over the thought I had to give that black night that we 
forked for nothing ; but being obliged, by the hard luck that was 
ursuing uz, to make ye lind uz a hand, I'm trying to make it up 

^ ye. Whin I saw ye first, beside my half-sister. Kit Donahue, 

be thought tuck me that I'd seen ye somewhere before. Sure 
tiough, a word or two from ye set ye right in my mind, and tuck 
e home that night to let the master have a look at ye and see if 
e'd know ye by the likeness to your mother ; for I know'd some- 
bing might happen that would make us nade yer hilp in the house. 
f I could have trusted you to help uz to the little trunk wid the 
ioney, it would have saved your cousin's life ; but ye were not the 
Uid, ye see, and so it brought the black luck on uz agin. She's 
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goin' ! — the saints kape nz ! — she's whiter nor the dead I Hold 
up, Miss ; why, but ye tuck the brandy I give ye ? Whist, master, 
it^s only fainting — a woman^s way — and there's no fear of her 
going back on her word and not taking the gnilt off yer soul ; sure, 
if she'd raise a word agin ye, Pd choke her as she lies, widoat 
sinse or motion, looking so like the mother that would have been a 
happy woman if it had not been the bad luck that forced nz to 
work agin her." 



CHAPTER LII. 

THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW OUTRAGED. 

A TAP, gentle and tunid in its character, was heard at the door, 
as Dick carried the insensible lady out of the way of its being 
opened, and laid her in the easy-chair. The peculiarly faint som- 
mons was repeated before he had time to answer it, and then it 
opened slowly to disclose a quiet but observant face that looked 
before the body of a respectably-dressed man following it 

"All right," remarked this person, confidentially. "Pre been 
looking you up for some time, and seem to come in very oppo^ 
tnnely at last. This lady, who is famting, is one of the party 
too, and here you are, all together.'* 

Dick dropped the lady and came quickly, and took up his stand 
before the bed and its groaning occupant. 

" Ye'U not lay hands on a dying man, will ye ?»» he asked, with 
fierce compression of voice. / , 

The calm policeman turned from contemplating the lady to 
answer — 

'* I'll be likely to keep my eye on you, my friend, for of all slip- 
pery customers, I've found you the worst." 

Then Mr. Fry locked the door with quiet briskness, and slipping 
the key in his pocket, hurried over to the assistance of Mrs. Far- 
ron, whose recovery he facilitated by loosening her bonnet-strings 
and fanning ber with the e«&e aud liajidlaess of a lady's maid. The 
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. that consciousness returned to the white face he watched 
Ij, and her large eyes fastened themselres on his attentire 
e spoke to her — 

a needn't have no akrm, ma'am, but I must have you to 
e this case ; it don't hold together without jon and the 

and the big Irishwoman, who will be here presently." 
r out there !" screamed Dick, defiantly ; " they don't know 
;e at all, and niver heard tell of it in their lives." 
a't get excited, my man. You see, IVe sent for 'em with 
e directions, and telling them who they'll hare the pleasure 
ing." 

aisy, master dear ; no harm shall come to ye — ^111 ki^ it 

my life. Och, don't be moaning and groaning, whin I'm 
, ready to die to sarve ye, darlint, as ye know 1" 
speech seemed lost to the object of this fondness forever ; 
*eply but the continued moan came to all his devoted ser- 
>rayers, with his glassy gaze fixed on the figure of the lady 
3ther side of the room. Observing this, and following his 
ck whispered, below his breath, but close to his ear — 
re ye have her forgiveness ; she gives ye free pardon for all 
ables we were forced to bring On her and hers. She can't 
£ on her oath and expict mercy hersilf." 
und oh the stairs outside, and the quick ear of the police- 
scovering it, he hastened to unclose the door. 

Farron rose, but, being weak and faint, sank back again 
e chair, shaking from head to foot. Then she burst into 

tears, that were passionate and powerful as a thunder- 
, and seemed a gracious and blessed relief to her ovcr- 
ed soul. Still bowed and trembling, she did not look up to 
3S Debby come in, falteringly, followed close by her faithful 
;, Kitty Donahue. But, absorbed as she was in the wild 
; of emotion Dick's narrative had awakened, she could not 
taring his frightened cry — 

and back, if ye love yer life, and give him air ! — he's going 1 
mn none of yez give him a comforting word? — for he's 
firhere he'll need it sorely. Master, do ye hear my words J 
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It's all right in regard of that matter— ye have her pardon, and 
her mother's pardon, and she said nothing agin ye in regard of 
the cousin. It's all aisy for ye — ^kape yer mind at pace, darlint. 
Och, whirra, whura I what's gone wrong ? The worid's dark and 
impty, mtirely I — for he's stiff and cold, and the light's all put out 
for me 1" 

With a long, low, desolate howl, like the cry of a dying animsl, 
the cripple threw himself npon the body of the man that he had 
been true to, through wrong and ruth, preserring faith with, in 
crime and yiolence, to the blackening of his own devoted sooL 
Living, he had been for years an evil, repulsive-looking figure ; 
and dead, he was terrible to look upon. Every lineament was 
stamped with terror, abject and horrible ; the wide, open eyes, 
glazing and distended still, were fixed with fearful glaring on the 
side of the room where Mrs. Farron sate, and the fallen jaw 
seemed to gape like a ghastly chasm in the ugly white face. Bat, 
as is often the case in life, this wretch had claimed the care and 
devotion that better men could scarcely hope for, and in death he 
was not without passionate mourners. His daughter, who had 
existed for long years under the dreadful shadow of his crimes, and 
the poor servirg-woman, whose life had been one long sacrifice to 
his safety, fell upon their knees beside his unconscious form, with 
cries of sorrow. 

** Who that saw ye oust would know ye now ?" wailed Kitty 
Donahue, as a sort of keening to his memory. " Straight as a 
young sapling, with a forehead white as milk, and cheeks as 
red as blood. Yer hair was black as a sloe, and yer teeth were 
shining like crystal. Och I black lack to the sorrow and ruin that 
altered ye, and the trouble that drew ye to wrong-doing. It's the 
pride and delight of the gintry ye were, and none of thim fit to 
hould a candle to ye in good looks or taking wajrs. Och I sorrow 
light on the timptations that led ye away and brought ye to a lonely 
grave in a strange land at last." 

" But do ye mind. Kit, he's beyant the law," whispered Dick, 
exultingly; " there's none of thun can lay a finger on him now, by 
T$i8on of Death being beCoi^Uaind wid thim—good luck to him." 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

RAKING OYER A.SHES. 

Mr. George Campbell sat in the library of Mr. Ralph FarroD, 
in company with that gentleman, nearly a fortnight after the death 
of Dick Lavaridge's wretched master, in the garret of the old hoose 
to which he had conducted Mr. Farron to hear " the rights'* of her 
strange story. 

A constitutional enemy to all manner of mystery and confnsioDy 
Mr. George had endured a great deal of the complication lately, 
that had reduced him, according to his own accoant, to a state 
bordering on terrified idiocy. 

** On my word of honor, sir, I assure you that a man, approach' 
log me suddenly at the present time, or commencing conrersation 
with, ' I have to inform you,' turns me stone-cold* and senseless in 
dread of another disclosure. The Lord be good to me, and spare 
me any further satisfaction in that way, for I belieye, if all was 
known, it would be found that every creature of my name and race 
took naturally to murdering and plundering from their infancy." 

" Mr. Campbell, you have really had a severe trial in this dread- 
ful business, but yon must forgive me, as an immense gainer in the 
matter, if I rejoice over its culmination. My poor wife led a life of 
quiet torture for years, of which I was partly conscious and partly 
sharer, but utterly unable to save her from. Mr. Siebert alone sus- 
pected the imposition that lame villain practised on her, and his 
only groundwork lay in the bit of paper he found in the area, where 
the remains of the ashes of a pipe were scattered. It was half 
burnt, but he found out these words — ' She believes herself your 
daughter, and will be silent till the death — ' Hoping to make 
more of it, he continually counselled Blanche to silence; and that 
and the memory of her mother sustained her." 

Mr. Campbell sprang up, and set his hair fiercely on end with his 
restless hands. 

" A prettj set of flunkeys they are, those ipo^c«BafcT\^ \a Vi^»\3Mb5» 
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little deTil slip throngb their fingers as they did. Td have 'em np 
for it, and settle with 'em as they deserve." 

" No, no, Mr. Campbell, the men are not to blame; the wretcli 
possessed superhuman cunning, and feigned that fit for the purpose 
of making a commotion and lulling suspicion as to his plan of es- 
cape. No one knew where he went ; but his aptitude m tampcDDg 
with locks was folly proven in the affair at the milliners\— I beg 
your pardon, I hope your poor cousin is better ?" 

** She is no worse at any rate, and has faithful care and watch- 
ing. Those Tods are devoted to her, and perhaps her clingmg to 
them as she does is all for the best." 

** You and I should rather rejoice in the escape of Dick Lava- 
ridge and the improbability of his ever being retaken; there is 
much that would necessarily transpire at his trial that will never 
be more than guessed at now, and that only among those Tfho 
know us best Revenge against one's own flesh and blood is a 
poor busmess, and heaven happily has taken it out of our hands." 

Mr. George got up again and took to walking briskly up and 
down the room; his face flushed and paled by turns, and his speecb 
came in gasps. 

" I never believed there was much good in the girPs father; he 
was gay, as they call it, in every way, and the story ran that he 
had broken their mother's heart with his doings, for she died early 
and left the girls nothing but a miniature that was the very image 
of Norah to remember her by. Well, well, she made a lucky 
escape from him, but I never suspected him of my father's death 
— never — never — ^never I Fool that I was, not to know that there 
was something under Debby's terrified manner, and the dread she 
had of taking bite or sup at my table." 

" Poor lady, sh§ strove hard to do what appeared her duty 
under the wretched circumstances that controlled her." 

She did, indeed, God help her; but blood is blood, and my poer 
father^s seems to cry from the ground to me ever since I knew who 
shed it, and we had best not meet now. Not that I oonld be 
harsh or unkind, but I have a sort of rising in the throat that 
chokes me, and I'm not equal a Christian spirit yet." 
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For a time Mr. Campbell indulged his quick walk aninterrapted- 
ly; presently he came and sat down quietly at his friend's side, and 
resaming his natural manner began: 

"When you sent for me in relation to Mr. Tracy, I wrote to you 
that I greatly disapproved of hurrying things to a climax with a 
poor, broken-down creature like him. I shall ncTer forget. his 
state of mind the day he came dragging that lame Tod girl into 
my office, trembling so that he could not speak. What she said 
was unsatisfactory and guarded in the extreme, but its effect on 
liim was really awful. As soon as he fully realized that a foul 
deed had been done, and that liis nephew was a victim, it was piti- 
able to see him. His voice left him, and his whole countenance 
twitched as if in a series of spasms. Strength forsook his limbs, ' 
he fell down and became like one dying. Then the lame girl acted 
like a perfect jewel; for, to tell you the truth, I was half demented 
myself vdth one thing and another. She got him into a chair and 
handled him as easily as if he'd been a child, while he seemed to 
be conscious of and yield to her care at once. What he was 
obliged to know connected with the poor young fellow's misfortune 
had been told him; but all that your wife has learned about their 
relationship and her mother's sad, sad story (Heaven's blight pur- 
sue the vnretches that worked her wrong I) had best be kept till he 
is stronger." 
** Jenny is with him yet ?" 

" Oh, yes; she fell into place at his bedside as if she had been 
a bom nurse, and belonged to him by inheritance." 

"My wife's fever has gone, thank God; she is calm, and very, 
very happy, but a strange anxiety to see her father possesses her to 
an extent that I find difficult to cope with. So I sent for you, Mr. 
Campbell, feeling that you had known more of the poor gentle- 
man than any one else, of late years, and would tell us how far it 
would be prudent to have her go in a meeting and explanation." 

As Mr. Farron spoke, a tap at the door interrupted hun. 
Butler presented himself as it opened. 

" A carriage is coming up to the door, sir," he said, " and Miss 
Farron is in it." 

18 
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" We sent for her," said Mr. Farron, hastily, in explanation— 
** she had gone to North Weldon, and we sent for her. Please 
tell my wife, Butler.'* 

But his wife was there. She had entered at another door, and 
was standing behind his chair, pale and beantiful, with the signs of 
suffering on her face, but the light of peace in her eyes. No one 
could haTC pictured a greater contrast of the dark, wiry little 
figure of the milliner's errand-girl, than this tall, splendid woman, 
whose CTery movement was grace, and whose dress and bearing 
were queenly. Yet it was she ; and even George CanapbeU 
traced the indefinable likeness, as he looked at her, and wondered 
at his blindness in the past. She put her hand in his, silently, as 
he rose to acknowledge her presence, and spoke with the faltering 
tone of one weak from illness — 

" You have seen my father, have you not V 

** Yes, my dear madam ; and I b^ that you will use patience 
and consideration about seeing him, too. There is much to be 
taken into calculation before an interview is risked." 

" Miss Farron, ma'am," announced Butler, at the door ; and the 
tall figure of the lady, in a dark travelling-dress, stood there, a 
little out of breath, and much flpttered and surprised as to the 
motive of her summons from North Weldon, where she was getting 
up copies of every department of the already established Orphans' 
Home. Her step-mother advanced to meet her, and took her 
hand timidly in hers. Miss Farron gave her a cool embrace, after 
her style, and seemed still more astonished at the apparent im- 
pressiveness of the other's manner. 

Mr. Farron held the door open, and his wife half led their 
daughter into the elegant chamber where she had first beheld her, 
in the pride of glorious youth and beauty; and then shut herself in 
with the quiet, methodical doer of good deeds, to tell her, for the 
first time, the true story of her lost love, and of her own vagabond 
youth and mysterious after-life. 

It was a long time that past, and Mr. Siebert had added him- 
self to the company in the library, with a bulletin of the well-doing 
of tie Tod household, before they came out agam. Miss Debby 
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had gone with Kittj privately, the night before, to a twilight 
funeral. Mr. Siebert had arrauged it all for them ; and the 
wretched clay was covered over with protecting earth, that merci- 
fully shielded it from a gibbet. She was very calm, he said, and 
thankful beyond speech that all was over. It was a blessing to 
look at her, and remember the tortured expression that had 
shadowed itself in her face for so many years. She seemed to 
take no thought of the unavoidable publicity of the policeman's 
story ; bat beyond the escape of her wicked father from earthly 
punishment, she had no other realization. She had taken oat a 
beautiful picture, representing him as a young and handsome man; 
and over it, and one of her mother's, she was entirely absorbed, 
with Kitty Donahue, in contemplation. That coarse but faithful 
creature had been an incalculable comfort to her, and was, as Mr. 
Siebert confessed, devoted beyond any devotion he ever dreamed 
of. He had thought it best to present none of the contingencies 
of the case to the poor milliner ; therefore, Jenny's detention at 
Mr. Tracy's bedside, or Mrs. Farron's sudden and violent illness 
after the death-scene, had never been alluded to by the sympa- 
thetic and considerate family. The Rooneys and the Doyles had 
been up to make inquiries, and .Kitty had satisfied them, curtly 
enough, he understood, by saying — ** That the master had come 
home from the ould country, when he was repoorted dead, and 
had just been discovered in a dying state. He was at his rest 
now — the saints be praised I — and wliich of thim would make 
bould to say a word agin him ?" Nobody had, it appeared ; and 
so Kitty was at peace with her friends. 

Then Mr. Farron told his friends that he had been in the habit 
of receiving notes, which his wife now recognized as being iq the 
handwriting of the cripple, directing him to seek information of 
his wife's true parentage, in New York. That their tone of 
earnestness induced him to give them credence ; and, at first, he 
went to a place near the East River, where a woman and her in- 
fant were remembered by the lady, whose description corresponded 
with Dick's hints ; but no further knowledge of them could be 
traced. Then he had gone on a second journey, with a more ex- 
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plicit clue to guide him, and had gained every possible particular 
of the poor distressed lady, through an old maid, called Miss Sat- 
terly, who had been most kind to her lodger, in illness and wretch- 
edness of every kind. She had sworn to her that her being with 
her should be kept a profound secret from all inquirers, as to 
avoid pursuit and recognition seemed the one object of the poor 
lady's life. 

The door opened, and Mrs. Farron entered, at this point of her 
husband's recital. She had been weeping, and the tears still 
sprung in her eyes. 

" Where is Julia ?" asked he, gently, and took her cold hand in 
his to lead her to a chair. 

" She has gone back to North Weldon," said his wife, sorrow- 
fully ; " it is not that she does not feel, but trouble or sorrow 
seems a disease that kills her mind, and she has rushed back to the 
charity plans as a medicine that must save her from madness. She 
was very ill with me, and I thought at one time she was dying ; 
but she woke up, as it seemed, to her old strength, and quietly and 
determinedly went away." 

Mr. Farron drew a long, deep sigh. 

" Ralph," said his wife, firmly, " I am going to see my father. 
Mr. Campbell does not know how wretchedly I have felt, when the 
name has been mentioned, for long years of conscious shaifie and 
degradation ; but now I have a father and I must see him." 

" You will not act wisely in doing so now," said Mr. George, 
persistently. " You must forgive me, but I have just left him, and 
know how weak and broken up he is." 

" Let me go and look at him, Ralph— I will not speak." 

Mr. Sieberfc rose and added his entreaty — 

" It cannot harm him to see her — pray take her there." 

" I will do whatever she wishes," replied her husband, and Air. 
Campbell shook his head warningly. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

A FATHER FOUND AND LOST. 

A TENT-BED was placed in the incongraoas parlor, where Mr. 
Campbell had first waited on Mr. Tracy, and there upon it the 
figare of its master was stretched, like a poor shattered thing as it 
was. A great change had been wroaght in its sorroondings, in the 
matter of tidiness and absence of dust, by the short, hobbling 
nurse, who moved about as easily as if her limbs were faultless. 
Her patient had become accustomed to her so easily, as to find her 
indispensable to his trembling need. His faithful man, by no 
means jealous of this new power, evidently hailed its existence with 
much satisfaction. At the present moment he had been summoned 
by his master, and was standing respectfully by his bedside, waiting 
for him to find breath and strength to speak. 

" For I'm very weak, James," he said, faintly, " and sometimes 
my mind will not remain steadily fixed where I want it. Tell me, 
my good fellow, am I right ? Is it all clear how my poor boy was 
sacrificed by a heartless wretch for plunder, and never raised his 
hand against his own life.'' 

" Yes, sir ; you're entirely correct, sir. The young gentleman 
was brutally murdered by the old Irishman and his servant, sir ; 
but he died nobly, no doubt, without a thought but kindness and 
love for you, sir." 

" Yes, yes, I hope that. I have had little enough to hope for, 
but I hope for that." 

Jenny came near the bed, and laid her finger wamingly on her 

lip. 

'' Oh I I shall not speak too much — ^never fear, child ; but it 
wears me more to think over unsatisfied thoughts than to be set 
right in them." 

" What troubles you now, sir ? The doctor has said that excite- 
ment is dangerous for you." 

''No doctor understands such affliction as mme has been. I am 
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getting cured by God's mercy, in briDging darkness to light ; but 
confusion Kngers about me still." 

" Is there any trouble in the past that preys upon you ? ForgiTe 
me, sir — I mean, is there any thing else that you might have 
altered or prevented by another course of action ?" 

She paused, and looked at him, timidly and appealingly. He 
sighed a deep, long sigh that was almost a groan, and murmured 
solemnly, as if in heartfelt confession — 

" My whole life — God help me, my whole life 1'' 

He shuddered, and seemed lost to the hope that had sustained 
him. 

" It was all wrong," he muttered, " all wrong, and I wish I could 
forget it all." 

" The lady, whose picture you carry—" said Jenny, slowly and 
quietly, watching him as she spoke. 

The face of the sick man flushed suddenly. 

"James," he said, " come in again, presently — you are very good, 
and I like to see you." 

The door closed upon the man thus dismissed, and then he turned 
to her, and answered — 

"That lady was my wife, Jenny — ^my beloved and honored 
wife 1" 

" There is some one here who has come to speak to you about 
her — it will be pleasant and sad at the same time, to hear what she 
has to tell you. Can you bear to look into the past ?" 

" I have never been able to draw my heart or eyes away from it." 
The lips that spoke shook as they uttered the words, and the hands 
upon the coverlet trembled too. 

Jenny placed a glass near his lips, and he swallowed a few drops 
with evident effect ; then she stepped to the door, and presently 
returned with a veiled lady, who drew near, with evident pertur- 
bation. 

" Dare I speak to you, sir ?" She dropped the veil, and with 
a little cry the sick man sat upright, and fixed his eyes upon her 
face. 

" Do my looks tell you any thing ?" 
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" I do not know — I cannot* think." 

" When you tried to prove the purity and devotion of a soul that 
BO one could have doubted, did you not fear that some evil would 
Separate you V' 

" It was mad folly in me — I know it now, but I couldn^t see it 
then. ' She was so beautiful, so much admired, that I could not 
believe myself worthy of the love she gave me — ^it was to try its 
reality. I implored her to keep our marriage secret, and leave her 
people behind her, with no knowledge of her home." 

" I am your daughter !" The lady fell down upon her knees at 
his side, and told the story of her child's life day by day, with the 
explanation of its mystery, that she had so lately learned from her 
wronger^s lips. 

He listened with a dawning light upon his face, and neither pal- 
lor nor weakness coming over it. Presently he stretched out both 
hands and held hers, and by and by he drew her close to his 
breast, and so she went on from page to page of the story of her 
life, until she reached that portion which involved her flight, and 
told him, how, when she stood wild and desolate beside the river, 
with not a spot of hope to turn to, a friend came forward, like an 
angel out of darkness, and took her from despair and agony to 
quiet, security, and peace — 

" He is my husband now, and must be no more your enemy." 

Here the first change came upon him, and he winced. 

" Do not name him yet," he prayed, but she went on steadily to 
the end, and spared no encomiums on his goodness. 

"I am sorry and sad, and touched to the soul, but I feel happy; 
and there are more clouds rolling away and more light coming," he 
said, when she paused and put her arms about him tenderly. 

Presently he said — " I wish they were all here. Ralph Farron 
has his grudge against me too, and mine is gone for hhn now. I 
shall never hate or fear again in this world." 

** He is here close by. Will you see hun, father ?" 

" Surely; and Mr. Campbell, too." 

They both came, and he received them with gentle dignity, most 
anlike his former self. 
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"There is much to wish undone in every life," he said; "I thank 
God that I have lived to see mme in a truer light." 

His daughter looked triumphantly at her companions. 

"I said it would not harm him to see me, you know; and he's 
better — oh, so much better T' 

" Much better," he echoed. 

"Yet for all that," said Mr. George quietly, "if he has a 
thought or two to raise towards heaven they had better go that 
way now." 

As if in answer to this suggestion, the new-found £Eith» raised 
his hands and eyes. 

" I thank the God of mercy that, for Christ's sake, he has had 
pity on my erring, suffering soul, and remembering not the folly 
that has wrought so much sorrow for my own and others' hearts, 
has wiped away tears and bitterness forever from me, and brought 
me from the mists of darkness into light." 

As suddenly as if he had been struck by an unseen blow, he fell 
back as he ceased speaking, and without a sigh or a groan his 
newly lighted sunshine went out on earth forever. 



CHAPTER LV. 

ANOTHER MIDSUMMER NIGHT. 



Midsummer night once more, warm and sultry without — some- 
thing cloudy, too, and threatening a summer storm — but within 
the wide, well-lighted servants' hall of the Bellmgham Square house 
there was light and gayety and much glow of festive preparation, 
for Kitty Donahue, in all the importance of hostess, was arranged 
to receive friends, and in their genial companionship to celebrate 
the night. 

Kitty had softened under the influence of comfort and repose 
into a heavier figure and broader face, both expressive of much 
greater peace and sympathy with the world than they had ever 
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before imparted by their appearance. One proof of her present 
prosperity and content of mind was given in the multiplicity of 
colors with which her garments were adorned, so that she shone in 
the full glow of the gay light like an animated kaleidoscope. A 
highly respectable-looking mulatto woman, who was, in point of 
fact, the chief cook of Mrs. Farron's establishment, was busy in- 
structing this rainbow-like figure as to the whereabouts of each and 
every refreshment desigQcd for the evenmg's entertainment ; for 
Cynthia and her corps of assistants were going out for the night to 
give Kitty a clear stage, and not humiliate her by their staring 
presence; since, as she said, " that was the worst of naygurs, they 
uiver were done glowering and showing their grinning teeth at the 
ways of Christians" (meaniug Irish), ** and there was no bearing 
the guffaws of thim if they oust tuck to laughing." So Cynthia 
was discreetly going to spend the evening, by permission, at a mar- 
ried daughter's ; and taking with her other obnoxious individuals 
of her own color, left the ground free for Kitty's occupancy. 

" They're in none too much of a hurry," she soliloquized to her- 
self, when left alone. " Them Rooneys is terrible slow anyway, 
but the Doyles isginerally purty ready. Och, here they are I An' 
what ways on ye, Mrs. Rooney ? Troth, I'm made up intirely to see 
ye, and I was afeard to expict ye, seeing that Mary said ye'd 
hardly make out to come the length of this place. Phil, yer wel- 
come; and the same, to you, Jimmy. Mary, yer looking bravely; 
but who's this ? Och, all that iver I met with 1 Why, it's Sally 
Rooney, wid her man, come from beyant Pitchburg. Well, now, 
I'm jist done for I Why, Sally, woman, how are ye ? Sure, the 
sight of ye does me heart good — and how are ye, Mr. Maloney ? 
Yer welcome, so ye are; and, faith, yer not a day older, Sally, nor 
whin ye got married and wint off eight year ago." 

" Sure, I tould thim it would be a great start to ye," interposed 
Mrs. Phil, with much enjoyment of the scene. " Says I, Kitty'll 
be jist staggered at the sight of ye, Sally; but I know'd ye'd be 
glad enough, too. Sure, Mr. Maloney says it's a great place in- 
tirely, Pitchburg, and he's striving to put Phil in the notion of 
going." 

18* 
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" Och, then, Phil, don't ye be in the way of laving the place ye 
belong to. Yer doing bravely, so ye are, and you'd be flying in 
the face of fortune to lave it, so ye would." 

"I'm not gone yet, Kitty," remarked Phil; "and so ye'd be 
wasting yer sorrow if ye mourned for me." 

Kitty laughed, and bustling round, took the bonnets and shawls 
of her visitors out into the next room, while they found themselves 
places, and inspecting the apartment, hastily exchanged opinions: 
" That Kitty was well off, if she only know'd it, to be in sich a 
place, with ivory ilegance at head and foot, and plinty to take and 
lave." 

Before Kitty could return, the arrival of the Doyles created a 
diversion, and a second series of salutations were gone into, for, 
besides the old people, there was young Pat and his wife and his 
wife's sister, together with sundry outer branches of the Dovle 
family-tree, that pretty well filled the apartment, and made admir- 
ing comment and complimentary remark rise to a swelling note. . 

"Do ye know what we're saying, Kitty ?" said old Mr. Doyle, 
Christy's son, now neai'ly bordering on seventy himself. " Ye may 
as well be hearing it, so I'll tell ye. We all join in thinking ye 
should have a thankful heart to<night, on account of all that's 
fallen in yer way. Here ye are, set off like the Queen of Sheby, 
in ilegance and splmdor, wid one thing dacinter than another, and 
no want of aiting and drinking of the best at hand to yer call." 

**True for ye, Mr^ Doyle," responded Kitty, solenmly; "and 
it's truly and humbly thankful I am on more accounts than my 
own. Miss Debby is made-like the apple of their eye, and, what 
is better, she's parfictly aisy and continted wid thim in ivery way, 
living indepindent on a little income that's paid to her reglar, from 
an ould debt to Miss Norah that she know'd nothing about till it 
came in the way of restitution. The young mistress, maning Mrs. 
Farron, ye mind, is like the flowers of May in swateness and kind- 
ness ; and the trouble's gone, so as to lave uz widout a shadow 
but the mimory of the dark days that's past." 

'* I'm a new-comer, ye know, Kitty," said Mrs. Maloney, from 
Pittsburg ; " so ye'li excwse me if I ax a question or two. Mary 
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was trying to make me sinsible of the family chaDges, but some 
way I tuck a confusion listening to her." 

"Well, thin, ye're mighty polite, so ye are," remarked Mrs. 
Phil, with some resentment of her sister-in-law's insinnation s^ainst 
her style of narrative. " Sure, ye might have give the discredit to 
yer own understanding. I was iverly thought a plain spaker." 

"So ye are, Mary dear," said the wily Sally ; " it's me's the 
blundermg gander, for I can't tell me own maning. Sure, Kitty, I 
meant the travelling in the cars had some way stupefied me, and 
will ye plase give me a word or two about how things has gone 
since I left?" 

" Well, then, Sally, it's a long story, and not too cheerful a one 
at that. Ye know'd the old master was dead ?" 

"Ti'oth, did I," responded Sally, and she was about to add 
" and small loss to him," when she remembered herself and re- 
strained the expression of opinion. " Mary got a boy that's well 
lamed to write out to uz all about the trouble, and how the young 
. mistress found her father, and how he died jist whin she was re- 
joicing over him." 

. Kitty looked stealthily around, and then shading ^er month 
with her hand, said, in a piercing whisper — 

" Sure, it was all for the best. Mr. James Kennedy, a nice, 
well-doing man, that was left a purty little sum by his death, and 
married Margaret Tod, and does bravely by the family, forbye 
making a man of Bob, tould me that he would have been a com* 
plete heart-break to her, wid his suspicions and his quareness, if 
he'd been spared. The saints be praised, it's all for the best, and 
sure religion taches uz to bow to the will of Providence." 

" Is she any ways made up wid her mother's people ?" queft* 
tioned Sally. . 

" Och, now," cried Mary, with provocation in her tone, ** didn't 
I tell ye, Sally, that the ould lady, Mrs. Wharton, was jist doat- 
ing on her, and that even Miss Jane thinks she's something beyant 
the common ?" 

" Maybe ye did, Mary ; but I'm no worse for hearing it again. 
Where's Miss Alice ?" 
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" Ah," said Kitty, sighing, " that was the black story ! She 
would marry him, ye know, and that in the teeth of prayers and 
warnings. So they wint off to France ; for he'd been striving to 
make trouble between the mistress and her husband, so that it was 
too warm for him here. The Campbells wint at the same time. 
Mr. George was troubled and through-other in his mind for a 
while, and so he ups and ofife to France wid the whole family. 
Word was brought back that Mr. Layland had gone off about 
Miss Lily, and was so foolish in his behavior, that Mr. George 
was disgusted wid him, and ordered him to leave the place. So 
they parted company ; and it was the ould story over agin. The 
rapscallion takes the poor creature's money, to waste it in wander- 
ing from place to place, finding out new beauties to admire, and 
getting into disgrace himself, forbye throwing his wife into a faver; 
for, do ye know, that the poor thing goes down sick, and raving 
out of her mind. Och, but she has sowed sorrow for hersilf ! but 
she wouldn't listen to raison — more be token there's plinty like 
her, whore a man's consamed, it seems." 

" Ye would iverly take a wipe at the min, Kitty," said Phil 
Rooney, laughing. " What's come to that quare little girl wid 
the big eyes and the wake leg ?" 

** Is it Jenny ? — she's bravely. She's up here the night, sitting 
with Miss Debby and kaping her in discoorse. Troth, the mis- 
tress trates her as if she were a lady of the land, so she does." 

" There's jist one more, Kitty, if ye plase. Where's Miss Julia, 
the lady that was so kind to the orphans ? She come down wid a 
missionary to our place, my mother says, and would have it that 
little Phil was an orphan, bekase he was claning out the gutter 
wid an oyster shell, whin Mary was in the back-yard, wrestling 
through the week's wash." 

" She's at the same business yet ; but she's greatly changed. 
She's humbler and swater, and has the saintly look about her that 
makes her carry comfort to the sick and dying. She's jist an 
angel of love and mercy, and all that was sevare or cold seems 
gone from her intirely." 

" Och, och, it's wonderful, so it is I And that's thim all ?" 
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" No ; I mustn't forget Mr. Siebert — ye mind him, I know. 
He used to be living with us years ago, and we were all greatly 
beholden to him for kindness and good turns." 

" Faix I mind him well. Sure he was a great friend of Mr. 
Farron's, I heard; and Fve seen thim together many a time." 

" That was in regard of a sympathy they had for each other, being 
early crossed in love, they say; but he's looking cheerful and happy 
enough now, and still lodges wid Mrs. Kennedy. Sure ye must go 
up the lingth and see the ould lady, Mrs. Tod— she's a cliver cray- 
ture, and she'll make ye welcome. They've ivery thing comfortable 
about them, and the mother's jist in clover, wid nothing to do 
but clash wid the neighbors about ould times. Now, Fhil, if ye'U 
give me a hand, I'll sarve ye out a drop of punch that will warm 
yer soul up. Sure it's made of the best of materials, and no 
scrimping of whiskey — that's not the way in this house. Fill up 
yer glasses, all of yez, and here's to the ould times and ould 
friends. What I Here's the mistress I" 

" Don't rise, I beg of you — you're all heartily welcome." It 
was Addie that spoke, and she stood in the doorway on one side 
of her husband, while Miss Debby, prematurely old and gray, but 
good-humored and placid, stood on the other. 

Every one stood up, and looked partly pleased and partly shame- 
faced and awkward, as was the manner of the class they belonged to. 

Seeing this, she came in among them, and going around about, 
shook the hard brown hands that almost shrunk from the touch of 
her soft white fingers. 

" For I'm very glad to see you all," she said, " and so is my 
husband. Ah, Ralph, it carries me back to the past, and my fii*st 
night's pleasuring; but I miss the face of kind old Mr. Doyle, your 
father, sir. He was so gentle and innocently happy that I shall 
never forget him." ^ 

" Long life to ye, ma'am," murmured his gratified and aflTected son. 

Mr. Farron came forward and added his warmth of welcome to 
his wife's. 

*' We are all friends here," he said. " Kitty, you must let them 
want for nothing that will make the evening happier." 
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"Sare, it's here that all happiness can be found/^ remarked 
ycnng Pat, breathless with the effort he made to speak so boldly. 

" You are right, my good fellow," said the gentleman heartily, 
and he drew his wife's arm through his and looked perfectly satis- 
fied with his share of it. Miss Debby waved her hand to them, 
and all three went away, leaving an ecstatic enthusiasm on the 
minds of those they left, only disturbed in Phil Rooney's case by a 
glimpse he caught of the observant eyes of Jenny Tod in the 
shadow of the hall. 

" Och, there she is," he muttered with a slight shudder; "and, 
och, but she has the quare peering way, wid her big eyes." 

" Draw up yer chau^ and fall to ating and drinking," cried Kitty, 
spreading the board with dainties. " The moon's rising, and it'll 
be a beautiful night, though it threatened rain. Sure there's 
nothing to kape uz from enjoying oursilves, and the Lord make us 
truly thankful for the chance that's offered, and grateful to thim 
that finds their comfort in making others happy." 



THE END. 
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